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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  C.  P.  PATTON 


"|"HE  well  known  cottontail  rabbit 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  numerous  and  widely  distrib- 
uted game  animal  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Although  not  as  popular 
among  sportsmen  here  as  in  some 
of  our  neighboring  northern  states, 
there  are  thousands  who  thrill  each 
fall  at  the  sight  of  and  shot  at  the 
bobbing  white  tail  as  these  furry- 
little  animals  are  jumped  from  their 
nest  and  move  swiftly  away.  Due 
to  its  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  State  the  rabbit  is  hunted  chiefly 
by  boys,  farmers,  clerks,  the  labor- 
ing man  and  others  who  seek  their 


sport  near  home.  In  addition  to  its 
sporting  qualities,  the  cottontail 
rabbit  furnishes  a  source  of  food  to 
many  families  during  December, 
January  and  the  first  two  weeks  in 
February. 

Many  who  do  not  realize  the  value 
of  rabbits  for  sport  and  food,  con- 
sider them  as  a  pest  and  are  anxious 
to  exterminate  them  from  their 
farms.  While  it  is  true  that  rabbits 
often  feed  on  soybeans  and  hay  crops 
immediately  adjacent  to  woodland 
cover  they  seldom  do  sufficient  dam- 
age to  justify  destroying  them. 
Often  the  rabbit  is  unjustly  blamed 
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for  a  short  crop  of  hay  on  a  narrow 
strip  around  the  woods.  Every 
farmer  well  knows  the  drawing  ef- 
fect which  tree  roots  have  upon  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  causing  the 
strip  next  to  the  forest  to  be  unpro- 
ductive. Such  unproductiveness  is 
often  mistakenly  laid  to  rabbit 
damage. 

The  immediate  extermination  of 
rabbits  in  any  county,  township  or 
community  is  neither  desirable  nor 
possible.  Where  they  are  actually 
destroying  valuable  crops  or  fruit 
trees  it  is  more  practicable  and  de- 
sirable to  use  control  measures 
rather  than  resort  to  methods  of 
wholesale  destruction. 

Rabbits  that  damage  truck  crops 
and  gardens,  the  ends  of  soybean 
rows  next  to  wooded  areas,  and 
other  farm  crops,  may  easily  be  con- 
trolled rather  than  destroyed.  An 
application  or  two  of  creolin,  to- 
bacco spray  or  hydrated  lime  is 
effective  in  keeping  the  rabbits 
away  and  also  furnishes  additional 
plant  food  which  in  turn  will  pro- 
duce a  better  crop.  A  less  practical 
means  of  control  is  the  rabbit-proof 
fence.  This  method  might  be  used 
on  small  areas  such  as  home  gar- 
dens or  other  similar  small  plots 
requiring  maximum  protection. 

There  are  many  ways  of  protect- 
ing fruit  trees  from  rabbits  during 
the  winter,  the  most  practical  of 
which  are  washes,  mechanical  de- 
vices and  feeding. 

Certain  washes  applied  with  a 
paint  brush  to  the  lower  trunk  of 
the  tree  are  distasteful  to  rabbits 
and  are  effective  as  long  as  they 
remain  on  the  bark.  Lime  mixed 
with  sulphur  or  copperas  is  a  very 


simple,  effective  combination.  The 
addition  of  salt,  soap  or  a  cheap  glue 
is  said  to  make  the  adhesive  quali- 
ties of  the  mixture  better  when  the 
wash  is  applied  while  still  hot. 

Poultry  netting  of  one  inch  mesh, 
18  inches  high  and  made  of  number 
20  galvanized  wire  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  mechanical  devices 
for  protecting  young  trees.  Cut 
into  suitable  lengths,  rolled  in  a 
cylinder  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  fastened  at  several  places 
by  bending  the  projecting  wire 
ends,  these  guards  may  be  left  on 
the  trunks  and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  trees  require  protection.  "Gun- 
nysack"  wrappings  or  a  veneer  of 
wood  around  the  tree  trunk  have 
been  used  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess as  protection  against  rabbit 
damage. 

A  very  successful  and  practical 
way  of  preventing  rabbits  from  at- 
tacking fruit  trees  during  winter  is 
to  feed  the  animals.  This  may  be 
done  simply  by  leaving  the  winter 
prunings  of  the  trees  scattered  or 
in  heaps  about  the  orchard.  Rab- 
bits prefer  the  tender  bark  of  the 
prunings  to  the  coarser  bark  of  the 
tree  trunks.  Another  method  is  to 
scatter  corn  or  green  winter  vege- 
tables through  the  orchard  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  animals  during 
cold  weather.  The  first  method  is 
particularly  good  since  it  is  cheap 
and  in  addition  is  effective  in  con- 
trolling damage  done  by  field  mice. 

Nature  has  provided  some  of  the 
most  effective  controls  for  rabbits 
and  other  rodents  which  many 
casual  observers  fail  to  see.  These 
are  the  natural  enemies,  the  flesh- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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HUNTING  ON  FARMS  MANAGED  FOR  GAME 

BY  ROSS  O.  STEVENS 


QURING  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  1940,  the  Field  Biol- 
ogists conducted  a  survey  of  a 
representative  number  of  our  farm 
game  cooperators.  The  farms  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  were  picked  at 
random  by  the  Field  Biologists  and 
should  show  fairly  typical  results. 

The  survey  covered  43,947  acres 
under  the  Regulated  Hunting  Plan 
on  which  quail  hunting  was  allowed. 
A  total  of  2,062  quail  were  killed  on 
this  acreage.  Six  hundred  sixty 
doves  were  taken  from  15,081 
acres;  1,358  squirrels  from  43,235 
acres,  and  3,100  rabbits  were  taken 
from  45,350  acres  signed  under  the 
Regulated  Hunting  Plan. 

We  have  roughly  estimated  that 
after  deducting  water  and  marsh 
areas,  large  hardwood  forest  and 
swamp  areas,  there  remains  ap- 
proximately 22,000,000  acres  in 
North  Carolina  which  is  potentially 
suitable  for  quail.  Our  estimates 
show  that  approximately  20,000,000 
acres  are  suitable  for  mourning 
doves,  and  27,000,000  acres  are  be- 
ing used  by  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

Assuming  that  these  estimates 
would  not  exaggerate  the  picture, 
and  providing  that  the  total  acreage 
involved  for  each  of  the  four  species 
would  produce  game  at  the  same 
rate  as  was  produced  on  the  co- 
operating farm  game  areas  on  which 
Regulated  Hunting  was  allowed,  we 
would  find  that  the  following 
amounts  of  farm  game  would  have 
been  killed  last  year :  Quail,  1,032,- 


This  sign  is  used  on  farms  with  Regulated 
Hunting  Plan. 


388;  doves,  876,040;  squirrels, 
847,949,  and  rabbits,  1,915,242. 

These  estimates  should  be  con- 
servative as  the  farms  surveyed 
were  located  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast,  and  the  game  kill  records 
for  each  farm  did  not  include  any 
animals  killed  by  poachers  and 
probably  did  not  include  all  the  rab- 
bits and  squirrels  killed  by  tenants. 

These  figures  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  but  they 
should  be  useful  in  allaying  the 
fears  of  those  who  have  suggested 
that  we  are  decreasing  the  amount 
of  hunting.  These  figures  are  all 
the  more  encouraging  when  we  stop 
to  think  that  many  of  the  farms 
included  in  the  survey  had  been 
operating  under  our  plan  only  two 
years,  and,  therefore,  had  not  had 
time  to  make  all  the  necessary  im- 
provements or  to  fully  build  up  their 
quail  supply. 
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FROM  THE  AMERICAN  Fli 

^"HE  following  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  in 
September  of  this  year: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  commonly  known  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  has  enabled 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  to 
undertake  numerous  highly  desira- 
ble wildlife  restoration  projects 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  federal  officials  in 
charge  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  several 
states  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  program,  and 
have  studiously  avoided  any  sem- 
blance of  federal  domination  or  in- 
terference with  state  rights;  and, 

"Whereas,  a  similar  program  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  and  increase 
of  fish  life  would  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  all  the  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  territorial  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  to  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
continental  possessions  of  the 
United  States; 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  : 
That  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety in  seventieth  convention  as- 
sembled in  the  City  of  Toronto,  this 
6th  day  of  September,  1940,  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
similar  to  that  in  H.  R.  6321,  known 
as  the  Buck  Bill. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That 
at  the  first  opportunity  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned be  amended  to  include  within 
its  provisions  authority  to  expend 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  federal- 
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aid  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  projects  as  may  have  been 
established  under  its  provisions, 
and ; 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  transmit  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  Congressman  Frank 
Buck  of  California,  to  Congressman 
A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia,  to 
United  States  Senator  Key  Pittman 
of  Nevada,  and  to  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  to 
the  several  state  conservation  ad- 
ministrators." 

(Signed)       R.  P.  Hunter, 

Secretary-Treasurer , 
American  Fisheries  Society. 


RARE  TRUMPETER  SWAN 

INCREASED  TO  212  BIRDS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  are  now  at  least  212  trum- 
peter swans  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  birds,  largest  migra- 
tory waterfowl  in  North  America, 
which  were  once  thought  to  be  ex- 
tinct, are  concentrated  on  the  Red 
Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Montana,  and  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyoming. 

The  trumpeter  swan  faced  ex- 
tinction in  the  United  States  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Early 
destruction  of  the  species,  it  was 
explained,  resulted  primarily  from 
the  heavy  trading  in  the  bird's  down 
and  breast  skin.  Later  the  popula- 
tion was  further  depleted  by  the 
advance  of  civilization,  breeding 
grounds  of  the  swans  being  taken 
over  for  farms  and  ranches. 
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COMMENTS  FROM  A  PIONEER  GAME  CONSERVATIONIST 

by  Joseph  J.  Stone 


y^FTER  COMING  to  Greensboro  in 
1889  I  did  very  little  hunting  for 
the  first  few  years;  however,  I  did 
go  afield  often  enough  to  realize  we 
had  an  abundance  of  game  such  as 
quail,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  All  of  this  game  was  for 
sale  practically  all  through  the  year 
and  quail  often  sold  for  five  cents 
each,  and  rabbits  rarely  ever  above 
five  cents.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion I  bought  a  30-pound  wild  tur- 
key for  $1.50.  There  were  no  game 
laws  to  speak  of  in  those  days  and 
it  seemed  that  the  ambition  of 
every  hunter  was  to  kill  all  the 
game  he  possibly  could,  and  partic- 
ularly that  class  of  hunters  who  sold 
the  game  in  open  market. 

I  will  take  time  out  here  to  tell 
you  a  story  which  was  told  to  me  by 
a  very  reliable  citizen  of  Greens- 
boro. His  name  was  William  Col- 
lins, and  when  I  came  here  he  was 
our  only  undertaker.  All  of  his  cof- 
fins were  made  in  his  own  shop  and 
the  lumber  was  principally  black 
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Mr.  Joseph  J.  Stone  of  Greens- 
boro, Chairman  of  the  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  Committee,  N.  C. 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Stone's  monumental 
work  for  the  cause  of  sound  wildlife 
conservation  in  North  Carolina  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  many  years. 
His  pioneer  activities  for  promotion 
of  applicable  game  management 
principles  are  today  gradually  being 
realized  in  numerous  sections  of  our 
State. 


walnut.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  great 
hunter  and  one  day  while  in  his 
workshop  I  saw  a  string  of  turkey 
feet  around  the  walls — there  were 
hundreds  of  them.  In  commenting 
on  them  I  asked  if  they  were  wild 
turkey  feet  and  he  said  "Yes,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  killed  within 
a  mile  of  the  Courthouse" — which  is 
now  Jefferson  Square.  Now  this 
sounds  like  an  amazing  story,  but  I 
am  certain  that  Mr.  Collins  was 
telling  the  truth. 

About  25  years  ago  it  became  ap- 
parent that  North  Carolina  should 
have  a  sane  and  well  rounded  State- 
wide Game  Law.  A  few  men  from 
the  Piedmont  section  became  very 
dubious  about  passing  any  Game 
Laws,  and  particularly  a  Dog  Law. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  this 
group  of  sportsmen  continued  their 
labors  and  finally  secured  what  I 
believe  to  be  as  good  Statewide 
Game  Laws  as  any  State  in  the 
Union  has  today.  I  am  happy  to 
state,  from  personal  experience,  that 
the  game  is  coming  back,  and  con- 
sidering the  change  in  territory, 
topography  and  our  farming  sec- 
tions, I  believe  we  have  as  much 
game  today  as  we  have  had  at  any 
time  in  a  good  many  years. 

There  is  another  very  great  im- 
provement we  have  made  along  the 
lines  of  inland  fishing.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  there  have  been  built 
in  Guilford  County  more  than  250 
private  fish  ponds,  and  it  is  hard  for 
the  average  person  who  does  not 
take  an  interest  in  things  of  this 


sort  to  imagine  the  economic  value, 
as  well  as  the  recreational  value,  of 
these  ponds. 

I  attended  a  meeting  a  few  nights 
ago  of  the  Guilford  County  Hunters 
and  Fishers  Association,  and  there 
were  present  about  fifty  of  the  most 
substantial  sportsmen  we  have  in 
this  community.  The  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  this  association,  as  you  well 
know,  are  approximately  the  same 
as  our  Farm  Game  Program.  I  an: 
satisfied  that  this  Association  is  go- 
ing to  accomplish  great  good. 

At  the  State  meeting  in  Charlotte 
a  few  weeks  ago.  it  was  distinctly 
emphasized  that  it  was  not  an  oppo- 
sition association,  but  a  cooperative 
association  to  help  our  Board  in 
their  many  complexed  duties.  I 
would  like  to  mention  this  one  thing 
that  North  Carolina  is  very  deficient 
in.  and  that  is  a  sane  Dog  Law.  I 
believe  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
townspeople  and  sportsmen,  would 
welcome  such  a  law.  It  ought  to  be 
a  law  that  would  be  satisfactory  (if 
such  a  thing  is  possible)  to  both 
the  farmers  and  the  sportsmen. 

This  matter  of  conservation,  as 
you  well  know,  is  more  largely  a 
matter  of  education  than  it  is  of 
legislation  and  under  our  present 
Commissioner.  John  D.  Chalk,  we 
have  made  some  real  progress.  If 
the  people  will  stand  behind  the 
Department,  we  will  put  North 
Carolina  where  she  belongs — in  the 
front  ranks. 


Not  only  children  and  women,  but 
many  strong  men  have  met  with 
tragic  ends  from  some  tame  deer — 
The  most  treacherous  of  pets. 


FLORIDA  CONSERVATION 
OFFICER  LISTS  HEADACHES 
FOR  THE  GAME  WARDEN 

Frank  Carroll.  Conservation  Of- 
ficer in  Jefferson  County,  let  him- 
self go  in  the  Monticello  Xews' 
"Sportsmen's  Corner"  the  other  day 
with  the  following  list  of  Head- 
aches For  The  Game  Warden 
That  Aspirin  Won't  Cure: 

I.  The  man  who  looks  you  in  the 
eye  and  says.  "Go  to  it.  boy.  we  are 
with  you."  and  then  goes  out  and 
kills  some  wood-ducks  and  pre-sea- 
son  doves  and  squirrels,  or  a  turkey. 

II.  The  part)-  who  leads  you  con- 
fidentially aside  and  whispers  in 
your  ear,  news  of  some  violation  at 
some  unknown  spot  by  undeter- 
mined parties  at  no  specific  time 
and  then  savs.  "Don't  mention  mv 
name  in  it." 

HI.  The  one  who  tells  and  spreads 
rumors  on  the  street  and  refuses  to 
"give"  when  called  on  by  an  officer 
for  the  facts  or  such  of  them  as 
happen  to  be  in  his  possession.  This 
one  is  usually  a  violator  himself — 
watch  him. 

IV.  The  man  who  really  wants 
enforcement  (for  the  other  fellow) 
but  reserves  the  right  to  be  "out-of- 
line"  himself  and  who  spreads  criti- 
cisms and  rumors  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  enforcement  officers 
and  efforts  and  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  his  own  actions. — From 
Florida  Game  and  Fish. 


CORRECTION 

The  name  of  the  Board  Member 
appearing  in  the  December.  1940 
issue  of  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
1 '  - •  •  • '  •  is  Walter  Lambeth 
instead  of  Walter  Lambert. 
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MOUNTAIN  COVER  FOR  RUFFED  GROUSE 

by  E.  L.  Meadows 


^0  you  are  planning  a  grouse  hunt ! 

Well,  there  are  grouse  (locally 
called  "pheasants")  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina. 
They  are  fairly  plentiful  this  year 
and  have  been  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  It  appears  that  if  the 
hunters  alone  are  left  to  reduce  the 
grouse  population,  the  birds  will 
remain  plentiful  here  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Very  few,  if  any,  places  in  the 
United  States  offer  more  difficult  or 
sporting  territory  in  which  to  shoot 
the  wily  thunderbolt.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  offer  more 
shooting,  i.e.,  places  where  one  can 
get  more  shots  per  dozen  birds 
flushed. 

In  the  New  England  States  where 
the  grouse  goes  under  the  common 


name  of  "partridge"  it  is  found  in 
varied  types  of  cover.  In  the  first 
place,  the  topography  of  the  land 
favors  easy  walking.  For  the  most 
part,  the  land  is  either  rolling  hills 
or  flat  swales  and  hollows.  The 
cover  consists  of  open  birch,  beech, 
laurel,  mixed  hardwoods,  pine  and 
hemlocks,  and  the  much  used  old 
orchards  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral portions  with  spruce  tamarack, 
hemlock  and  open  hardwood  lands 
in  the  northern  section. 

The  north  central  states  offering 
fine  grouse  shooting  have  relatively 
easy  territory  to  hunt.  The  cover  is 
mainly  open  birch,  basswood,  aspen 
and  beech  woodlands,  all  of  which 
are  growing  on  nearly  level  land. 

No,  gentlemen,  none  of  these  sec- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Rhododendron  and  laurel  give  the  predominant  cover  protection  for  grouse  on 
steep  mountainsides ;  Grouse  eat  the  leaves  of  both  extensively. 
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|  N  any  business  it  is  a  sound  policy 
to  take  inventory  from  time  to 
time  and  find  out  just  how  the  af- 
fairs of  the  enterprise  are  progress- 
ing. These  inventories  are  usually 
conducted  with  the  idea  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
earnings  as  compared  to  investment, 
and  the  possibilities  for  profitable 
expansion  of  business.  Such  infor- 
mation is  essential  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  any  business  because 
without  it  administrators  would  not 
know  the  immediate  condition  of 
their  companies'  business  affairs  or 
have  any  idea  where  they  were 
heading  in  the  future.  It  must  either 
be  gotten  periodically  or  carried  in 
records  which  are  kept  up  to  date, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
business  being  operated. 

The  big  game  of  North  Carolina 
is  chiefly  composed  of  deer,  bear  and 
wild  turkey,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  resources  the  Game 
Division  is  vested  with  enough  re- 
sponsibility and  confronted  with 
enough  difficult  problems  to  justify 
comparing  this  phase  of  its  activi- 
ties with  big  business.  The  stock 
on  hand  is  our  present  stock  of  deer, 
bear  and  wild  turkey,  and  the  busi- 
ness problem  is  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  these  game  species  on  the  thirty 
odd  million  acres  of  land  in  North 
Carolina  where  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  involved  warrant 
an  increase.  The  desire  of  the  Game 
Division  is  to  increase  big  game  and 
re-establish  it  only  on  areas  that  are 
naturally  suitable,  where  the  ex- 
pense involved  would  not  be  too  great 
and  where  increase  of  big  game  ani- 
mals would  not  conflict  with  the 
rights  or  interest  of  the  local  people. 


PROGRS 
THE  BIG  G, 


The  possibilities  along  these  lines 
are  naturally  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 

The  Division  would  not,  for  ex- 
ample, attempt  to  re-establish  bear 
in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
because  farming  operations  are  too 
extensive  and  there  are  too  many 
people.  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ences, it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
presence  of  a  bear  or  two  in  the 
Piedmont  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
moralize the  residents  of  several 
counties.  There  are  in  North  Caro- 
lina, however,  many  places  in  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the 
State  where  these  animals  could  be 
increased  at  comparatively  little 
expense  to  the  Game  Division,  pro- 
vided cooperation  from  hunters  and 
local  citizens  would  be  forthcoming. 
These  are  the  places  where  all  ef- 
forts toward  increasing  bear  popu- 
lation should  be  directed. 

Deer  and  wild  turkeys,  likewise, 
should  be  increased  only  where  all 
conditions  are  favorable,  where  the 
local  people  will  be  satisfied,  and 
where  the  deer  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease satisfactorily. 

In  the  management  of  deer,  bear 
and  wild  turkeys  in  North  Carolina, 
some  important  business  principles 
are  involved  and  if  this  business  is 
to  be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  sound  business  principles 
must  be  followed.  The  Game  Divi- 
sion must  have  at  its  finger  tips 
dependable  information  about  the 
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present  range  and  abundance  of  big 
game  animals  within  the  State  and 
in  addition,  it  must  know  where  big 
game  animals  can  be  re-established 
to  the  advantage  of  the  sportsmen 
and  landowners.  This  information 
would  serve  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  base  management  meas- 
ures such  as  length  of  hunting  sea- 
son; methods  of  hunting;  location 
of  refuges,  and  release  of  breeding 
stock.  It  would  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure, 
something  which  is  lacking  at  the 
present  time,  but  which  must  exist 
if  the  best  interests  of  the  sports- 
men of  North  Carolina  are  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  Game  Division  recognized  the 
need  for  taking  inventory  of  the  big 
game  resources  of  the  State  early  in 
1937.  During  that  year  plans  were 
made  and  placed  in  operation  to 
gradually  assemble  the  needed  in- 
formation. It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  the  Field  Biologists  con- 
nected with  the  Farm  Game  Pro- 
gram make  a  big  game  survey  for 
the  entire  State  in  connection  with 
their  other  field  duties.  The  activi- 
ties of  these  men  have  permitted 
them  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
each  county  while  working  the 
Farm  Game  Program.  Their  in- 
structions directed  that  while  in  the 
various  counties,  they  should  gather 
detailed  information  about  big 
game,  with  the  idea  that  eventually 
the  entire  State  would  be  covered. 


The  method  used  so  far  in  the  big 
game  survey  and  which  seems  to  be 
giving  satisfactory  results  has  been 
to  have  the  Field  Biologist  record 
the  big  game  ranges  in  the  different 
counties  on  individual  county  maps. 
The  location  of  the  ranges  is  deter- 
mined by  making  personal  inspec- 
tion trips  and  by  talking  to  sports- 
men, farmers,  and  game  protectors. 
For  example,  a  Field  Biologist 
working  in  Guilford  County  would 
know  that  there  were  not  any  bear 
in  this  county  and  probably  he 
would  soon  learn  that  there  were  no 
deer.  His  investigation  would  show 
that  Guilford  County  was  not  suit- 
able for  either  of  these  animals.  He 
would  be  informed,  however,  that  a 
few  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  county  and  as  he 
worked  through  the  county  he  would 
look  at  these  areas  and  determine 
the  extent  of  the  present  wild  tur- 
key ranges  and  also  look  over  other 
areas  which  might  be  suitable  for 
wild  turkeys.  This  information 
would  be  recorded  on  a  Guilford 
County  map  which  would  be  sent 
to  Raleigh  and  eventually  trans- 
ferred from  the  county  map  to  a 
State  map  showing  the  present  and 
potential  range  of  wild  turkeys 
throughout  North  Carolina.  The 
some  procedure  is  followed  for  each 
of  the  big  game  species  for  each 
county. 

The  method  used  in  this  big  game 
survey  admittedly  will  not  be  100 
percent  accurate  because  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  the  Field  Biolo- 
gist to  spend  sufficient  time  on  in- 
dividual areas.  Furthermore,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  plot  the  exact 
range  of  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys. 
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The  information  being  assembled, 
however,  will  on  the  whole,  be  fairly 
accurate.  At  least,  accurate  enough 
to  give  a  better  picture  of  the  big 
game  in  North  Carolina  than  the 
Game  Division  has  had  access  to  in 
the  past. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Field 
Biologists  have  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulating information  on  this 
game  survey,  and  while  the  work  is 
not  complete,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  plotting  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  ranges  of  big 
game  throughout  the  State.  To  date 
game  survey  maps  for  39  counties 
have  been  completed  for  all  three 
species,  and  35  are  almost  complet- 
ed. Before  the  present  fiscal  year 
ends,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
maps  will  be  finished  for  all  counties 
east  of  the  mountains  and  for  a 
large  number  of  those  in  the  west. 

The  big  game  survey  when  com- 
pleted will  be  valuable  from  several 
standpoints.  It  will  serve  as  a 
future  record  of  the  whereabouts  of 
deer,  bear  and  wild  turkeys  at  the 
present  time.  This  will  permit  the 
Game  Division  to  know  whether 
there  is  an  advance  or  decline  in  big 
game  populations  from  year  to 
year. 

The  most  important  use  for  this 
survey  map,  however,  will  be  more 
immediate.  It  will  serve  as  an  in- 
valuable guide  upon  which  to  base 
present  day  big  game  management; 
it  will  form  the  basis  of  a  program 
designed  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever 
increasing  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  hunting  and  in  game 
restoration.  Perhaps,  there  are  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  State  where  the 
hunting  season  on  deer  should  be 


closed  to  save  the  few  remaining 
animals.  There  may  be  counties 
where  the  wild  turkeys  should  be 
protected  for  a  few  years  to  give 
the  birds  a  chance  to  come  back. 
The  big  game  survey  will  bring  out 
these  conditions  and  permit  the 
Division  to  plan  its  program  ac- 
cordingly. Also,  we  have  sections 
where  deer  hunting  with  dogs 
should  be  regulated  because  the 
nature  of  these  localities  makes  it 
difficult  for  these  animals  to  main- 
tain their  numbers  in  the  face  of 
this  method  of  hunting  during  a 
long  open  season.  Such  places  are 
mostly  in  the  Piedmont  where  the 
cover  for  deer  is  not  nearly  as  dense 
or  extensive  as  it  is  in  the  extreme 
east.  Even  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties  everyone  might  benefit  if 
"dogging  the  bucks"  could  be  cur- 
tailed somewhat. 

Information  which  will  throw 
light  on  the  above  and  many  other 
questions  concerning  big  game  will 
be  uncovered  by  this  game  survey. 
This  will  enable  the  Game  Division 
to  direct  its  field  and  educational 
programs  designed  to  improve  the 
status  of  deer,  bear  and  wild  turkey 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  archer  fish  can  project  a  drop 
of  water  with  such  accuracy  and 
force  as  to  bring  down  any  insect 
which  may  alight  near  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

This  fish  rises  cautiously  beneath 
a  fly  or  bug  until  his  snout  projects 
into  the  air;  then  he  aims  delib- 
erately and  shoots  with  such  pre- 
cision that  an  insect  within  a  range 
of  12  to  18  inches  is  a  certain  victim. 

— U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior. 
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WINTERING  OF  THE  GREATER  SNOW  GEESE 


by  William  Johnston  Howard 


(Continued  from 

FEEDING  HABITS 

The  feeding  habits  of  Greater 
Snow  Geese  are  probably  largely 
responsible  for  their  shifting  from 
one  feeding  location  to  another  up 
and  down  the  coast.  On  land  they 
feed  in  the  marshes,  rarely  in  the 
sounds,  but  when  they  do  go  to  open 
water,  it  is  usually  to  rest  or  to 
escape  molestation.  When  feeding, 
they  head  directly  into  the  wind,  and 
there  is  a  continual  "leap  frog" 
movement  as  small  groups  fly  for- 
ward from  the  rear  to  the  front  of 
the  flock.  Mcllhenny's  description 
of  the  feeding  of  Blue  Geese  also 
applies  to  the  behavior  of  the 
Greater  Snow  Geese.  Feeding  is 
done  usually  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
refuge  managers  at  Pea  Island  and 
Back  Bay  said  that  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  birds  to  feed  also 
on  bright  moonlight  nights. 

The  diet  of  the  Greater  Snow 
Geese  seems  limited  to  fewer  items 
than  that  of  the  Blue  Geese  in 
Louisiana.  Cottam  (1935)  states, 
"In  the  areas  along  the  (Atlantic) 
coast  where  feeding  observations 
were  made,  marsh  grass  (Spartina 
patens  and  S.  alterniflora) ,  with 
lesser  quantities  of  salt  grass  (Dis- 
tichlis  spicata)  and  rushes  (Scirpus 
robustus  and  S.  species)  were  being 
consumed.  Some  segments  of  the 
alkali  weed  (Salicornia  sp.)  also 
were  being  taken."    These  geese  se- 


*This  article  originally  appeared  in  The 
Auk,  Volume  57,  October,  1940. 


December  issue) 

lect  a  locality  where,  to  quote  the 
natives,  the  cord  grass  is  "belly  deep 
on  a  cow."  Preferred  spots  seem 
to  be  where  the  grass  is  standing  in 
a  few  inches  of  brackish  or  salt 
water.  If  heavy  rains  or  strong 
winds  or  tides  cause  the  water  to 
deepen,  the  birds  leave  until  more 
favorable  conditions  prevail.  Snow 
Geese  do  not  graze,  but  drive  their 
bills  into  the  sand  at  the  base  of  the 
grass  or  sedge  and  pull  it  out  by  the 
roots.  After  a  few  weeks  of  feeding 
in  this  manner  what  was  once  a 
grassy  meadow  becomes  a  shallow 
foul  pool,  completely  devoid  of  veg- 
etation. As  the  meadow  changes  to 
open  shallow  water,  a  new  habitat  is 
created  that  is  frequented  by  ducks 
and  shorebirds. 

During  the  winter  of  1937-38, 
Snow  Geese  denuded  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 300  acres  on  Pea  Island. 
How  many  years  must  elapse  before 
these  bare  flats  will  again  be  clothed 
with  sufficient  vegetation  to  be  used 
as  feeding  grounds  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors — the  soil,  wind 
erosion,  and  water  action.  Plant 
succession  is  slow,  as  cord  grass 
does  not  stolonize  readily  and  good 
seed  years  seem  to  be  far  apart. 
During  the  vegetative  succession 
the  geese  are  forced  to  change  their 
feeding  grounds,  so  that  a  constant 
rotation  of  pastures  takes  place.  On 
Bodie  Island  there  are  wide,  bare, 
windswept  patches  of  sand  where 
the  geese  have  fed  in  past  years. 
Some  of  these  barrens  are  known 
to  be  four  or  five  years  old  and  yet 
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show  little  or  no  sign  of  revegeta- 
tion. 

Although  a  flock  of  Greater  Snow 
Geese  uses  only  a  relatively  small 
part  of  its  range  for  feeding  each 
year,  it  seems  apparent  that  many 
thousands  of  acres  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  birds.  Not  only  are 
feeding  and  resting  grounds  neces- 
sary, but  a  certain  amount  of  buffer 
area  is  essential  to  protect  them 
from  the  disturbance  of  vehicular 
traffic  and  other  annoyances. 

Bent  (1925)  quotes  Dr.  Elliot  as 
stating  that  sometime  prior  to  1898 
flocks  of  considerable  size  occasion- 
ally frequented  the  inner  beach  of 
Currituck  Sound  where  the  water 
was  brackish,  but  that  they  did  not 
stay  long  in  such  places.  Walker 
told  the  writer  that  between  1915 
and  1920  the  birds  wintered  regu- 
larly in  that  location.  He  said  they 
stayed  in  the  marshes  and  along  the 
beaches  and  did  not  feed  in  the 
sounds.  A  large  number  of  hogs 
were  kept  by  the  'Bankers'  about 
that  time,  and  the  Snow  Geese 
picked  up  considerable  food  by  eat- 
ing roots  of  grasses  and  sedges 
turned  up  by  the  swine.  Another 
source  of  food  was  grain  left  by 
hunters  as  bait  for  other  kinds  of 
waterfowl.  Baiting  is  now  illegal, 
and  grain  has  therefore  ceased  to  be 
an  item  in  the  diet  of  Greater  Snow 
Geese.  In  the  West,  Lesser  Snow 
Geese  (Chen  h.  hyperborea)  feed  in 
grain  and  stubble  fields,  but  as  small 
grains  are  grown  to  a  very  limited 
extent  near  the  east  coast,  Greater 
Snow  Geese  have  little  or  no  access 
to  this  type  of  food.  Bent  believes 
this  may  be  why  their  winter  range 


is  restricted  to  the  coastal  marshes 
and  beaches. 

From  Back  Bay  to  Pea  Island  is 
a  stretch  of  open  water  that  ranges 
from  fresh  or  slightly  brackish  to 
salt.  At  various  times  in  the  past 
the  Snow  Geese  have  been  reported 
as  wintering  adjacent  to  these 
waters.  At  Pea  Island  the  birds 
feed  in  water  that  is  more  or  less 
constantly  changing  in  degree  of 
salinity  owing  to  inundation  of  the 
feeding  grounds  by  high  tides  and 
heavy  rains.  The  irregular  flights 
of  the  flock  from  Pea  Island  north 
to  the  freshwater  pond  on  Bodie 
Island  may  be  caused  by  a  desire  or 
need  for  a  change  in  water.  A 
freshwater  pond  has  been  recently 
created  on  Pea  Island  by  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  in  its  refuge-develop- 
ment program,  and  its  use  by  the 
Snow  Geese  will  be  interesting  to 
study. 

ADULT-IMMATURE  RATIO 

The  proportion  of  immature  to 
adult  birds  apparently  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Cottam,  Nelson 
and  Williams  state  that,  when  they 
visited  Pea  Island  and  Bodie  Island 
in  January  1937,  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  birds  were  in  immature 
plumage.  On  January  26,  1938,  the 
writer  drove  his  car  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  a  large  feeding 
flock  at  Pea  Island.  As  small  units 
flew  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of 
the  flock  the  individuals  in  78  groups 
were  counted.  A  total  of  380  birds 
was  tallied;  of  this  number  257,  or 
65.8  plus  per  cent,  were  in  the  gray 
plumage  of  the  young,  and  133,  or 
34.1  plus  per  cent,  were  white.  Of 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

eating  birds  and  mammals.  Includ- 
ed among  these  are  the  hawks  and 
owls,  eagles,  wildcats,  foxes,  minks 
and  weasels.  Through  these  flesh- 
eating  animals  nature  has  attempt- 
ed to  establish  a  balance  between 
the  numbers  of  the  various  species 
of  wildlife.  When  this  balance  is 
disturbed  to  any  great  degree  by 
man  the  results  are  undesirable  to 
his  interests.  Indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  flesh-eating  birds  and  mam- 
mals should  be  suppressed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  balance  intended  by 
nature. 

Although  the  rabbit  is  the  most 
numerous  game  animal  in  the  State 
as  a  whole,  there  are  certain  areas 
which  are  understocked.  Like  the 
bobwhite  quail,  cottontail  rabbits 
are  susceptible  to  management  and 
respond  readily  to  certain  practices 
which  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
average  North  Carolina  farm  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  cost. 

Similar  to  most  other  forms  of 
wild  game  animals,  the  control  of 
the  annual  kill  and  the  manipulation 
of  food  and  cover  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  natural  prop- 
agation of  rabbits.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  former  factor  is  probably 
the  most  importance  since  many 
hunters  kill  rabbits  promiscuously 
with  no  regard  to  future  supplies. 
It  is  most  essential  that  rabbits  be 
protected  during  the  closed  season 
when  they  are  raising  young.  A 
female  killed  out  of  season  would 
probably  eliminate  a  half  dozen  or 


more  rabbits  which  would  have  pro- 
vided excellent  sport  and  food  dur- 
ing late  fall  and  winter. 

An  important  consideration  in 
making  the  farm  habitat  more  at- 
tractive to  rabbits  is  adequate  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  cover  as  the 
animals  seldom  congregate.  Almost 
invariably  they  localize  themselves 
in  individual  habitats  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
food  plots  and  brush  piles  for  cover 
widely  distributed. 

Rabbits  are  strictly  vegetarians, 
utilizing  practically  all  kinds  of 
grasses  and  legumes.  Many  wild 
shrubs  such  as  sumac,  blackberry, 
dewberry  and  wild  rose  serve  as 
winter  browse  but  for  ideal  condi- 
tions these  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  succulent  herbaceous  culti- 
vated plants  mentioned  above. 
Browse  may  also  be  of  almost  any 
species  of  tree  including  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees.  Additional  browse 
can  be  furnished  in  brush  heaps 
made  of  newly  cut  trees.  The  twigs 
and  buds  are  readily  eaten  and  the 
brush  heap  provides  good  shelter 
from  bad  weather  and  protection 
from  natural  enemies  as  well.  Sev- 
eral such  brush  piles  well  distribut- 
ed over  a  farm  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  all  food  management 
practices  for  cottontails.  Trim- 
mings from  pruning  operations  in 
orchards  when  heaped  together  not 
only  provide  an  excellent  food  and 
cover  pile  but  attract  the  rabbits 
away  from  the  trees  themselves 
where  damage  is  often  done  to  the 
trunk  bark.  A  brush  heap  of  ex- 
traordinary value  may  be  created 
by  first  putting  down  a  layer  of  hay 
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or  straw  and  piling  the  brush  on 
top  of  it. 

While  winter  is  the  time  when 
food  and  shelter  are  needed  most  by 
rabbits  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
plant  a  summer  crop  in  a  small  area 
to  attract  rabbits  to  certain  loca- 
tions away  from  places  where  they 
might  be  undesirable.  For  this 
purpose  soybeans,  late  corn,  or  both 
are  recommended.  These  two  crops 
are  very  attractive  to  rabbits. 

The  demand  for  more  wildlife  is 
increasing  every  year.  Many  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  a  game  species 
until  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Management  of  the  cottontail  rab- 
bit here  in  North  Carolina  is  essen- 
tial if  we  expect  to  maintain  the 
supply  which  is  now  considered 
plentiful  in  most  places.  Demands 
upon  this  species  of  game  are  ever 
increasing.  Its  food  value,  its  sport 
value  and  its  economic  value  are  all 
important.  It  is  estimated  by  re- 
liable authorities  that  there  are 
10,000,000  rabbit  hunters  in  the 
United  States  and  that  rabbits  pro- 
duce an  annual  food  supply  worth 
$25,000,000.  The  recreational  or 
sport  value  can  hardly  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Can  the  im- 
portance of  proper  management  of 
such  a  valuable  animal  be  over- 
looked ? 


WINTERING  OF  THE 

GREATER  SNOW  GEESE 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

these  78  units,  61  had  one  or  two 
adults  and  one  or  more  juveniles, 
five  had  no  juveniles,  and  nine  had 
more  than  two  adults.  The  average 
size  of  a  unit  was  a  little  over  five 
birds. 


The  following  winter  there  were 
rumors  that  there  were  very  few 
birds  in  the  juvenile  plumage  at  Pea 
Island  or  Back  Bay.  On  January  6 
and  7,  the  writer  with  the  aid  of  a 
binocular  made  counts  while  the 
flock  was  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
water.  Such  enumerations  are  much 
less  satisfactory  than  when  the  birds 
are  in  the  air  in  small  bunches,  as 
the  geese  stay  so  close  together  that 
counting  is  difficult.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory method  when  they  are  on 
the  ground  is  to  note  the  birds  at 
each  end  of  the  flock  where  they 
spread  out  more  than  they  do  nearer 
the  center.  Of  290  birds  counted, 
36,  or  12.4  plus  per  cent,  were  in 
juvenile  plumage  and  254,  or  87.5 
plus  per  cent,  were  in  the  white 
plumage  of  the  adult.  Counts  of 
such  small  numbers  probably  do  not 
reveal  the  true  percentages,  but 
they  do  give  a  good  enough  approxi- 
mation to  indicate  considerable 
variation  in  the  ratio  of  young  to 
adults  from  year  to  year. 

(To  be  continued) 


MOST  COURTEOUS 

The  following  extract  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Bill  Acker- 
man,  Sports  Writer  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
Mr.  Bob  Thompson  of  the  State 
Publicty  Bureau : 

".  .  .  Might  add,  your  game 
wardens  are  the  most  courteous  I 
have  ever  met  up  with.  Particu- 
larly one  on  the  dock  at  Poplar 
Branch  .  .  .  ." 

Poplar  Branch,  long  famous  for 
duck  shooting,  is  in  Currituck 
County. 
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MOUNTAIN  COVER 

FOR  RUFFED  GROUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

tions  can  produce  the  well  earned 
thrill  that  comes  when  you  hear  the 
dull  thud  of  a  pheasant  hitting  the 
side  of  our  mountains.  Only  here, 
does  the  famed  king  of  seclusion 
reach  the  heights  of  pure  reckless- 
ness in  his  mad  dashes  up  and  over 
steep  mountainsides. 


sary"t(»  bag"  the  birds  after  having 
scrambled  for  several  hundred  feet 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Along  with  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  the  mountains  nature 
has  produced  for  the  "pheasant"  the 
dense,  high  and  spreading  rhodo- 
dendron and  laurel  thickets  are 
available.  In  a  good'  many  cases 
"thicket"  is  the  wrong  description, 
for  many  mountain  sides  are  solidly 


Grouse  from  rhododendron  thicket.    After  ten  years  experience  hunting  grouse 
in  Transylvania  County  mountains  this  dog  still  travels  fast  all  day. 


In  Western  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties where  grouse  are  most  numer- 
ous, the  mountains  stretch  for  miles 
showing  their  steep  rocky  faces, 
narrow  valleys,  coves  and  ridges. 
The  terrain  alone  offers  a  good 
measure  of  protection  to  the  grouse. 
It  takes  a  hardy  sportsman  to  mus- 
ter the  speed  and  accuracy  neces- 


covered  with  a  dense  understory  of 
these  plants.  The  birds  do  not  have 
to  venture  far  from  good  protective 
cover  to  do  their  feeding.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountains  and  to  some  degree 
true  to  the  east  and  west  exposures. 
Grouse  feed  on  small  green  plants  in 
the   opening   around   thickets,  on 
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grapes  that  have  fallen  among  the 
rhododendron,  the  vines  of  which 
help  form  part  of  the  dense  jungle 
of  plants.  In  larger  openings  there 
are  haws,  holly,  sumac,  smilax,  and 
poison  ivy  tangles.  These  plants 
form  good  cover,  especially  when 
surrounded  by  rhododendron  and 
laurel. 

As  a  general  rule  the  ground  un- 
der the  rhododendron  and  laurel 
thickets  is  open.  This  permits  the 
birds  to  travel  easily  through  the 
thickets  with  a  protective  screen  be- 
tween its  line  of  flight  and  the 
hunter;  at  the  art  of  screening,  the 
ruffed  grouse  has  no  peer. 

Grouse  hunters  without  dogs 
state  that  they  have  flushed  one  bird 
as  many  as  five  times  without  get- 
ting a  sporting  chance  at  a  shot. 

In  open  country  many  sportsmen 
prefer  hunting  grouse  without  a 
dog.  The  rolling  terrain  and  thin- 
ner cover  offer  better  chances  for 
one  to  get  the  bag  limit.  Grouse 
flush  easily  in  open  cover  but  a  clear 
shot  is  quite  probable.  Grouse 
hunting  without  a  good  dog  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina usually  turns  out  to  be  fruitless 
rough  trudge.  With  a  steady  dog, 
one  that  holds  point  when  birds  are 
first  winded  until  the  gunners  are 
ready,  it  is  possible  for  one  member 
of  the  party,  at  least,  to  maneuver 
into  such  a  position  to  get  a  snap 
shot  at  the  bird. 

This  writer  has  heard  a  few  men 
boast  that  grouse  are  easy  game,  or 
just  "plumb  fools"  and  could  be 
slaughtered  at  will.  Now,  these 
gentlemen  were  evidently  hunting 
early  in  the  season,  shooting  young 


birds  that  had  not  been  shot  into 
before,  or  they  were  shooting  on 
land  that  had  been  closed  from 
hunting  for  several  years.  In  either 
case  these  birds  tend  to  stay  in 
groups,  fly  short  distances  to  trees 
where  they  can  be  taken  by  "pot 
shots."  They  are  more  or  less  tame 
and  not  frightened  by  man  nor  dog. 
But,  in  our  shot-over  thick  moun- 
tainous cover,  the  "pheasant"  will 
surely  ruin  the  best  fifty  percent 
shooting  average  ever  brought  here, 
and  fifty  percent  is  a  pretty  fair 
average. 


EFFECTS  OF 

LAST  YEAR'S  SNOW 

Reports  from  farmers  and  others 
residing  in  Caswell  County  and  the 
northern  part  of  Alamance  County 
indicate  that  quail  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  some  localities  last  winter 
during  the  unusually  heavy  snows 
which  occurred  in  these  sections  and 
remained  so  long.  In  some  places 
the  snow  was  twenty  inches  deep 
and  stayed  on  the  ground  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  without  melt- 
ing but  very  little.  One  Farm 
Game  Program  cooperator  states 
that  he  has  two  small  coveys  this 
year  on  a  range  which  was  inhab- 
ited by  five  large  coveys  last  year 
and  other  landowners  report  some- 
what similar  drops  in  the  quail  pop- 
ulation since  the  snows.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  hunters  would  be  wise 
to  go  easy  on  the  quail  shooting  in 
these  parts  this  coming  season  to 
give  the  birds  a  chance  to  gain  back 
any  losses  suffered  last  year. 

— R.  B.  Armfield. 
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NOTES  and  NEWS 


SUPERVISOR  OF 
FISH  RESOURCES 


Dr.  Willis  King 


On  December  1,  Dr.  Willis  King 
assumed  the  duties  of  Supervisor  of 
Fish  Resources  for  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  His 
work  will  include  general  supervi- 
sion over  all  fish  hatcheries,  coordi- 
nating a  plan  for  stocking  fish 
from  hatcheries;  conduct  biological 
studies  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
order  to  make  recommendations  for 
management;  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  farm  fish  pounds  for  sport 
and  food;  cooperate  with  sports- 
men's organizations  to  formulate 
plans  for  fisheries  development,  and 
also  with  the  federal  government  on 
federal  owned  lands. 

Dr.  King's  experience  has  been 
gained  in  several  sections  of  the 
United  States.  He  attended  school 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Ecology  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  After 


five  years  college  teaching  in  Zoolo- 
gy in  Nebraska  and  Ohio  he  became 
wildlife  technician  with  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  Great  Smokies 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
which  position  he  held  for  the  past 
six  and  one-half  years. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for 
fish  management  in  North  Carolina, 
Dr.  King  will  have  a  busy  schedule 
ahead. 


REGULATED 

HUNTING  FOR  RABBITS 

Farm  Game  Program  cooperator 
0.  S.  Sellars  of  Alamance  County 
reports  that  during  several  rabbit 
hunts  staged  on  his  219  acre  farm 
last  year,  206  rabbits  were  bagged. 
The  hunts  were  staged  to  thin  the 
rabbits  on  the  property  because 
they  were  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  crops.  According  to  Mr. 
Sellars,  these  animals  are  not  nearly 
so  numerous  on  the  farm  this  year 
but  there  are  still  enough  to  make 
rabbit  hunting  interesting. 

— R.  B.  Arm  field. 


MR.  CHALK  IMPROVING 
FROM  INJURIES 

Commissioner  Chalk  is  expected 
to  be  released  in  late  January  from 
Duke  Hospital  where  he  has  been 
under  treatment  for  automobile  ac- 
cident injuries  received  December 
15.  He  is  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
improving. 


SCIENTIFIC  DATA  COMPILED  BY  UNBIASED 
COMPETENT  INVESTIGATORS.  CONFIRM  THE 
FACT  THAT  NEARLY  EVERY  IMPORTANT  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE  OF  OUR  NATION  HAS  BEEN 
AND  IS  STILL  BEING  USED  OR  WASTED  MORE 
RAPIDLY  THAN  IT  IS  BEING  REPLENISHED. 

— American  Nature  association. 
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BY  J.  C.  DARSIE 


puRiNG  the  last  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  efforts  of  sportsmen 
and  farmers  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  wildlife 
conservation  by  means  of  organized 
groups.  These  groups  have  also 
served  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
desires  and  ideas  of  the  group  mem- 
bers to  the  attention  of  legislators, 
game  officials,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  type  of  organization  in- 
dicates a  healthy  interest  in  wildlife 
problems  and  a  heartening  progress 
away  from  the  disorganized  at- 
tempts of  one  or  two  individuals  in 
a  community  to  put  over  ideas  that 
might  or  might  not  be  representa- 
tive of  that  community. 

While  the  primary  cause  of  such 
organizations  is  probably  the  desire 
of  "kindred  souls"  to  get  together, 
swap  stories,  etc.,  the  fact  remains 
that  one  of  their  basic  purposes 
should  be,  and  in  many  cases  is,  the 
education  of  themselves  and  others 
along  lines  of  sound  conservation. 
The  value  of  such  education  is  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
sound  reasoning,  known  biological 
facts  and  practicability  are  em- 
ployed as  opposed  to  the  unreason- 
ing or  selfish  desires  of  individual 
members  of  a  group. 

We  know  of  a  number  and  variety 
of  clubs,  associations,  leagues, 
granges,  and  informal  groups  which 
are  doing  fine  and  progressively 
better  jobs  of  molding  public  opinion 
and  arousing  the  interest  of  sports- 
men and  farmers  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation.   Among  the  oldest  and  best 


"Seeing  is  Believing."  Business  men, 
farmers  and  wildlife  technicians  inspect 
wildlife  improvements  on  farm.  Field 
trips  like  this  one  are  occasionally  con- 
ducted in  all  districts  of  the  State. 


established  of  these  groups  are  those 
devoted  primarily  to  the  promotion 
of  field  trials  for  bird  dogs,  beagles, 
and  fox  hounds.  In  the  Piedmont 
there  are  clubs  in  Chatham,  Guil- 
ford, Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg  and 
Iredell  Counties  emphasizing  this 
phase  of  interest  which  indirectly 
promotes  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  animal 
hunted  may  be  conserved  or  in- 
creased. It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  a  large  majority  of  "dog  men" 
are  intensely  interested  in  the  means 
by  which  their  sport  may  be  bet- 
tered and  among  them  are  some 
of  our  truly  outstanding  conserva- 
tionists. 

Without  attempting  to  include  all 
those  worthy  of  mention,  we  would 
like  to  point  out  examples  of  edu- 
cational work  done  by  some  of  the 
Piedmont  organizations.  In  Win- 
ston-Salem a  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  has  for  the  past  few 
years  sponsored  a  program  in  coop- 
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£?o?/  Scouts,  Ij-K  Clubs,  Vocational  Agriculture  Students,  and  other  youth 
groups  are  taken  on  wildlife  field  trips.    Field  biologists  explain  methods  of 
developing  farms  for  game,  identify  wildlife  food  and  cover  plants. 


eration  with  the  Forsyth  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Agent  for 
wildlife  projects  among  4-H  Club 
members.  They  have  recognized  the 
need  for  education  among  boys  and 
girls  of  rural  areas  (where  almost 
all  wildlife  lives  and  reproduces). 
These  youngsters  have  cooperated 
enthusiastically  when  given  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  from  their 
elders.  How  could  we  better  insure 
a  new  generation  of  practical  con- 
servationists and  sportsmen? 

The  Piedmont  Wildlife  Club  in 
Guilford  County  has  supported  a 
similar  4-H  Club  project,  has  se- 
cured instructive  speakers  and  pic- 
tures for  its  meetings,  and  is  at 
present  planning  the  establishment 
of  a  wildlife  area  where  approved 
game  management  practices  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  active  super- 
vision and  most  of  the  work  to  be 
done  by  club  members.  Such  activ- 
ity increases  conservation  knowl- 
edge among  all  those  who  partici- 
pate. 

Last  October  we  attended  what 


was  perhaps  the  largest  county 
meeting  of  sportsmen  and  farmers 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  North 
Carolina.  About  200  were  present 
when  the  Mecklenburg  Wildlife  Club 
held  its  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Robinson  Church  Community.  Re- 
markably enough  the  meeting  was 
not  held  in  the  population  center  of 
Charlotte  but  in  the  farmers'  own 
Community  House.  The  number  of 
city  sportsmen  who  traveled  out  to 
this  rural  community  was  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  farmers 
whom  they  staked  to  a  brunswick 
stew  supper.  This  kind  of  activity 
will  do  much  to  acquaint  both 
farmer  and  sportsman  with  each 
others  problems  and  promote  a  more 
cooperative  spirit  between  what 
have  at  times  been  hostile  groups. 
The  Mecklenburg  club  is  planning 
more  meetings  of  this  type  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  and  is  working 
with  the  county  4-H  clubs. 

Wildlife  clubs  in  Rowan,  Surry 
and  Union  Counties  have  held  en- 
thusiastic and  well  attended  meet- 


This  farm  does  not  have  the  wildlife  present  which  it  should  have.    Photo  shows  portion 
of  an  80-acre  sloping  field  which  is  clean  of  wildlife  cover  during  December.    A  narrow 
strip  of  shrubs  on  back  of  terrace  adjacent  to  strip  of  lespedeza  would  greatly  improve 
the  usability  of  field  for  wildlife.  (Photo  by  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.) 

ings.  A  Grange  in  Rowan  County,  Salem  have  each  devoted  a  full  even- 
an  adult  farmers'  class  in  Iredell  ing  to  the  discussion  of  wildlife 
County  and  a  bird  club  in  Winston-    problems.    Similar  groups  are  to  be 


Protective  cover  for  quail,  rabbits  and  small  birds.    These  shrubs  and 
vines  furnish  a  haven  of  escape  for  wildlife  from  a  large  open  field. 


Coivpeas  unharvested  along  this  field  border  will  furnish  food  for  quail  and  doves. 
Shrubby  understory  of  trees  in  background  offers  essential  cover  for  quail  and  variety 
of  seeds  as  sumac,  dogwood,  grape  and  hawthorn. 


found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State.  It  seems  that  a  large  number 
of  people  are  becoming  sufficiently 
interested  in    (or  worried  about) 


our  wildlife  to  the  point  where 
they  wish  to  meet  and  discuss  its 
problems  and  learn  more  about  its 
conservation.    Such  interest  should 


A  narrow  hedgerow  of  natural  herbaceous  vegetation  ivill  furnish  travel  lanes  for 
small  game  through  a  large  field.    If  established  on  contour  of  field,  erosion  will  be 

reduced. 


Ragweed  on  terrace  from  one  woodland  to  another.    Seeds  of  this  plant  are  eaten  by 

quail  and  doves. 


certainly  produce  results  if  directed 
in  the  proper  channels  of  construc- 
tive and  intelligent  study. 

This  publication  and  the  Farm 
Game  Program  are  the  State's  con- 
tribution toward  coordinating  our 
educational  work.  After  a  careful 
and  thorough  survey  of  programs  in 
other  states,  your  Commissioner  of 
Game  initiated  the  present  plan  with 
the  aid  of  trained  field  workers  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Division's 
Game  Protectors.  By  placing  the 
emphasis  on  actual  work  done  by 
landowners  on  cooperative  demon- 
strational  areas  scattered  over  each 
district  in  the  State,  the  Farm  Game 
Program  is  conducting  an  educa- 
tional clinic  in  sound  game  manage- 
ment practices.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  facts  can  be  better 
demonstrated  by  results  in  the  field 
than  anything  else  which  might 
be  done.  Without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain this  program  in  detail,  its 
purpose  is  almost  entirely  educa- 
tional.   With  the  aid  of  Game  Pro- 


tectors and  others,  the  State's  six 
Field  Biologists  make  detailed  plans 
for  food,  cover,  and  protection  on 
selected  farms  in  each  county.  While 
there  is  usually  an  improvement  in 
game  conditions  on  such  areas,  the 
real  value  is  expected  from  the  ex- 
ample set  for  other  farmers  of  the 
community.  Where  possible,  we  in- 
vite all  those  interested  to  visit  and 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 

Woody  hedgerows  separating  large  fields 
avail  song  and  insect-eating  birds  of  nest- 
ing sites.    Also,  they  serve  as  travel  lanes 
for  game  birds. 
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WINTERING  OF  THE  GREATER  SNOW  GEESE 

by  William  Johnston  Howard 


(Continued  from  January  issue) 

BLUE  GEESE 

The  appearance  of  Blue  Geese  in 
the  flocks  of  Greater  Snow  Geese  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  seems 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  recent  years. 
Records  of  this  bird's  occurrence  in 
the  East  were  comparatively  rare 
until  the  winter  of  1934-35.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  general  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  the  States 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  and  continued  ap- 
pearance is  not  known,  but  Cottam 
(1935)  advances  the  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of 
factors,  including  strong  north  and 
northwest  winds  during  migration, 
increase  in  population  forcing  dis- 
persion, disturbance  on  wintering 
grounds  causing  wandering,  and 
drought  along  the  migratory  lane. 
Cottom,  Nelson,  and  Williams  noted 
small  flocks  of  Blue  Geese  on  Pea 
Island  and  Bodie  Island  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  1937.  On  Jan- 
uary 14,  1938,  James  0.  Stevenson 
and  the  writer  observed  seven  adult 
and  nine  immature  Blue  Geese 
among  the  flock  of  Greater  Snow 
Geese  on  Pea  Island,  and  January 
7,  he  noted  four  Blue  Geese  and  one 
White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albi- 
frons)  at  Back  Bay,  Virginia. 

PREDATORS 

From  information  at  hand,  pred- 
ators do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  wintering  Greater 
Snow  Geese.    While  at  Pea  Island 

*This  article  originally  appeared  in  The 
Auk,  Volume  57,  October,  1940. 


they  are  safe  from  molestation  by 
foxes  and  roving  dogs,  as  there  is 
no  way  for  these  mammals  to  reach 
the  island.  At  Back  Bay  the  situa- 
tion is  different,  foxes  being  present. 
During  the  winter  of  1938-39,  evi- 
dence disclosed  that  eleven  Snow 
Geese  had  been  eaten  by  foxes.  Suf- 
ficient proof  to  convict  the  fox  as  a 
serious  predator  in  this  area  is 
lacking,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
evidence  probably  represents  preda- 
tion  on  crippled  or  sick  birds,  and 
is  of  little  importance.  Likewise, 
from  present  information,  the  Eagle 
and  Duck  Hawk  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  doing  much  damage.  At 
various  times  the  writer  has  seen  a 
Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocepha- 
Ims)  or  a  Duck  Hawk  (Falco  pere- 
grinus  anatum)  fly  over  a  flock  of 
Greater  Snow  Geese.  The  birds 
became  alarmed  and  left  the  ground 
in  a  body,  but  their  fright  seemed 
of  short  duration,  as  they  soon  set- 
tled to  earth  after  the  raptors  had 
left.  The  same  behavior  resulted 
when  a  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea 
herodias  herodias)  or  an  airplane 
flew  over  them. 

When  a  Duck  Hawk  or  a  Bald 
Eagle  was  on  the  ground,  the  geese 
paid  it  little  attention.  Even  one 
of  these  birds  feeding  upon  a  goose 
in  the  midst  of  a  flock  occasioned 
little  notice;  the  geese  continued  to 
feed  as  though  the  occurrence  was 
a  perfectly  natural  one.  Inquiry 
among  local  observers  failed  to  re- 
veal any  records  of  geese  being 
struck  on  the  wing  by  an  Eagle  or 
a  Duck  Hawk,  but  James  0.  Steven- 
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son  reported  seeing  a  Duck  Hawk 
make  a  few  swoops  at  geese  on  Pea 
Island.  He  thought  the  hawk  was 
playing,  since  its  attempts  at  cap- 
ture did  not  seem  serious.  Mcll- 
henny  describes  Eagles  and  Duck 
Hawks  killing  Blue  Geese,  and  Bent 
quotes  Audubon  as  mentioning 
"White-headed  Eagles  and  other 
rapacious  birds"  attacking  Greater 
Snow  Geese. 

Flocks  of  Greater  Snow  Geese, 
while  resting  and  feeding,  are  occa- 
sionally intermingled  with  small 
groups  of  Canada  Geese,  but  the 
two  species  rarely  fly  together.  Blue 
Geese  and  Greater  Snow  Geese 
mingle,  but  as  Cottam,  Nelson,  and 
Williams  have  observed,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  former  to  maintain 
their  position  as  small  units  of  the 
larger  group.  This  is  true  at  least 
while  the  birds  are  on  the  ground. 

PROTECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Hunting  of  all  Snow  Geese  in  the 
States  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  been  prohibited  since  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  was  passed  in 
1918.  According  to  statements  of 
an  old-time  market  hunter,  they 
were  never  held  in  high  repute  as  a 
gamebird  along  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  Pearson,  Brimley,  and  Brim- 
ley  (1919)  state  that  "the  White 
Brant's  flesh  is  not  very  palatable, 
and  the  birds  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
hunted  in  this  State."  These  large 
white  geese  used  to  be  considered  a 
nuisance  because  they  ate  the  grain 
set  out  for  other  waterfowl.  If  a 
few  of  them  happened  to  fly  over  a 
blind  they  were  likely  to  be  killed, 
but  apparently  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  heavy  hunting  pressure  by 
sportsmen.    They  were,  however,  a 


favorite  object  of  'fire-lighting'  by 
local  pot  hunters.  Now,  of  course, 
they  enjoy  the  protective  efforts  of 
both  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  taking 
definite  steps  to  preserve  some  of 
the  winter  range  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  flock  of  Snow  Geese  and  has 
established  waterfowl  refuges  along 
the  coast  in  several  States.  From 
early  indications,  the  protective  and 
restorative  measures  taken  at  the 
waterfowl  refuges  at  Pea  Island 
and  Back  Bay  will  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  this  species  as  well 
as  to  other  migratory  waterfowl. 
Restoration  work  by  CCC  camps  at 
both  these  refuges  includes  such  ac- 
tivities as  control  of  wind  erosion, 
building  of  freshwater  ponds  and 
experiments  in  food  planting.  Be- 
cause the  places  where  the  geese 
feed  revegetate  very  slowly,  experi- 
ments to  renew  the  denuded  stands 
of  cord  grass  are  being  undertaken 
in  connection  with  other  phases  of 
management. 

Steps  are  under  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  create  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  which  will  em- 
brace most  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast  from  near  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  state-line  to  the  lower  tip 
of  Ocracoke  Island.  When  estab- 
lished, the  National  Seashore  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  thus 
a  large  part  of  the  wintering 
grounds  of  the  Snow  Geese  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  in  Federal 
ownership.  Encroachment  on  the 
wintering  grounds  of  the  Greater 
Snow  Geese  seems  to  be  definitely 
halted. 


Sedge  fields  finally  reach  a  stage  of  unproductiveness  for  desirable  wildlife  food 
plants;  rats  enter  and  compete  icith  birds  for  remaining  food  and  destroy  nests  of 
ground  nesting  birds.  Thick  sedge,  therefore,  will  not  carry  many  quail.  By  disking 
strips  as  shown  above  natural  wildlife  food  plants  volunteer  which  attract  quail  and 
doves  to  the  area.    A  rotation  of  strip  disking  tcill  assure  better  food  conditions  and 

reduce  the  number  of  rats. 


WILDLIFE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
PIEDMONT 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

inspect  these  farms.  The  Field 
Biologists  are  at  the  service  of 
farmers,  civic  and  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  other  organizations  to 


explain  the  program  and  other 
phases  of  wildlife  conservation. 
Individuals  and  groups  are  invited 
to  take  advantage  of  this  service  by 
writing  the  Field  Biologist  in  their 
district  or  corresponding  directly 
with  the  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  in  Raleigh. 


Native  vegetation  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  the  development  of  food 
and  cover  for  game.  Seeds  of  beg- 
garweed  are  eaten  extensively  by 
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HISTORICAL  REFERENCES  " 
ABUNDANCE  OF  BEAVER 

OF  NORTH 

Although  beaver  are  now  prac- 
tically extinct  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  of  North  Carolina,  they  were 
once  plentiful  and  formed  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  early  trade  and 
economic  life.  Many  localities  in 
the  Coastal  Plains  have  ideal  habi- 
tats. Efforts  have  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  to  restock  small  areas 
with  this  valuable  animal.  The  fol- 
lowing authentic  references  indi- 
cate that  this  animal  was  present  in 
the  Coastal  Plains. 

"BEVERS" 

(1)  Lawson's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  by  John  Lawson,  1714 
(From  edition  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America) 
pp.  123-124. 

"Bevers  are  very  numerous  in 
Carolina,  there  being  abundance 
of  their  Dams  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Country  where  I  have  traveled. 
They  are  the  most  industrious  and 
greatest  Artificers  (in  building  their 
Dams  and  Houses)  of  any  four 
footed  Creatures  in  the  World.  Their 
Food  is  chiefly  the  Barks  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  viz:  Sassafras,  Ash, 
Sweet-Gum  and  several  others.  If 
you  take  them  young  they  become 
very  tame  and  domestic,  but  are 
very  mischievous  in  spoiling  Or- 
chards by  breaking  the  Trees  and 
blocking  up  your  Doors  in  the  Night 
with  the  Sticks  and  Wood  they  bring 
thither.    If  they  eat  anything  that 


rO  THE  OCCURRENCE  AND 
IN  THE  COASTAL  PLAINS 
CAROLINA 

is  salt  it  kills  them.  Their  Flesh  is 
a  sweet  Food,  especially  their  Tail, 
which  is  held  very  dainty.  Their 
Fore-Feet  are  open  like  a  Dog's; 
their  Hind-Feet  webbed  like  a 
Water-Fowl's.  The  Skins  are  good 
Furs  for  several  Uses,  which  every 
one  knows.  The  Leather  is  very 
thick;  I  have  known  Shooes  made 
thereof  in  Carolina,  which  lasted 
well.  It  makes  the  best  Hedgers 
Mittens  that  can  be  used."  So  wrote 
John  Lawson,  Gent.  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina  in  1714. 

(2)  "The  Colonial  and  State  Re- 
cords of  North  Carolina,"  Vol. 
1,  p.  18. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Farrar,  Esq. 
from  Mr.  Francis  Yardley,  Linne- 
haven,  Virginia,  May  8th,  1654,  the 
following  was  recorded:  "In  Sep- 
tember last,  a  young  man,  a  trader 
for  beaver,  being  bound  out  to  the 
adjacent  parts  to  trade,  by  accident 
his  sloop  left  him ;  and  he,  supposing 
she  had  been  gone  to  Rhoanoke, 
hired  a  small  boat,  and  with  one  of 
his  company  left  with  him,  came  to 
crave  my  license  to  go  to  look  after 
his  sloop,  and  sought  some  relief  of 
provisions  of  me;  the  which  grant- 
ing, he  set  forth  with  three  more  in 
company,  one  being  of  my  family, 
the  others  were  my  neighbors.  They 
entered  in  at  Caratoke  (Currituck 
Sound)  ten  leagues  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  Henry,  and  so  went  to 
Rhoanoke  Island;  where,  or  near 
thereabouts  they  found  the  great 
Commander  of  those  parts  with  his 
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Indians  a-hunting,  who  received 
them  civilly,  and  showed  them  the 
ruins  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  fort, 
from  whence  I  received  a  sure  token 
of  their  being  there." 

(3)  Vol.  1,  pp.  663-664. 

On  May  21,  1707,  Robt.  Holden 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Lon- 
don: "According  to  your  Ldships 
desire  I  shall  touch  a  little  upon 
Carolina.  It  has  two  plantations 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
North  in  which  I  have  been  in  and 
lived  some  time  there;  has  barrd  In- 
lets into  It ;  which  spoyles  the  trade 
of  it  and  none  but  small  vessells 
from  New  England  and  Bermoodas 
trades  there,  the  soyle  is  more  lusty 
than  South  Carolina.  It  produceth 
Tobacco:  Indian  Corne;  English 
Wheat  in  abundance  Beef;  porke; 
hides ;  Tarr  &  so  consequently  pitch 
Furs  as  Beaver ;  Otter ;  Fox  and  wild 
cat  skins ;  deare  skins ;  Tannd  Lether 
Tallow  &c  for  druggs  rabbex  ser- 
pentarius;  saxafrax  calamus  ara- 
maticus  assarebecca  capillus  ventris 
polpodium  quercus  &c" 

(4)  Vol.  11,  p.  181. 

"Att  a  Council  holden  at  ye  house 
of  Captn  Fred  Jones  in  Chowan  June 
7th  1715"  with  the  "Honble  Charles 
Eden  Esqr  Govern1"  Captn  Gen11  & 
Adm11"  present,  the  following  trans- 
action took  place,  showing  the 
presence  of  beaver  in  this  locality  at 
that  time.  "Upon  Petition  of 
Robert  Hicks  Shewing  that  a  Tract 
of  Land  of  One  hundred  and  ninty 
Six  Acres  lying  at  the  Beaver  Dams 
on  the  Indian  Town  Creek  in  Chowan 
formerly  pattened  by  Mr  James  Far- 
low  is  lapsed  for  want  of  Being 


Seated  in  due  time  pursuant  to  ye 
Tenor  of  Said  Pattent  prayes  the 
same  be  granted  him" 

(5)  Vol.  11,  p.  785. 

"The  Journal  kept  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  dividing  line  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  1728, 
interestingly  describes  the  wildlife 
encountered  daily  and  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  beaver  or 
beaver  dams.  "October  2  The  Sur- 
veyors hasted  away  by  9  o'clock  and 
ran  the  Line  9  miles  254  poles  Little 
more  than  three  miles  from  our  last 
Camp  we  forded  a  Creek  called  Mas- 
samong,  an  Indian  name  signifying 
painted-water  from  red  oker  found 
on  the  banks  of  it,  which  in  a  flood 
tinges  the  water.  Three  miles 
further  we  made  a  hard  shift  to  pass 
over  Yapatsco  or  Beaver  Creek,  the 
water  being  damm'd  up  by  these  in- 
dustrious animals  so  high  as  to  make 
the  fording  of  it  difficult.  Then  we 
proceeded  3  miles  174  poles  beyond 
that  and  encampt  on  the  west  side 
of  Ohimpamany  Creek,  signifying  in 
the  Indian  Language  fishing  Creek. 
On  our  way  we  shot  a  Wild  Cat  as  he 
was  making  good  chear  upon  a  Fox 
Squirrel,  They  likewise  killed  three 
Deer,  which  made  great  plenty,  &c 
Consequently  great  Content  in  our 
Quarter." 

(6)  Vol.  11,  p.  802. 

"In  Currituck  County,  after  leav- 
ing Back  Bay  and  proceding  to 
Gibb's  Point  the  following  incident 
is  recorded  in  the  surveyors  Journal 
of  172  7/8:    "The  breadth  of  the 

river  is  and  its  course 

near  north.  From  the  west  side  of 
north  river  they  continued  the  Line 


Wildlife  Technician  and  Farm  Game  Cooperator  inspect  food  patches.  This  land 
probably  has  reached  its  carrying  capacity  for  quail.  With  an  average  of  one  bird 
per  acre  present,  additional  annual  food  patches  are  unnecessary.  This  land  is  an 
exceptional  farm,  being  managed  primarily  for  wildlife.    Soybeans  and  Brown  Top 

millet  with  strip  of  cane  in  background. 


45  chains  to  a  dead  Pine  and  further 
47  chains  to  a  stake. 

"Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
Beaver  Dam,  so  that  they  could  not 


proceed  directly  with  the  Line  but 
obliged  to  work  a  Traverse  in  order 
to  find  where  it  intersected  the  west 
side  of  the  said  Beaver  Dam,  to  do 


^^^^^ 

Quail  hunters  know  that  quail  use 
wheat  stubble  where  volunteer  veg- 
etation is  present.  Here  smartweed 
and  ragweed  predominate  the  nat- 
ural plants.  Lespedeza  in  grain 
stubble  also  makes  a  desirable 
habitat  for  quail. 
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which  they  took  the  Bearings  of  two 
oaks  on  the  high  Lands  which  was 
S.  41°  40' W  then  to  " 

t 

(7)  Vol.  IV,  p.  854. 

"At  a  Council  held  at  Newbern 
March  24th,  1747,  at  which  "His 
Excellency  the  Governour"  was 
present  this  request  was  made: 
"Read  the  Petition  of  Jacob  Sheets 
setting  forth  that  on  the  25  day  of 
Sepr  1735,  He  obtained  the  Kings 
patent  for  640  Acres  of  Land 
Scituate  in  Craven  precinct  as  then 
called  on  the  North  side  of  Trent 
river  That  by  the  Plot  thereof  an- 
nexed he  does  not  thro'  mistake  of 
the  Surveyor  hold  that  Quantity  by 
197  Acres  who  altho  he  has  run  out 
the  Land  agreeable  to  the  Warrant 
that  is  to  say  beginning  at  a  Poplar 
and  running  down  to  a  red  Oak  on 
Beaver  Creek,  has  returned  the  Plot 
aforesaid  thus  .  .  .  ." 

(8)  Vol.  XXLII,  p.  136. 

"Beaver  were  not  only  valuable 
articles  of  commerce,  but  sometimes 
served  other  purposes  as  well  such 
as  a  beaver  dam  being  used  in 
locating  the  boundaries  of  Edenton. 
"At  a  General  Assembly,  held  in 


Pasture  in  scattered  stand  of  trees.  Note 
absence  of  ground  cover.    Ground  dwelling 
game  has  scarcely  any  chance  to  range 
such  land. 


Edenton,  the  Twenty  First  Day  of 
August,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty. 
Gabriel  Johnston,  Esq.,  Governor,, 
the  following  law  was  passed :  "An 
Act,  for  confirming  Titles  to  the 
Town  Lands  of  Edenton,  for  secur- 
ing the  Priviledges  heretofore 
granted  to  the  said  Town,  and  for 
further  Encouragement  and  better 
Regulation  thereof  .... 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  the  several 
Acts  of  Assembly  of  this  Province 
heretofore  passed  and  Ratified,  Four 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Close  grazed  pasture  land  cannot  support  quail  unless  small  areas  are  fenced  from 
cattle.  In  this  case  one-fourth  acre  was  fenced  and  planted  to  soybeans,  lespedeza 

and  sunflower. 
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YOUTH  WRITES  ABOUT  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  PLEADS  FOR  SPORTSMANSHIP  IN  HUNTING 


I^arry  D.  Jones,  county  game 
warden,  is  seeking  to  promote 
real  interest  in  wildlife  in  Union 
County.  To  begin  his  crusade  he 
requested  Ernest  F.  Coble,  Jr.,  16- 
year-old  Monroe  high  school  student 
to  write  an  article  concerning  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  wildlife. 
It  follows : 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  fascinating  sports  is  hunting. 
Are  you  a  lover  of  wildlife?  Are 
you  uninformed  on  the  wildlife 
problems  that  arise  or  may  arise  in 
your  community?  Sometimes  we 
fail  to  see  why  our  hunting  seasons 
are  so  short,  but  when  we  stop  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  too 
long  hunting  periods,  we  will  realize 
and  appreciate  more  fully  the  posi- 
tion of  our  game  protectors  and 
wardens. 

Long  years  ago  we  had  fewer 
laws  and  fewer  people — fishing  and 
hunting  were  almost  a  necessity  for 
food  in  some  areas,  but  now  as 
civilization  advances  we  know  that 
hunting  and  fishing  have  become 
purely  sports.  We  as  citizens  of  our 
community  and  State  should  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  privileges  of 
such  recreation. 

We  should  know  our  game  pro- 
tectors better,  cooperate  with  them, 
learn  from  them,  or  some  wildlife 
magazine,  how  and  when  our  various 
kinds  of  game  raise  their  young, 
and  how  many  or  how  few  should  be 
hunted  in  order  always  to  have 
game  in  hunting  seasons. 

Though  you  may  not  know  it,  the 
State  and  its  laws  make  it  possible 


for  you  to  be  a  successful  hunter. 
Of  course,  people  don't  hunt  all  the 
time,  for  if  they  did  there  would 
soon  be  no  game  to  hunt.  Seasons 
are  limited  for  this  occasion,  to  keep 
game  from  decreasing.  The  law 
states,  "Any  game  protector  or 
warden  should  be  a  sportsman  and 
a  lover  of  wildlife."  In  my  opinion, 
if  he  is  not  a  lover  of  wildlife,  he 
will  never  be  an  efficient  game  pro- 
tector. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  man,  birds,  and 
beast.  He  loves  man.  He  loves  the 
birds  and  animals.  They  want  to 
live  too. 

Hunters,  I  say  to  you,  let  us  be 
fair  and  square  shooters,  respect 
our  laws,  the  executors  of  these 
laws,  and  most  of  all,  let  us  not  in 
any  way  abuse  or  misuse  the  privi- 
lege that  is  ours  here  in  the  State 

of  North  Carolina." 

— From  The  Inquirer, 
Monroe,  North  Carolina. 

During  deep  snows  many  birds  die  from 
lack  of  food.  Last  February  many  quail, 
doves  and  smaller  birds  perished  in  some 
of  the  north  central  counties.  Through 
such  periods,  shrubs  ivhich  hold  seeds  dur- 
ing winter  should  be  available  over  dif- 
ferent pai'ts  of  farm.  Shown  on  right 
background  is  a  sumac  thicket  ;  both  quail 
and  doves  eat  sumac. 


Farm  fish  ponds  uncle?"  management  acid  materially  to  the  farm  income.  Properly 
developed  a  one  acre  pond  will  produce  400  to  600  pounds  of  Bass  and  Bream  per  year. 
Construction  of  simple  earth  clams  holds  cost  to  a  minimum. 


HISTORICAL  REFERENCES 
TO  THE  OCCURRENCE  AND 
ABUNDANCE  OF  BEAVER 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Acres  of  Land, 
lying  in  the  Fork  of  Queen  Ann's 
Creek  in  Chowan  County,  in  the 
Province  aforesaid,  bounded  East- 
ward, by  the  lands  of  Miles  Gales; 
Northward,  by  the  lands  of  William 
Badham,  deceased,  and  George 
Lisles;  on  the  westward,  by  the 
Beaver  Dam  and  Creek,  and  on  the 
Southward,  by  the  Sound,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Public,  and  hath  been 
laid  out  for  a  Town,  called  Eden- 
ton  " 


TURKEY  LEG  BAND  RETURNED 

Mr.  Arthur  Gwynne  of  Hunting- 
ton, N.  Y.,  sends  in  leg  band,  NC 
1287  P  removed  from  a  wild  turkey 
hen  which  he  shot  December  2,  1940 
on  the  Beaumont  property,  Hickory 
Mt.  District,  Pittsboro,  Chatham 
County,  North  Carolina.  He  states 
that  "The  bird  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, fat  and  healthy.  There  were 
many  others  in  the  gang.  I  think 
turkeys  should  be  released  yearly." 

The  turkey  was  raised  on  our 
Pine  Forest  Game  Farm,  Hoffman, 
North  Carolina,  and  was  released 
December  19,  1939. 


DOVE  IS  ONLY  GAME  BIRD  WITH 
NATION-WIDE  NESTING  RANGE 

According  to  Robert  C.  McClana- 
han,  an  ornithologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
mourning  dove  is  the  only  game 
bird  that  breeds  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  while  the  mallard,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  a  Conti- 
nental breeding  range,  is  actually 
a  poor  second. 


BEAGLE  TALE 

This  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  authentic.  A  sports- 
man of  Virginia  owned  a  beagle, 
which,  apparently  was  very  lone- 
some. It  disappeared  one  day  and 
showed  up  the  following  morning 
with  a  baby  woodchuck.  The  dog 
nursed  the  woodchuck  for  several 
weeks  until  it  was  weaned.  The 
two  animals  became  inseparable 
companions  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Then  last  fall  the  wild  animal 
disappeared.  At  the  present  the 
beagle  stays  away  a  great  deal,  pre- 
sumably making  its  home  with  the 
woodchuck. 

— From  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


A  true  sportsman  will  obey  the 
game  laws  of  his  state! 
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NOTES  and  NEWS 


In  the  territory  around  Hammock 
Shoals  and  Parkers  Shoals  I  counted 
56  swan  December  21.  This  is  the 
largest  number  I  have  ever  seen 
around  these  areas. 

— PINTA  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Ocracoke,  N.  C. 


Food  conditions  seem  to  be  good 
for  birds  in  this  county.  I  believe 
we  have  as  many  quail  this  year  as 
we  did  last  year. 

—J.  W.  MOSS, 

County  Game  Protector, 
Forest  City,  N.  C. 


Large  flocks  of  blackbirds  (several 
thousand)  occur  over  the  land  of 
Pasquotank  County.  Apparently  the 
flocks  are  made  up  of  separate  sexes. 
All  the  birds  seen  were  males  and  of 
8  birds  collected,  all  were  male  red- 
winged  blackbirds  except  for  one 
male  cowbird.  The  stomachs  were 
examined  hurriedly  and  grass  seeds, 
apparently  foxtail  grass  (Setaria 
lutescens)  occurred  most  frequently. 
Other  material  was  present  but  not 
identified  in  the  field. 

— JOE  C.  RABB, 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


I  examined  the  crops  from  7  quail 
this  week.  Three  were  collected 
from  one  covey  and  four  from 
another.  These  birds  were  killed 
near  corn  and  peas  and  in  woods 
next  to  lespedeza;  yet  the  crop  con- 
tents consisted  of  approximately 
60%  small  acorns  and  40%  of  wild 
grass  seed  and  wild  berries. 

—PAUL  J.  KIKER,  JR. 
County  Game  Protector, 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. 


The  hunters  I  have  checked  this 
season  seem  to  be  having  very  good 
luck  finding  quail.  In  my  opinion  we 
have  the  largest  crop  of  quail  this 
season  than  in  several  years  pre- 
vious. The  Soil  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, directed  by  the  government 
through  the  county  agents,  has 
greatly  improved  conditions  for 
quail.  This  program  encourages 
farmers  to  plant  more  winter  crops 
which  provide  quail  food  and  cover. 

— E.  W.  CAINE, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 


Our  trappers  are  this  year  catch- 
ing more  mink  than  they  have  for 
several  years.  They  ane  getting 
$5.25  straight  for  pelts. 

—J.  H.  BRATTEN, 

County  Game  Protector, 
East  Lake,  N.  C. 


Game  bags  of  bird  hunters 
checked  run  from  three  to  five  quail. 
I  am  having  quite  a  few  reports  of 
geese  being  seen  at  different  places 
on  Tar  River  and  Fishing  Creek. 

—MANLY  M.  CARSTARPHEN, 
County  Game  Protector, 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 


WINNERS  STAKE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
HOFFMAN 

The  Carolina  Amateur  Field  Trial 
Association  announces  that  their 
winners  stake  will  be  held  March  15 
and  16.  The  trials  are  to  be  run  on 
lands  of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  at  Hoffman.  This 
is  the  land  on  which  a  field  trial 
course  is  being  developed. 

Provisions  have  been  made  to  use 
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the  ten  fully  furnished  over-night 
cabins  at  the  Sandhills  Recreational 
Area  for  those  desirous  of  securing 
lodging  near  the  site  of  the  trials. 
The  large  assembly  hall  at  this 
recreational  center  is  to  be  used  for 
all  general  meetings.  Meals  are  to 
be  served  from  the  lodge  kitchen  to 
all  those  who  remain  on  the  site  of 
the  trials. 


DAVIS  LEADS 

John  K.  Davis,  Randolph  County 
Game  Protector,  made  20  prosecu- 
tions during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, which  number  was  the  highest 
for  any  single  county  in  the  State. 


NO  NEED  TO  WAIT  WHEN  FISH 
KEEPS  DATE;  NEVER  LATE 

Fish  may  not  be  able  to  tell  time 
but  one  *  variety — the  grunions,  a 
species  of  small  smelt — sets  a  clas- 
sic example  of  punctuality  for  resi- 
dents of  Southern  California,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

These  Pacific  swimmers  come  out 
of  the  ocean  every  spring  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  wet  sands  of  the 
California  beaches.  Without  con- 
sultation of  wrist  watches  or  alarm 
clocks,  they  invariably  come  up  one 
hour  after  high  tide,  within  a  few 
minutes,  beginning  the  third  day 
after  the  full  moon  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

They  are  so  prompt,  the  Bureau 
reports,  that  local  newspapers  pub- 
lish schedules  for  their  appearance, 
and  the  beaches  are  lined  with  thou- 
sands of  people  watching  them 
come  out  of  the  water,  riding  on 
the  crest  of  each  big  breaker  as  it 
rolls  in. 


QUAIL  RESPOND  TO  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Dr.  Earp  in  Johnston  County  has 
quite  an  extensive  and  practical 
game  management  program  in  force 
on  his  2,000-acre  plantation.  His 
program  is  based  mostly  on  plant- 
ing power  line  lanes,  tobacco  beds, 
and  other  small  spots  to  soybeans 
each  year,  leaving  unharvested 
strips  around  field  borders.  These 
management  practices  are  produc- 
ing results.  Dr.  Earp  estimates 
that  there  are  50  coveys  of  quail  on 
the  place  this  year. 

A  standing  arrangement  with  the 
tenants  is  in  effect  whereby  they 
leave  a  portion  of  all  crops  of  known 
value  to  wildlife  unharvested  each 
year.  Without  an  exception  this 
practice  had  been  carried  out  on  all 
the  fields  I  saw  on  the  place.  The 
planting  program  requires  one  team 
of  mules  and  the  services  of  one 
man  for  one  week.  This  seems  fair- 
ly cheap  in  view  of  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Earp,  any 
farmer  can  practice  game  manage- 
ment to  his  advantage  however 
small  his  farm  may  be;  that  a  man 
with  only  50  acres  could  do  the  same 
thing  on  a  smaller  scale  and  have 
some  nice  quail  coveys  around  the 
place. 

This  farm  is  serving  a  very  useful 
purpose  for  the  whole  game  man- 
agement movement  because  so  many 
people  hunt  there  during  a  year's 
time.  Mr.  Scott,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  hunted  there  during 
January  and  found  six  coveys  dur- 
ing an  evening  in  the  field. 

— R.  B.  Aemfield. 


FOOD  FOR  BIRDS— IS  IT 
AVAILABLE  ON  YOUR  FARM 
DURING  FEBRUARY? 
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NATIVE  PLANT  SUCCESSION  ON  PIEDMONT  SOILS 
Changing  plant  life  causes  changes  in  animal  life 

by  William  d.  lee 


Joils  OF  the  Piedmont  Plateau  re- 
gion of  North  Carolina  may  be 
separated  into  two  broad  divisions — 
upland  and  bottomland.  The  former 
"grew"  in  place  from  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  the  native  rocks; 
the  latter  have  been  formed  from  the 
deposition  along  stream  courses  of 
soil  material  removed  from  the  up- 
land, largely  by  rainwater. 

From  the  purely  scientific  stand- 
point, upland  Piedmont  soils  may  be 
placed  in  some  thirty  groups,  each 
called  a  series,  just  as  trees  fall  in 
families  like  pine  or  oak.  The 
stream-laid  soils  occur  in  some  eight 
series.  There  is  also  the  break- 
down of  a  series  into  sands,  silts,  and 
clays  just  as  we  have  longleaf ,  short- 
leaf,  and  white  pines.  But  for  this 
discussion  we  may  put  the  uplands 
in  two  broad  classes — the  red  land 
soils  and  the  gray-land  soils ;  and 
leave  bottomland  as  a  unit.  The 
red-lands  are  largely  clays,  the  gray- 
lands  and  stream  areas  dominantly 
sandy.  True,  many  of  the  red-lands 
were  once  sandy.  Erosion,  or  re- 
moval of  surface  and  subsoil  ma- 
terial, has  been  responsible  for  the 
change.  And  this  brings  us  to  our 
topic  of  native  plant  succession. 

But  first  let  us  consider  the  origi- 
nal growth  on  areas  of  gray-land 
soils.  From  early  accounts  we  learn 
that  various  oaks  such  as  white, 
black,  southern  red,  with  frequently 
blackjack  and  scrub,  were  common. 
Hickories  were  plentiful;  and  there 
were  occasional  loblolly  (P.  taeda) 
and  shortleaf    (P.  echinata)  pine 


stands  on  the  more  sandy  areas  or 
drier  ridges.  The  principal  shrub  or 
low-growing  tree  was  dogwood.  In 
the  original  red-land  forests  the 
common  oaks  were  white,  black,  and 
southern  and  northern  red.  Hick- 
ories were  plentiful  and  stands  of 
beech  and  maple  were  found  on  some 
of  the  dark  red  soil  areas  with  an 
occasional  cedar.  Pines,  other  than 
white  (P.  strobus)  seldom  occurred, 
and  this  pine  only  occasional.  Bot- 
tomlands were  covered  with  beech, 
maple,  birch,  poplar,  sweet  gum, 
sycamore,  willow,  and  alder,  de- 
pending upon  moisture  conditions. 
Throughout  the  Piedmont  tree 
growth  was  dominant,  there  being 
only  a  very  few  small  glade-like 
areas  which  supported,  a  "stand  of 
wild  pea  and  bush  grass." 

Topography  played  a  part  in  dis- 
tribution of  tree  species.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  on  the  steeper  lands 
red  and  black  oaks  and  pine  were 
more  common ;  on  the  smoother 
areas,  white  and  post  oaks,  often 
with  blackjack  oak  on  the  flatter 
terrain.  Exposure  was  an  even 
more  important  factor  in  places — 
beech,  maple,  and  white  oak  being 
more  common  on  northern  slopes; 
red,  black,  post,  and  scrub  oaks, 
hickory,  and  pine  being  dominant  on 
southern  slopes. 

Why  do  we  find  that  practically 
every  wooded  area  which  has  at 
sometime  been  farmed  is  now  sup- 
porting a  growth  of  pine,  with  only 
a  few  scattered  oaks,  hickories, 
sweet  gums,  persimmons,  or  dog- 
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answer.  Marly  of' the  ^raly 
sandy  lands  have  become 
red  clay  areas,  and  both 
red  and  gray-lands  are 
frequently  almost  "down 
to  rock  bottom"  before  be- 
ing turned  over  involun- 
tarily to  Nature  as  the 
great  healer.  Where  a 
moderately  severe  to  se- 
vere condition  is  present 
(subsoil  only  left)  plant 
succession  is  practically 
the  same  on  both  of  our 
major  soil  groups.  Pover- 
ty grasses  usually  appear 
during  the  first  growing- 
season;  in  the  second  year  various 
low-growing  weeds  such  as  plan- 
tain, button  weed,  panic  grass,  pin- 
weed,  and  low  ragweed.  The  taller 
weeds  such  as  ragweed,  golden-rod, 
and  aster  are  dominant  the  third 
season,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
low  brambles  and  briers.  Generally 
during  the  fourth  year  broomsedge 
literally  takes  over,  and  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  old  fields  are  decid- 
edly yellowish-brown  both  summer 
and  winter  with  this  plant.  Here 
we  should  pause  for  a 
good  word  about  broom- 
sedge.  Were  it  not  for  this 
plant  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  abandoned  farm 
land  in  North  Carolina's 
Piedmont  would  be  com- 
pletely torn  to  pieces  with 
deep  gullies  of  canyon- 
like proportions.  Even  the 
smoother  old  fields  would 
have  become  bare  worth- 
less areas.  Broomsedge 
has  been  the  salvation  of 


Herbaceous  vegetation  (mostly  sedge  and  native 
grasses)  first  appear  in  the  depressions  of  this  hillside 
of  subsoil.  The  rabbit  is  the  principal  game  animal 
living  in  this  stage  of  vegetation.  The  attempt  to 
grow  black  locust  on  this  soil  proved  unsuccessful. 


the  Piedmont  by  holding  "what  was 
left"  and  preparing  the  way  for 
pines  to  eventually  gain  a  foothold 
and  become  dominant.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  heaped  upon  the 
waving  stalks  of  this  generally 
"cussed"  weed.  But  since  it  has 
been  so  beneficial  in  holding  soil 
material  it  has  also  created  a  favor- 
able condition  for  the  old  field  (P 
taeda) ,  shortleaf  (P.  echinata),  or 
scrub  pines  (P.  virginiana) ,  and 
these  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the 


Within  this  stand  of  thin  sedge  a  variety  of  native 
legumes  such  as  common  lespedeza,  beggarweed  and 
partridge  pea  grow.  These  plants  afford  an  abundance 
of  food  for  quail.  The  sedge  if  undisturbed  will  event- 
ually crowd  out  the  legumes. 
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Blackberry,  ivilcl  plum  and  other  shrubs  have  almost  taken  over  this  abandoned  field. 
A  few  pines  appear.  Notice  in  foreground — sedge  is  giving  icay  to  blackberries. 
Here  quail  find  summer  food  and  escape  cover.    Song  and  insect-eating  birds  make 

good  use  of  such  areas. 


sixth  year  after  abandonment  of  the 
field.  In  the  severely  eroded  areas, 
such  as  we  are  now  discussing,  the 
scrub  pines  appear  almost  exclus- 


ively of  other  trees.    But  the  pine 
is  not  destined  to  remain  indefinite- 
ly.   At  widely  varying  periods,  or 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Hardwood  forest  in  bottomland — Oak,  maple,  beech,  sycamore,  gum  and  other  hard- 
woods.   Pines  have  disappeared.    Notice  absence  of  ground  cover.     Such  lands 
support  the  majority  of  our  remaining  small  number  of  icild  turkeys. 
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THE. SPORTSMAN'S  BEST  FRIEND 

(From  Field  &  Stream) 
BY  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


very  normal  man  has  some  kind 
of  job.  Even  if  he  is  very  rich 
and  has  no  need  to  do  ordinary 
work,  yet  the  wary  care  of  his 
money  is  a  task  in  itself.  Of  all  the 
jobs  known  to  me,  one  seems  to 
rank  above  all  others  in  difficulty 
and  thanklessness.  It  is  likewise 
work  which  entails  hardship  and 
considerable  personal  danger.  And 
the  holder  of  it,  as  things  are  now 
in  many  localities,  often  suffers 
from  wholly  undeserved  unpopu- 
larity. The  man  I  mean  is  the  game 
warden.  And  if  he  is  the  right  kind, 
he  is  the  sportsman's  best  friend. 
If  he  is  really  worthy  of  his  impor- 
tant office,  he  should  be  recognized 
everywhere  for  what  he  truly  is. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  had  no 
game  laws,  we  would  very  soon  have 
no  game — even  rabbits  would  be  as 
scarce  as  dodos.  These  are  wise  and 
necessary  laws.  Such  regulations 
are  usually  drawn  up  each  year  by 
state  game  commissions  with  the 
sanction  of  the  state  legislatures.  In 
other  words,  the  people,  through 
their  duly  accredited  representa- 
tives, make  the  laws. 

There  are  also  Federal  regulations 
for  migrating  wildfowl.  It  seems 
understood  that  a  state  owns  the 
game  in  it  if  it  stays  there ;  but  if  it 
migrates  in  season,  the  Government 
owns  it.  And  when  it  passes  from 
one  country  to  another,  the  two 
governments  concerned  try  to  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement  concern- 
ing regulations  touching  this  game. 


In  all  this  there  is  nothing  high- 
handed. It  is  decent  and  regular. 
The  average  man  in  America  is  left 
more  free  to  hunt  than  is  any  other 
civilized  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  a  sport  that  is  enjoyed 
in  varying  degrees  by  rich  and  poor. 
It  is  in  our  free  country  truly  a 
people's  sport.  And  our  people  have 
made  laws  regulating  that  sport  in 
order  to  perpetuate  it. 

As  is  proper,  these  laws  vary  in 
practically  all  the  states.  Local  con- 
ditions determine  their  exact  nature. 
Every  state  has  its  own  game  laws 
printed  for  each  season,  and  every 
buyer  of  a  hunting  license  is  sup- 
plied with  a  copy.  Moreover,  com- 
plete seasons,  bag  limits  and  other 
pertinent  matters  are  given  wide 
publicity  by  newspapers  and  by 
sporting  magazines.  Any  honest 
man  who  is  a  hunter  would  have  a 
hard  time  not  knowing  the  law. 

But  human  nature  is  such  that 
whenever  we  make  a  law,  even 
though  we  ourselves  make  it,  we 
have  to  hire  some  one  to  enforce  it. 
This  is  true  of  practically  all  laws, 
and  is  especially  so  of  game  laws.  In 
some  states  the  governor  has  the 
power  of  appointing  game  wardens; 
in  others,  the  power  is  delegated  to 
the  chief  game  warden.  Sometimes 
organizations  of  sportsmen  make 
recommendations  of  the  men  they 
wish  appointed. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  such 
a  man  gets  his  position.  When  once 
he  is  sworn  in,  he  immediately  be- 
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comes  a  representative  of  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law.  He  represents  the 
people's  will.  And  he  is  the  best 
friend  of  the  true  sportsman,  the 
law-abiding  hunter.  Just  as  the 
policeman  and  the  highway  patrol- 
man protect  our  lives  and  property 
from  thieves  and  other  scoundrels, 
so  the  game  warden  protects  our 
game,  and  in  so  doing  protects  our 
hunting.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  all 
of  us  who  love  this  hardy  recreation 
might  just  as  well  hang  our  guns  on 
the  wall. 

By  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  amid  the  lonely  dangers  of 
the  wilderness,  it  is  the  warden's 
chief  business  to  hunt  down  the 
violators  of  the  people's  laws.  His 
work  is  full  of  real  hardship,  some- 
times of  great  peril,  of  almost  con- 
stant dealing  with  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  we  like  to  avoid.  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  is  un- 
paid. In  a  genuine  sense,  the  whole 
outdoor  sporting  fraternity  is  de- 
pendent on  him  for  its  sport. 

He  is  the  active  and  accommodat- 
ing friend  of  the  hunter  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  do  the  right  thing ; 
and  in  dealing  with  the  hunter  who 
breaks  the  law,  the  game  warden  is 
never  his  enemy.  He  is  only  a  just 
and  fearless  man  doing  his  duty.  I 
have  rarely  met  a  game  warden  who 
did  not  make  me  feel  that  he  was 
holding  down  the  hardest  kind  of 
job,  and  doing  so  like  a  man. 

"Why,  yes,"  you  may  agree, 
"these  are  good  guys,  but  what  are 
we  supposed  to  do  about  it?" 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is 
to  obey  the  law,  so  that  the  warden 
can  put  you  completely  out  of  his 
mind  as  a  violator.   This  is  the  pri- 


mary way  to  cooperate  with  him. 
This  in  itself  upholds  his  hands.  I 
also  believe  that  we  should  cease  to 
regard  him  as  just  another  man  with 
a  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
working  for  us. 

He  holds  what  should  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  honored,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  vital, 
positions  in  any  community.  He 
guards  what  we  hold  dear ;  he  is  the 
sleepless  sentinel  of  our  sport. 
Everything  that  he  does  is  for  our 
good.  And  not  only  does  he  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  lawbreakers,  but  he 
studies  the  needs  of  game,  he  feeds 
it,  he  rescues  it  in  time  of  drought, 
flood  and  blizzard.  Throughout  the 
year  he  is  our  game's  best  friend  as 
well  as  ours. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  ras- 
cally game  wardens.  With  such 
men,  the  duty  of  good  sportsmen  is 
to  see  that  they  lose  office.  As  in 
any  field,  there  are  trimmers  and 
those  who  play  to  their  favorites. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  these  men 
are  altogether  worthy  of  their 
positions. 

Some  of  my  happiest  associations 
have  been  with  game  wardens.  Most 
of  them  are  deeply  read  in  wood  lore. 
In  administering  the  law  they  are 
stern  and  unwavering,  as  they 
should  be,  for  they  are  trusted  pub- 
lic servants.  Yet  many  hunters  hate 
to  see  a  warden.  If  they  are  honest, 
he  is  their  best  friend.  And  if  he  is 
a  real  one,  he  merits  the  highest 
degree  of  respect  and  friendship 
from  the  sportsmen. 


Hounds  and  bird  dogs  running 
loose  during  the  spring  kill  many 
young  rabbits  and  destroy  quail 
nests. 
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"["HE  management  of  the  fish  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging assignments  that  I  can 
imagine.  The  aquatic  resources  of 
this  State  are  truly  unsurpassed. 
Very  few  other  states  offer  as  wide 
a  variety  of  natural  and  impounded 
waters,  extending  from  the  bays  and 
sounds  of  the  coast  to  the  rugged 
spring  fed  streams  of  the  higher 
mountains,  and  still  fewer  have 
such  waters  in  anything  near  the 
quantity  found  in  North  Carolina. 
The  fish  life,  which  naturally  would 
accompany  such  a  variety  of  aquatic 
environments,  would  be  expected  to 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  V 

RESd 


By  Will 


occur  in  correspondingly  numerous 
forms.  This  it  does,  where  man's 
use  of  natural  resources  has  not 
been  too  severe  and  misdirected. 

Unfortunately  some  of  our  best 
streams  have  been  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  domestic  and  indus- 
trial pollution.  In  such  instances 
the  recreational  assets  of  the  State 


Straight  fork  of  the  Oconalufty  River  rises  high  up 
in  one  of  the  most  primitive  parts  of  the  Great 
Smokies.    It  su2)2W?,ts  both  brook  and  rainbow  trout 
and  provides  excellent  fishing. 


COVER 

The  large  pools  used  for 
rearing  trout  at  the  Morri- 
son Hatchery,  Waynesville, 
have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  this 
plant  and  the  surrounding 
trout  waters.  The  pools  are 
60  feet  in  diameter  and  are 
from  6  to  9  feet  in  depth. 
They  have  a  capacity  of 
100,000  one-inch  fingerling 
trout,  or  about  25,000  five- 
inch  fish.  The  pools  have 
natural  gravel  bottoms  and 
have  been  very  efficient 
producers  of  disease  free 
trout. 
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have  been  appreciably  lowered  and 
only  a  vigorous  program  of  educa- 
tion and  properly  informed  leader- 
ship can  point  out  these  losses  and 
show  the  way  to  their  recovery. 
Many  of  our  larger  reservoirs  are 
so  heavily  laden  with  silt  that  the 
aquatic  life  necessary  as  food  for 
fish  cannot  live,  many  organisms 
cannot  grow  for  lack  of  light,  and 
the  efforts  of  fish  to  spawn  are  fre- 
quently doomed  to  failure.  The  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  silting 


and  its  cause,  soil  erosion,  lies  in  a 
program  of  education  which  aims  to 
teach  the  value  of  saving  the  soil 
and  water,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  farmer,  but  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
nature's  free  waters  will  come  to 
them  in  a  condition  wholesome  for 
fish  life  and  human  recreation. 

Sometimes  nature  herself  can  be 
rather  severe.  The  floods  of  August, 
1940,  left  many  trout  and  bass 
streams  badly  washed  out;  even 
bank  vegetation,  large  trees  and 
buildings  were  washed  away.  It  will 
take  several  years  for  streamside 
vegetation  to  recover  to  the  point 
where  adequate  shade  and  bank  pro- 
tection is  restored.  In  the  mean- 
time some  of  the  streams  which 


The  Neuse  River,  like  many  of  the  meandering  streams  of  the  Piedmont  provides 

sj)ort  and  food  for  many  an  angler. 
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previously  supported  trout  probably 
will  be  too  warm  and  open  during 
the  next  few  seasons  for  these  ex- 
acting fish.  It  is  highly  significant 
that  where  forest  cover  had  been 
best  protected  and  where  the  run- 
off was  reasonably  retarded,  the 
streams  were  more  closely  confined 
to  their  normal  channels  and  little 
serious  damage  was  caused  by  the 
floods. 

Without  going  further  into  the 
more  discouraging  aspects  of  the 
conditions  confronting  us,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  we  look  at  other  features 
which  influence  the  picture.  The 
State  is  well  equipped  with  trout 
hatcheries  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tain section,  and  well  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  for  restocking  our 
trout  streams.  In  most  instances, 
our  facilities  for  hatching  and  rear- 
ing trout  to  a  small  fingerling  size 
are  adequate.  Our  additional  needs 
are  for  more  natural  pools  and  race- 
ways where  some  of  these  fingerling 
trout  may  be  carried  over  winter 
before  stocking  in  the  spring.  At 
that  time  the  greatest  danger  of 
floods  is  past  and  the  food  supply 
is  building  up  in  the  streams.  The 
number  of  hatchery  raised  trout 
which  eventually  reach  the  anglers' 
creel  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
this  method  of  management.  We 
know  that  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
hatch  and  grow  exceptionally  fast 
at  the  Marion  hatchery  during  the 
winter  months ;  that  the  Boone  plant 
gives  best  results  with  brook  trout; 
tha  the  hatcheries  at  Waynesville 
and  Roaring  Gap  can  handle  all  of 
these  species,  while  at  Mt.  Mitchell 
Refuge  the  water  is  generally  too 
cold  for  efficient  hatching  but  dur- 


Little  Lake  in  Craven  County,  is  a  gem  in 
a  wilderness  setting.    It  is  shallow  and 
sandy  bottomed,  typical  of  the  lakes  of  the 
lower  Coastal  Plains. 


ing  the  summer  months  is  ideal  for 
growing  fingerlings.  A  close  co- 
ordination of  these  facilities  will 
enable  us  to  benefit  from  the  best 
features  of  each. 

We  need  additional  facilities  for 
producing  warm  water  fishes.  New 
ponds  and  lakes  are  being  developed 
faster  at  the  present  time  than  we 
can  raise  fish  to  stock  them.  Floods 
damaged  the  small  plant  at  Marion 
and  we  are  now  undertaking  some 
repairs  and  improvements  at  that 
hatchery.  The  Fayetteville  Hatch- 
ery, in  spite  of  recent  enlargement, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  fish  from  the  central  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  State. 

A  very  urgent  need  is  for  experi- 
mental study  and  propagation  of 
forage  fish  suitable  for  lakes  and 
ponds  of  this  State.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  in  many  instances 
lakes  and  ponds  are  already  over- 
stocked with  predatory  species,  and 
one  of  the  factors  limiting  further 
growth  is  an  absence  of  suitable 
food.   We  need  in  many  instances  to 
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raise  and  stock  forage  fishes  as  food 
for  the  bass  we  eventually  expect  to 
catch  and  eat. 

We  need  to  keep  a  close  check  on 
the  returns  from  our  investment  in 
hatcheries  and  stocking  activities. 
On  the  cooperative  areas  within  the 
National  Forests  and  on  several  of 
the  streams  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  careful 
records  of  the  catch  are  kept  each 
season.  We  hope  to  extend  such  a 
system  to  representative  ponds  and 
lakes  in  the  central  and  eastern  pa'rts 
of  the  State.  It  is  only  good  busi- 
ness procedure  to  know  just  what 
our  stock  in  trade  is,  and  what  in- 
crement we  may  expect  to  harvest. 

In  managing  private  ponds  and 
lakes,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number  in  this  State,  the  owner 
needs  to  employ  the  same  planning 
and  close  attention  to  production  re- 
quirements that  he  does  on  an  acre 
of  vegetables,  corn,  or  tobacco.  Poor 
land  is  no  more  productive  when 
flooded  with  water  than  it  is  when 
planted  to  corn.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples of  fertility,  aeration,  and 
harvest  of  the  increase  apply  to 
pond  life  as  well  as  to  dry  land.  Also, 
a  £?ood  farmer  does  not  attempt  to 
place  all  kinds  of  livestock  together 
in  the  same  lot,  provide  them  with 
the  same  or  no  feed,  and  expect  a 
profit  from  his  project.  It  is  fre- 
quently true  that  the  smaller  the 
pond,  the  more  carefully  it  must  be 
managed.  There  is  more  to  be  said 
in  this  connection,  which  should  wait 
for  special  treatment  in  a  later  issue 
of  this  bulletin. 

A  survey  of  the  fish  resources  of 
North  Carolina  convinces  one  of  the 
boundless  opportunities  that  exist 


for  research,  planning  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  wealth  of  wholesome 
recreation  and  food  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  fishing.  Our 
fish  program  will  consider  the  needs 
of  the  small  boy,  the  idle  hour  bank 
fisherman,  the  man  who  fishes  just 
to  be  outdoors,  and  the  man  who 
takes  his  fishing  seriously.  We  have 
room  for  all,  and  all  have  a  right  to 
expect  attention  to  their  interests. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
organized  sportsmen  are  willing  to 
support  any  reasonable  well  planned 
endeavor,  which  has  as  its  aim  the 
development  of  better  fishing. 


ALASKA  FUR  SHIPMENTS 

(U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

The  value  of  furs  shipped  from 
Alaska  during  the  calendar  year 
1940  amounted  to  $1,944,719. 

Average  value  of  furs  by  species : 


Bear:  Black  or  Glacier  $  2.00 

Polar    27.00 

Beaver    18.00 

Coyote    5.00 

Fox:  Red    7.00 

Cross    13.00 

Silver    27.00 

*White    13.50 

*Blue    27.50 

Hare    .10 

Lynx    43.50 

Marmot    .50 

Marten    32.00 

Mink    8.50 

Muskrat    1.10 

Otter    10.50 

Squirrel    .10 

Weasel    .60 

Wolf    18.00 

Wolverine    5.50 


*Not  including  pelts  from  Pribilof  Islands. 


The  1940-1941  hunting  season  in 
North  Carolina  closed  February  15. 
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OLD-TIME  MARKET  HUNTER  REMINISCES;  SAYS 
PROTECTION  BRINGING  GAME  BACK 


"|  killed  more  than  1,000  water- 
fowl in  one  week  and  shipped 
the  whole  lot  to  New  Orleans  for 
$2.40  a  dozen,  or  $.40  a  pair.  That 
was  the  largest  number  of  ducks  I 
ever  bagged  in  one  week." 

Cap'n  Theodore  Johnson  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  levee  and  spat 
into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Cap'n  Johnson, 
youngest  of  the  5  or  6  old-time 
market  hunters  still  alive  in  the 
Mississippi  delta  region,  was  talking 
to  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

"In  the  old  days,"  said  Johnson, 
"a  good  market  hunter  down  here 
shot  an  average  of  100  birds  a  day 
and  thought  nothin'  of  it.  On  an 
average  good  day  he  bagged  between 
140  and  150  birds.  And  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  25  to  30 
birds  was  a  poor  day's  shootin'." 

The  old-time  market  hunter  from 
Louisiana  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  He  killed  and  sold  about 
10,000  wild  game  birds  each  season 
between  1902  and  1911  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful 
market  hunters  in  the  bayous  and 
swamps  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 

"But  mark  my  word  for  it,"  the 
Cap'n  said,  "It's  a  darn  good  thing 
the  Federal  Government  started 
regulatin'  the  bag  limits  and  seasons, 
or  else  there  wouldn't  be  many  ducks 
and  geese  left  to  look  at  today.  We 
were  shootin'  'em  off  so  fast  the 
birds  didn't  have  a  chance.  But 
with  the  refuges  and  the  laws, 
they're  comin'  back  now." 


Cap'n  Johnson  was  referring  to 
fact  that  in  1900  there  were  at  least 
150  million  migratory  waterfowl  in 
North  America  and  that  the  wild- 
fowl began  dwindling  so  rapidly  that 
by  1934  there  were  less  than  30 
million  wild  ducks  and  geese  on  this 
continent.  Waterfowl  regulations 
recommended  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
nation-wide  system  of  national  wild- 
life refuges  are  both  playing  an 
important  part,  he  believes,  in  in- 
creasing the  continental  population 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  which  has 

more  than  doubled  since  1935. 

— U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


JUDGES  SELECTED 

"The  Carolina  Amateur  Field  Trial 
Association  has  selected  Mr.  M.  G. 
Dudley  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  and  Mr. 
Park  C.  Brinkley  of  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, as  judges  for  the  Field  Trial 
to  be  held  March  15  and  16  on  the 
State-owned  lands  at  Hoffman." 

—A.  L.  MAYNOR, 

President,  Carolina  Amateur 
Field  Trial  Asso., 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
 •  

DOVE  BANDING 

During  the  year  1940,  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  cooperating  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
banded  approximately  400  Eastern 
Mourning  Doves. 


Sportsmen  will  now  take  to  the 
streams  for  fishing.  Obey  the  bag 
and  size  limits! 
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BIRD  BANDING 
BRINGS  MIGRATION 
RECORDS  AND  FACTS 

J/INGSVILLE,  Ontario,  Canada.  — 
Jack  Miner,  the  owner  of  The 
Jack  Miner  Bird  Sanctuary,  has 
since  1909,  for  some  thirty-one 
years,  banded  over  50,000  ducks. 
Since  1915,  some  twenty-five  years, 
he  has  banded  over  23,000  Canada 
geese. 

Kingsville  is  located  25  miles  from 
Detroit,  Michigan  over  in  Canada. 
In  making  a  check  on  the  bands  re- 
turned and  taken  from  dead  ducks 
it  was  found  over  a  period  of  these 
thirty-one  years  that  ninety  per 
cent  were  shot  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Of  the  6,000  geese  that  have 
been  reported  shot  all  were  reported 
brought  down  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  six.  In  other  words, 
only  one  out  of  the  1,000  reported 
shot  were  reported  from  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  breed  in  Northern  Ontario  and 
at  Hudson  and  James  Bay  and  mi- 
grate down  through  the  Great  Lakes 
region  remain  in  their  Eastern 
flight  lane;  namely,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
No  doubt,  the  Western  ducks  and 
geese  keep  to  their  flight  lane  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rockies  in  the  same  proportion. 

Every  hunter  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, especially  around  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, and  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  North 
Carolina,  well  realize  what  the  Jack 
Miner  Bird  Sanctuary  has  meant  to 
their  game  supply  during  the  last 
half  century. 


NEAR  KINSTON 


Doves  nest  at  different  altitudes. 
Some  doves  select  the  ground  for 
nesting  sites  while  the  majority 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  The  pair 
of  doves  which  selected  the  top  of 
this  loblolly  pine  evidently  did  not 
want  to  be  disturbed.  Arrow  points 
to  nest  location  which  is  80  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  height  of 
this  nest  in  Lenoir  County  may  have 
broken  all  known  records. 


"Near  the  Pee  Dee  River  during 
January  I  saw  one  dove  in  a  large 
flock  which  had  solid  white  wings. 
The  remainder  of  the  dove's  body 
was  the  usual  grayish  color." 

—PAUL  J.  KIKER,  JR. 

Anson  County  Game  Protector, 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
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NATIVE  PLANT  SUCCESSION  ON 
PIEDMONT  SOILS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

between  25  and  60  years,  oak  and 
hickory  begin  to  enter.  As  the  pines 
pass  maturity  and  decline  the  forest 
gradually  becomes  a  climax  one  of 
oak-hickory.  On  the  most  severely 
eroded  sites  scrub  pine  will  often 
gain  a  foothold  within  8  to  15  years 
with  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
herbaceous  plants  which  cannot 
"make  the  grade." 

On  red-land  areas  where  erosion 
is  comparatively  slight  the  steps 
leading  to  pine  stands  are  much 
shorter.  The  second  season  after 
abandonment  old  fields  are  usually 
covered  with  tall  weeds,  brambles, 
and  briers;  and  broomsedge  is  be- 
ginning to  appear.  By  the  fifth  year 
pines  are  well  established.  These 
are  usually  shortleaf.  Here,  too, 
oaks  and  hickories  begin  to  enter 
earlier,  often  within  20  to  30  years. 

With  old  field  areas  of  gray-lands, 
only  slightly  eroded,  we  find  that 
crab  and  Bermuda  grasses  are  dom- 
inant the  first  season.  Ragweed, 
bitter  weed,  golden-rod,  wild  lespe- 
dezas,  and  many  other  tall  weeds  as 
well  as  brambles  are  prevalent  the 
second  year.  Broomsedge  takes 
charge  the  third  season,  but  gives 
way  in  another  year  or  two  to  pine. 
This  succession  pine  is  nearly  al- 
ways loblolly  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Piedmont,  and  shortleaf 
in  the  northern  part.  As  with  the 
other  soil  conditions  the  pines  event- 
ually give  way  to  an  oak-hickory 
climax  forest.  In  each  of  these 
three  successions  there  are  occa- 
sional persimmon,  dogwood,  and 
cedar  present  with  the  pine. 


Areas  of  stream-laid  soils  are  not 
appreciably  eroded,  but  generally 
are  receiving  contributions  from 
the  higher  lands.  Abandoned  bot- 
tomland fields  present  favorable 
sites  for  rapid  establishment  of 
trees. 

On  the  better  drained  sections 
pines  usually  appear  within  three 
years,  the  grasses,  low  and  tall 
weeds,  and  broomsedge  quickly  suc- 
ceeding each  other.  By  the  fifth 
season  pines  are  well  established. 
Sycamore,  poplar,  and  gum  creep  in 
gradually,  with  occasional  maple 
and  beech  appearing  within  20  to 
30  years.  Eventually  the  pines  give 
way  to  the  hardwoods,  with  beech 
and  maple  becoming  the  climax  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  few  of  our  Pied- 
mont bottomlands  today. 

The  story  is  different  on  the  wet- 
ter or  the  more  poorly  drained  bot- 
tom lands  which  have  been  aban- 
doned after  attempts  at  cultivation 
or  to  establish  pastures.  With  these 
coarse  rush-  or  reed-like  grasses, 
iron  weed,  and  tall  rushes  and  reeds 
soon  cover  the  area.  However, 
within  three  or  four  years,  willow, 
alder,  and  occasional  sweet  gum 
crowd  out  these  plants.  Apparently, 
as  long  as  soil  remains  wet  or  poorly 
drained,  this  growth  will  be  domi- 
nant. With  improved  drainage 
beech  and  maple  enter. 

On  all  soil  areas  where  fire  is  an 
annual  occurrence  the  succession  is 
held  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
broomsedge  stage — frequently  it  is 
15  to  25  years  or  more  before  pines 
can  really  take  over.  Occasional 
resistant  oaks  such  as  scrub  and 
blackjack  will  enter  with  pine.  If 
fires  are  infrequent  the  succession 
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is  retarded  only  two  or  three  years, 
in  most  cases.  Piedmont  soil  con- 
ditions do  not  permit  fires  to  wreak 
as  much  havoc  as  they  do  in  the 
Sandhill  section  of  the  State. 

Continuous  grazing  of  abandoned 
fields,  where  no  grasses  are  sown  by 
man,  will  hold  the  type  of  vegeta- 
tion to  various  grasses,  weeds,  and 
broomsedge  for  years,  with  pine, 
persimmon,  and  occasional  oak  slow- 
ly gaining  ground.  Mowing  will,  of 
course,  keep  the  succession  in  the 
broomsedge  stage.  Plowing  (left 
fallow)  does  the  same  thing. 

A  feeding  ground  for  quail,  doves, 
larks,  many  song  birds,  and  rabbits 
are  found  in  the  old  field  of  the 
Piedmont.  The  ideal  stage  is  just 
as  broomsedge  enters  the  succes- 
sion. The  low  and  tall  weeds,  rang- 
ing from  sparse  seed-bearers  to  the 
beggarweeds  and  lespedezas,  supply 
abundant  food;  broomsedge  fur- 
nishes sufficient  cover.  Where  occa- 
sional mowing  holds  the  succession 
to  this  partial  broomsedge  cover, 
conditions  are  ideal  for  quail,  larks, 
and  rabbits.  Doves  prefer  the  first 
and  second  years  in  the  succession, 
or  the  tall  grass  and  low  weed 
period.  Persimmon,  wild  plum,  and 
dogwood  furnish  food  for  many 
species.  Many  tree-feeding  birds 
such  as  the  chickadee,  titmouse  and 
waxwing,  find  ample  foraging  in 
the  pines  when  they  have  begun  to 
produce  cones,  or  in  the  cedar 
thickets.  As  the  oak-hickory  growth 
comes  on  food  and  shelter  are  pro- 
vided for  song  birds,  squirrels,  and 
larger  species.  As  man  has  dis- 
turbed the  forest  so  has  he  inter- 
fered with  its  inhabitants,  either 
causing  them  to  disappear  entirely 


or  to  be  replaced  by  other  species. 
And  when  Nature  takes  hold  of 
man's  abandoned  acres  she  also  pop- 
ulates those  lands,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  as  she  provides  more 
food  and  cover. 


"Many  species  of  migratory 
waterfowl  are  very  plentiful  over  the 
entire  Currituck  Sound  tributaries, 
marshes  and  beach  lands.  From 
very  close  observation  I  am  sure 
diving  ducks  (Canvas  back,  Red 
head,  Scaup,  and  Ruddy  duck)  have 
increased  15  percent  since  the  annual 
check  was  taken  January  15,  16  and 
17.  American  coots  have  also  in- 
creased, especially  from  Poplar 
Branch  to  Kitty  Hawk  Bay. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  cold  weather — 
freezing  of  open  waters  and  lakes  in 
northern  states.  These  conditions 
naturally  cause  the  ducks  to  move  on 
south  and  when  they  once  get  a  taste 
of  Currituck  Sound  waterfowl  food, 
well,  they  just  stay  put." 
February  1,  1941 

—ST  CLAIR  LEWARK, 
Special  Game  Protector, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C. 

On  February  1,  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Graham,  Biologist  with  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  gave  a  lecture  to  the  Field 
Biologists  of  the  Division  and  faculty 
members  of  N.  C.  State  College.  An 
enthusiastic  group  heard  his  inter- 
esting discussion  of  "Ecological 
principles  to  action  programs  de- 
signed to  attain  the  best  use  and 
conservation  of  the  land,  with  special 
reference  to  agricultural  areas. " 


IF  YOU  WANT  BETTER 
HUNTING  NEXT  YEAR, 
KEEP  YOUR  DOG  PENNED 
DURING  SPRING  AND 
SUMMER." 
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"|n  the  American  youth  lies  the 
hope  of  saving  our  wildlife"  is 
an  oft  repeated  statement  of  people 
actively  interested  in  wildlife  con- 
servation problems,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  more  truth  in 
so  few  words.  The  older  sportsmen 
have  always  hunted  and  killed  the 
wildlife.  Now,  many  kinds  of  game 
birds  and  other  game  animals  have 
become  scarce,  and  many  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  find  out  the  reasons 
for  this  scarcity  have  found  that 
man  has  done  too  complete  a  job  of 
destroying  wildlife  homes.  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  the  sportsmen 
of  this  fact,  but  it  is  not  so  hard 
to  interest  the  young  folks  of  high 
school  age  and  younger.   In  fact  the 


4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  who  have 
worked  on  wildlife  conservation 
projects  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  therefrom.  There  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  this  interest  and 
enjoyment  will  continue  when  these 
young  folks  become  our  leading  citi- 
zens and  sportsmen,  and  then  they 
will  be  able  to  get  enjoyment  from 
helping  to  increase  and  protect  the 
wildlife  as  well  as  from  the  whole- 
some sports  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  might  easily  be  that  the  future 
generations  will  realize  twice  as 
much  enjoyment  from  the  wildlife 
resources  as  does  the  present  gen- 
eration. Therefore,  I  say  more 
power  to  the  4-H  and  other  youth 
organizations. 

— Ross  0.  Stevens. 
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THE  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  4-H 

CLUBS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  L.  R.  Harrill 


£very  hunter  and  sportsman  who 
takes  to  the  field,  observes  with 
alarm  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  game  and  other  wildlife 
in  our  state.  Also,  they  notice  the 
vast  area  of  eroded  soil,  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  our  forest  and 
natural  resources  and  much  of  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Five  years  ago, 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  through  the  4-H 
clubs,  in  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and  through 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Cartridge  Corporation,  inaugurated 
a  program  of  wildlife  conservation 
designed  to  create  a  consciousness 
of  the  real  value  of  wildlife  in  a 
program  of  agriculture,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  impor- 
tance and  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
recreational  value. 

For  four  years  now,  the  white 
4-H  club  members  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  one  year,  the  Negro 
4-H  club  members,  have  conducted 
an  organized  program  of  wildlife 
conservation.  In  this  program  4-H 
club  members  make  surveys  of  the 
home  farms  showing  the  location 
of  fields,  crops,  forests,  pastures, 
meadows,  eroded  areas,  fences, 
buildings,  springs,  streams,  etc., 
showing  the  area  and  amount  of 
feed  crop  in  cover  for  game  and 
birds.  They  also  make  a  wildlife 
survey  of  the  farm  showing  the 
number  of  game  birds,  song  and 
insect-eating  birds,  hawks  and  owls, 
game  and  f urbearing  animals. 


Another  phase  of  the  program  is  to 
locate  and  identify  various  kinds  of 
plants  found  on  the  farm,  collect 
and  mount  leaf  specimens.  The 
basis  for  the  maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  wildlife  has  been  the  ap- 
plication of  practices  on  farm  land 
for  improving  food  and  cover. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
program  has  been  the  State  Wildlife 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  interested  in  wildlife 
conservation.  Seventy-five  or  more 
4-H  club  members  have  been  given 
a  week's  stay  at  the  wildlife  camp 
with  all  camp  expenses  paid.  Sel- 
dom does  one  find  so  much  interest 
in  an  activity  as  is  found  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  program. 
Likewise,  one  seldom  observes  as 
much  cooperation  between  father 
and  son  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  program.  The 
program  in  North  Carolina  has 
brought  closer  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  boy  and 
his  dad.  It  has  developed  a  com- 
munity and  a  county  consciousness 
that  to  succeed,  all  must  work  to- 
gether. It  has  brought  about  a 
closer  relationship  between  those 
interested  in  conservation,  and  es- 
pecially the  hunter,  and  the  farmer. 
And,  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  it  has 
given  the  4-H  member,  a  greater 
appreciation  of  life  on  the  farm. 

In  presenting,  in  brief  outline  and 
in  pictures,  a  summary  of  the  4-H 
wildlife  conservation  program,  it  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  each  reader  of 
this  publication  will  secure  a  better 
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understanding  as  to  just  what  can 
be  done  and  what  is  being  done  by 
the  4-H  club  members  and  farmers 
in  an  effort  to  restore  and  conserve 
our  wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  To 
be  a  success,  the  conservation  pro- 
gram must  have  full  cooperation  of 
every  one  concerned.  If  you  have 
read  this  far,  please  familiarize 
yourself  with  this  program  as  it  is 
conducted  in  your  county,  and  if 


perchance  there  is  not  a  program 
organized,  won't  you  as  a  sports- 
man, or  as  one  interested  in  wild- 
life conservation,  give  your  moral 
support  and  leadership  in  helping  to 
organize  the  farm  youth  of  our 
state  into  a  conservation  program 
that  will  assure  for  us,  for  them, 
and  for  posterity,  at  least  a  part  of 
our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources ? 


THE  4-H  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 


PURPOSE 

To  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  wildlife  and 
to  create  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  farm  boy  and  girl  to  the  value 
of  such  a  program  in  relation  to 
farming,  its  economic  value  and  its 
recreational  advantages. 

WORK  REQUIRED 

The  work  as  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  pamphlet. 

BASIS  OF  AWARD 

Points 

Club  members  story  "My  Con- 
tribution to  a  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Program'*    300 

Actual  Results  Accomplished 
as  shown  by  Records  Sub- 
mitted   500 

Record  Books,  Neatness  and 
Completeness    100 

Other  Activities  in  4-H  Club 
Work    100 

Total  1000 

AWARD 

A  week  at  the  State  Wildlife  Con- 
ference to  the  75  club  members  sub- 
mitting the  best  records. 


RULES 

1.  Any  farm  boy  or  girl  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  living 
on  the  farm,  is  eligible. 

2.  Records  must  cover  a  mini- 
mum period  of  4  months. 

3.  Records  must  be  in  State  office 
on  or  before  July  22nd. 

PLAN  AND  OUTLINE  FOR  4-H  WILD- 
LIFE CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

I.  FARM  SURVEY 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  your 
farm  to  show : 

(a)  Fields,  woodlands,  thickets, 
hedgerows,  pasture  lands,  eroded 
areas,  fences,  buildings,  springs, 
streams,  etc.  (See  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1788,  page  3.) 

(b)  Areas  definitely  designated 
for  wildlife  food  and  cover  produc- 
tion. (Such  areas  might  include 
gully  and  other  eroded  areas,  field 
borders,  small  openings  in  wood- 
lands, brushy  areas,  abandoned 
fields,  steep  slopes  and  other  odd 
corners  about  the  farm.)  Letter  the 
fields,  woodlands  and  pasture  lands 
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Winners  of  County  Wildlife  Projects  are  given  a  week  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp 
each  year.   Here  they  receive  lectures  on  wildlife  and  numerous  field  trips. 


alphabetically,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and 
number  the  wildlife  improvements 
you  have  made. 

II.  PLAN  FOR  FIELD  IMPROVEMENTS 

Write  a  plan  to  indicate  how  each 
area  is  to  be  treated.  (Such  a  plan 
might  show  kinds  of  seed  or  shrubs 
to  plant,  time  of  planting,  and  treat- 
ment of  soil,  strips  of  small  grains, 
lespedeza,  soybeans,  etc.,  to  be  left 
unharvested  along  fields  borders,  or 
other  special  types  of  treatment  as 
might  be  suggested  under  "Field 
Improvements." 

III.  FIELD  IMPROVEMENTS  REPORT 

This  report  might  indicate  the 
progress  in  the  following  types  of 
developments : 

1.  Field  patches  planted.  (In  re- 
porting this  and  the  following  ac- 


tivities, it  might  be  advisable  to 
refer  to  wildlife  area  numbers  on 
farm  survey  map.)  For  informa- 
tion relative  to  location  and  develop- 
ment of  food  patches  see  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1788,  pages 
6  to  19  and  23  to  24. 

2.  Gully  and  other  severely  erod- 
ed areas  treated  to  prevent  erosion 
and  provide  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. (See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1788,  pages  6  to  15  and  figures  4  to 
16.  Also,  see  February  1938  issue 
of  "Wildlife  Management  in  North 
Carolina." 

3.  Field  borders  planted  to  wild- 
life food  crops  and  field  borders  of 
small  grains  and  lespedezas  left  un- 
harvested. (See  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1788,  pages  15  to  19  and  illus- 
tration on  page  15.) 
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4.  Development  of  additional 
cover:  Allowing  hedgerows  and 
ditch  banks  to  grow  up  with  native 
shrubs,  permit  thickets  to  grow 
near  woodland  borders  and  in  open 
areas  in  woodlands.  (See  figure  3 
and  pages  20  to  22  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1788  for  kinds  of  shrubs 
suitable  for  providing  food  and 
cover.) 

5.  Planting  of  food  and  cover 
producing  shrubs  on  areas  which 
have  been  designated  for  wildlife. 
(See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1788, 
pages  20  to  22,  and  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Leaflet  No.  200.) 

6.  Leaving  hollow  trees  as  nest- 
ing places  for  furbearers  and  hole 
nesting  birds.  Designate  in  some 
manner  the  location  of  den  trees  on 
farm  survey  map. 

7.  The  making  and  erecting  of 
nest  boxes  for  song  and  insect-eat- 
ing birds,  squirrels,  etc.  (See 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456  and 
"Helping  Our  Bird  Friends."  For 
suggestions  about  squirrel  boxes  see 
January  1938  issue  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement  in  North  Carolina,  pages 
10  to  11. 

NOTE  :  The  pamphlets  "Helping 
Our  Bird  Friends"  and  "Wildlife 
Management  in  North  Carolina" 
may  be  secured  from  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1788  may  be  secured  from  County 
Agents  or  N.  C.  State  College  Ex- 
tension Service. 

IV.  WILDLIFE  SURVEY 

1.  Make  a  Wildlife  Survey  and 
record  the  information  called  for  in 


the  columns  of  the  proper  tables  on 
the  survey  forms. 

(a)  Game  Animal  Survey.  This 
will  include  the  following  animals: 
Quail,  turkey,  grouse,  dove,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  deer,  and  bear. 

(b)  Furbearing  Animal  Survey: 
Opossum,  raccoon,  skunk,  mink, 
weasel,  otter,  muskrat,  fox,  wildcat, 
etc. 

(c)  Hawk  and  Owl  Survey. 
(Sparrow  hawk,  pigeon  hawk, 
sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  hawks, 
marsh  hawk,  osprey,  red  shouldered 
hawk,  red-tailed  hawk,  barn  owl, 
screech  owl,  barred  owl,  great 
horned  owl,  etc.)  Designate  harm- 
ful and  beneficial  species  as  sug- 
gested in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  497 
and  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  370. 

(d)  Song  and  Insect-eating  Bird 
Survey.  Including  such  birds  as 
robins,  mockingbirds,  flycatchers, 
bluebirds,  wrens,  etc. 

2.  List:  (a)  Number  of  cats  on 
farm. 

(b)  Number  of  dogs  on  farm: 
Hounds,  bird  dogs,  others. 

Forms  with  explanation  for  re- 
cording the  data  required  in  Wild- 
life Survey  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  L.R.Harrill,  Extension  Service, 
N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

V.  PLANT  SURVEY 

1.  Make  a  Plant  Survey  and  re- 
cord the  information  called  for  in 
the  proper  tables  on  the  survey 
forms. 

(a)  Shrubs  and  vines  found  on 
the  farm  which  produce  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.    (See  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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Man's  efforts  to  clean  farm  land  of  all  natural  shrubs  has  resulted  in  loss  of  soil. 
(Above)  picture  shows  loss  of  field  caused  by  erosion  along  stream  where  shrubs  are 
removed  each  year.  (Below)  Boy  shows  "Dad"  another  value  in  shrubs — Insect- 
eating  birds  nest  there;  travel  lanes  are  provided  for  game  birds.  Wildlife  Con- 
servation projects  include  the  management  of  shrubs  in  an  orderly  pattern  on  the 
farm.    There  is  a  definite  place  for  shrubs  on  stream  banks,  narrow  hedgerows  and 

woodland  borders. 
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Preparing  land  for  a  food  patch  along  field  border.    Lespedeza  will  be  planted  here; 
a  staple  food  of  the  bob-white  during  fall  and  winter. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1788,  pages 
20  to  22.) 

(b)  Trees  found  on  the  farm 
which  produce  food  or  cover  for 
wildlife. 

(c)  Other  food  and  cover  pro- 
ducing plants  found  on  the  farm 
such  as  lespedeza  and  partridge  pea. 

2.  Collect  and  mount  a  specimen 
of  each  plant  listed  in  the  Plant 
Survey  charts.  Number  each  mount- 
ing and  label  with  both  common  and 
scientific  name. 

Forms  with  explanations  for  re- 
cording data  required  in  Plant  Sur- 
vey may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  L.  R. 
Harrill,  Extension  Service,  N.  C. 
State  College,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Birds  command  the  attention  of 
all.  The  colors  of  their  plumage  and 
the  melodies  in  their  song  provide 
us  with  a  more  enjoyable  country- 
side in  which  to  live  and  labor. 


GUILFORD  COUNTY 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
4-H  council,  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Darsie,  Field 
Biologist,  N.  C.  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  spoke  to  the 
group  on  wildlife  conservation  prac- 
tices and  showed  colored  slides  illus- 
trating various  management  prac- 
tices. At  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
club  members  who  desired  to  carry 
wildlife  projects  for  1941  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  for 
the  project.  Thirty-seven  members 
signed  up  for  the  activity,  repre- 
senting nine  4-H  clubs.  Mr.  Darsie 
plans  to  visit  these  club  members 
the  first  week  in  March,  along  with 
a  representative  from  the  Extension 
Service,  to  walk  over  the  farms  with 
them  and  make  suggestions  for 
wildlife  conservation  on  the  farm. 

— L.  M.  BOSWELL, 
Asst.  County  Agent 
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Illustrated  lectures  on  wildlife  are  given  to  Jf-H  clubs  throughout  the  State.  Field 
Biologists  of  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  have  talked  to  clubs  in  the 
majority  of  counties.    Above  picture  was  taken  at  the  Annual  State  4-H  Club  Camp  at 

Swannanoa. 


STANLY  COUNTY 

The  4-H  club  members  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  wildlife  conser- 
vation program.  One  meeting  in 
each  club  last  year  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  wildlife,  to  encourage 
the  boys  and  girls  to  take  more 
interest  in  small  birds  and  animals. 
Twenty  members  participated  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  program  last 
year.  We  feel  that  the  rural  boys 
and  girls  have  been  made  more 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  help- 
ing to  keep  what  wildlife  we  have 
and  intend  to  improve  conditions  so 
that  wildlife  can  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Three  years  ago,  Horace 
Carter  of  the  Endy  Club  conducted 
a  wildlife  project  on  his  farm  and 
improved  conditions  for  wildlife  in 


his  community.  He  planted  cane 
and  peas  for  food,  and  fed  the  birds 
where  food  was  scarce.  He  built 
several  squirrel  boxes  and  boxes  for 
small  birds.  It  was  well  known 
around  the  community  that  he  was 
trying  to  help  the  wildlife  situation 
and  got  considerable  support  from 
the  neighboring  farms.  As  a  result 
of  his  work  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  wildlife  in  the  com- 
munity. 

— L.  W.  TROXLER, 
Asst.  County  Agent 


Mr.  Ralph  J.  Shutt  of  Forsyth 
County  says,  "If  I  can't  grow 
enongh  fruit  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts for  myself  and  my  birds, 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  then  I  am  not 
much  of  a  farmer." 
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IREDELL  COUNTY 

The  work  done  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation by  Iredell  4-H  club  members 
has  made  both  urban  and  rural  folks 
in  the  county  more  wildlife  conser- 
vation conscious.  During  the  past 
year  (1940),  fifty-seven  club  mem- 
bers carried  wildlife  projects  with 
each  doing  something  to  aid  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  on  their 
farm  and  in  their  community.  A 
great  value  received  from  the  pro- 
jects by  the  club  members  came 
from  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  habits,  foods,  and  names  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  the  study  of 
various  insects  and  plants.  A  pro- 
gram of  birdhouse  construction 
resulted  in  many  original  ideas, 
ranging  from  houses  constructed  of 
pieces  of  hollow  trees  and  old  auto- 
mobile tires  to  smoothly  built  houses 
from  finished  lumber. 

— J.  w.  POU, 

Asst.  County  Agent 


NASH  COUNTY 

Nash  County  4-H  club  members 
have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  wildlife  conservation  project 
during  the  past  five  years.  Many 
outstanding  projects  have  been  con- 
ducted and  much  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  majority  of  the  members  who 
are  planning  to  participate  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  project  have 
made  definite  plans  as  to  the  type 
and  scope  of  project.  Signs  are 
being  constructed  to  be  placed  at 
each  farm  where  a  boy  is  conducting 
the  project.  One  farm  with  the  wild- 
life conservation  program  has  shown 
an  increase  of  quail  from  two  to 
eight  coveys. 

— L.  M.  STANTON, 
Asst.  County  Agent 
,  #  

A  balanced  agricultural  program 
must  include  wildlife. 
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JACKSON  COUNTY 

The  Jackson  County  Hunters'  and 
Fishermen's  Club  has  agreed  to 
furnish  200  pounds  of  Sericea  lespe- 
deza  to  4-H  club  members  carrying 
wildlife  projects.  These  members 
will  be  given  enough  seed  to  plant 
Ys  of  an  acre  and  will  of  course  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  regular 
wildlife  project. 

—J.  P.  GILES, 

Asst.  County  Agent 


PRIZES  SHOULD  BE  AWARDED 

I  hope  next  year  we  can  get  some 
organization  to  furnish  prizes  for 
the  best  individual  4-H  club  wildlife 
project  and  further  stimulate  this 
interest. 

— J.  A.  SUTTON, 
Asst.  County  Agent, 
Durham  County 


JOHNSTON  COUNTY  4-H 
CLUB  MEMBER  BECOMES  FARM 
GAME  PROGRAM  COOPERATOR 

Franklin  Batten,  4-H  club  member 
of  Micro,  North  Carolina,  was  re- 
cently signed  up  as  a  cooperator 
with  the  Farm  Game  Program.  He 
secured  his  father's  permission  to 
use  their  100-acre  farm  as  a  com- 
bined 4-H  club  project  and  a  State 
demonstration  area.  Franklin  plans 
to  plant  several  food  patches  for 
wildlife  on  old  tobacco  bed  sites  and 
field  borders  and  leave  unharvested 
strips  of  small  grain  and  lespedezas 
around  thickets  and  other  coverts. 
It  is  the  plan  on  this  farm  not  to 
allow  any  hunting  until  the  game 
has  been  increased  through  protec- 
tion and  additional  food  and  cover 
have  been  provided. 


Field  trip  for  bird  study.    Instructor  identifies  birds  and  nests  and  discusses  means  of 

attracting  birds  to  the  farm. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 

A  Field  Biologist  of 
the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries 
reports  an  increasing 
interest  in  wildlife  con- 
servation among  4-H 
clubs  of  his  district 
during  the  last  three 
months.  All  the  clubs 
in  Durham,  Johnston, 
Warren,  and  Wake 
Counties,  have  devoted 
meetings  to  the  study 
of  farm  game  manage- 
ment, and  the  Game  Di- 
vision has  cooperated 
closely  with  these 
groups  by  giving  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the 
subject.  Pamphlets  ex- 
plaining various  feat- 
ures of  wildlife  conser- 
vation have  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  club. 
4-H  clubs  of  other  coun- 
ties will  soon  receive 
this  same  program. 

The  Assistant  County 
Agricultural  Agents  in 
charge  of  4-H  club 
work  have  cooperated 
to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams result  in  real  progress  in 
wildlife  conservation  education. 
During  December,  January,  and 
February,  thirty-one  4-H  clubs  in 
the  four  counties  previously  men- 
tioned were  visited  by  the  Field 
Biologist,  and  the  total  number  of 
members  present  at  the  meeting  was 
2,975. 


4-H  WILD  LIFE  DEMONSTRATION 
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"No  hunting  without  permission  of  Owner,"  Regulated 
hunting  on  this  farm  will  prevent  the  breeding  stock 
from  being  killed.  Without  limiting  "the  take"  of  game 
by  hunters,  a  decrease  in  number  of  game  must  be  ex- 
pected. Catawba  County  Rod  &  Gun  Club  furnished  these 
signs  to  Jf-H  Club  members  who  completed  the  wildlife 
conservation  projects. 


COVER 


The  Farm  Demonstration  Agents 
direct  the  4-H  club  program  in 
each  county.  Picture  shows  As- 
sistant Agent  G.  R.  McColl  of 
Catawba  County  with  three  4-H 
club  members  inspecting  a  wildlife 
food  patch  of  milo  maize,  millets 
and  lespedeza. 
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This  fawn  escaped  the  flood  of  the  Roanoke  River  during  August  1940.    The  farm  toy 
released  deer  after  water  receded.    This  lad  has  first-hand  contact  with  wildlife. 


PARENTS  APPRECIATE  SON'S 
PROGRESS 

Earl  Rhodes  of  Catawba  County 
after  building  a  prize  birdhouse 
from  a  hollow  log  and  planting  12 
food  patches  for  quail  says,  "My 
parents  think  this  is  the  best  4-H 
club  project  available  and  will  help 
me  all  they  can  to  improve  my  pro- 
ject for  another  year." 


IMPROVE  FIELD  CONDITIONS 

In  the  4-H  club  wildlife  conser- 
vation work  in  Johnston  County  this 
year  we  are  stressing  the  importance 
of  improving  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions for  game  in  the  field.  We  feel 
this  type  of  program  will  not  only 
gain  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  but  in  time  will  bring  about 


constructive  work  in  the  field  where 
it  will  be  of  most  benefit. 

— ED  AYCOCK, 

CHARLIE  C.  CLARK,  JR., 
Asst.  County  Agents, 
Johnston  County 


EDGECOMBE  COUNTY 

4-H  club  boys  have  sponsored  a 
wildlife  conservation  program  for 

the  past  four  years.  The  program 
has  steadily  grown  in  popularity. 
In  1939,  thirty-eight  members  com- 
pleted wildlife  projects  and  in  1940, 
forty-five  have  been  completed. 
Those  boys  working  on  wildlife  pro- 
jects state  that  they  can  see  a 
decided  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wildlife  on  the  farm. 
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Colored  Jf-H  duos  also  have  their  wildlife  conservation  projects.  Another  barren 
field  border  is  being  treated  to  support  quail  and  rabbits  next  year.  Lespedeza 

is  sown  here. 


THE  ROBIN 

(From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Negro  4-H  club  conference  by 
Betres  Anderson,  member  from  Alamance  County.) 


"Let  us  talk  about  the  birds  as 
they  are  flocking  back  from  the 
South,  building  new  homes,  and  pre- 
paring for  their  young.  Would  it 
not  be  proper  to  tell  something 
about  one  of  the  birds  that  everyone 
is  familiar  with?  Then,  I  am  sure 
that  would  be  the  Robin. 

First  of  all  the  Robin  builds  its 
nest,  and  after  the  nest  is  complet- 
ed, the  eggs  are  laid  and  the  female 
bird  stays  on  the  nest  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  The  birds  are  born 
almost  without  feathers,  and  their 
eyes  are  closed.  They  seem  to  be 
nearly   all   mouth,   opening  their 


beaks  to  such  a  tremendous  gape, 
when  anyone  comes  near  the  nest 
that  you  would  think  they  would 
pretty  nearly  swallow  each  other. 

The  mother  and  father  birds 
know  well  what  they  mean  and 
fairly  pour  the  worms,  caterpillars, 
and  insects  into  those  yawning  lit- 
tle mouths,  working  from  daylight 
to  dark  trying  to  fill  them  up.  This 
is  what  makes  birds  such  good 
neighbors,  they  save  so  many  of  our 
fruits,  vegetables  and  crops  from 
being  eaten  by  caterpillars  and 
other  insects. 

The  parent  birds  get  the  results 
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Group  of  Jf-H  club  members  hear  talk  on  fish  culture.   A  most  interesting  and  worthwhile 
project  for  farm  youth  is  the  development  and  management  of  farm  fish  ponds. 


that  they  are  working  for,  because 
in  a  few  weeks  the  nestlings  have 
grown  so  enormously  that  they  fill 
up  the  whole  nest,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  would  fall  over  the  edge  if  they 
grew  any  larger. 

Then  the  mother  bird  begins  to 
change  her  plans  and  instead  of 
coming  right  into  the  nest  and  drop- 
ping the  worms  into  the  open  beaks, 
she  lights  a  few  inches  away  from 
the  nest  and  coaxes  the  baby  birds 
to  scramble  and  flutter  out  of  the 
nest  and  along  side  of  the  twig  to 
reach  it.  In  a  few  days  or  more, 
their  feathers  are  well  grown,  and 
they  have  learned  to  balance  them- 
selves on  the  branches  with  their 
wings,  and  then  the  mother  seems  to 
tell  them  that  the  future  breakfast 
will  be  served  only  on  the  grass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree.   If  the  little 


birds  are  too  lazy  or  too  timid  to 
take  the  plunge  down,  the  mother 
or  father  gets  behind  him  and  gives 
him  a  little  shove  to  start  him  off ; 
then  they  help  him  to  scramble  back 
into  the  nest  again.  This  goes  on 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  the  nest- 
lings are  shown  where  to  find  their 
own  caterpillars,  how  to  dig  their 
own  worms  and  catch  insects.  Af- 
ter the  birdlings  are  so  they  can 
twist,  turn  and  dodge  in  every  di- 
rection, the  mother  and  father  con- 
sider their  education  completed." 


A  large  percentage  of  quail  nests 
are  located  within  30  feet  from  the 
edge  of  a  field.  If  there  are  not  too 
many  roaming  cats  and  dogs,  the 
quail  seem  to  prefer  nests  along 
roads,  paths  and  occasionally  close 
to  dwellings. 
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VALUE  OF  BIRDS 

By  R.  Bruce  Etheridge,  Director 
N.  C.  department  of  Conservation  and  development 


It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  half  the  food  of  the  1,400 
species  of  North  American  birds 
consists  of  insects.  Recognizing 
that  birds  play  an  important  role  in 
the  suppression 
of  harmful  in- 
sects, authori- 
ties generally 
agree  that  in- 
sect-eating birds 
should  be  pres- 
ent on  crop 
lands,  forests, 
and  orchards. 

In  1921  it  was 
estimated  that 
insects  annually 
destroyed  one 
billion  dollars' 
worth  of  forest 
and  agricultural 
products  in  the 
United  States, 
and  without  the  birds,  the  damage 
would  have  been  $444,000,000  more 
each  year. 

Although  game  birds  have  re- 
ceived more  direct  management 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, song  and  insect-eating  birds 
are  considered,  to  no  small  extent, 
in  the  wildlife  management  plans 
and  operations.  A  decade  or  so  ago 
game  and  fish  administrators  fre- 
quently directed  their  efforts  toward 
improving  conditions  for  only  a  few 
game  birds,  game  mammals,  and 
fishes.  However,  research  and  past 
experiences  have  taught  us  that 


when  we  fail  to  consider  all  kinds  of 
wild  animals  in  a  given  area  we  fre- 
quently cause  an  unbalanced  animal 
population.  This  unnatural  condi- 
tion in  many  cases  actually  causes 

a  decrease  of 
the  game  ani- 
mals we  are  in- 
terested in  in- 
creasing. In 
other  words, 
nature's  balance 
of  wild  creatures 
includes  the 
presence  of 
many,  many 
birds,  mammals 
and  other  forms 
of  wildlife  and 
the  extermina- 
tion of  any  one 
kind  of  wild  ani- 
mal might  cause 
a  decrease  of 
other  more  desirable  species. 

The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  realizes  that  a 
sound  game  program  must  be  based 
on  a  program  which  considers  all 
wildlife  species.  The  protection  and 
increase  of  song  and  insect-eating 
birds  is  a  definite  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Clean  farming  practices  during 
the  past  quarter  century  have  sadly 
reduced  the  natural  habitat  of  song 
and  insect-eating  birds.  Many  of 
the  old-time  agriculturists  wanted 
to  see  farm  lands  cleared  of  all 
natural  vegetation.  Present  day 
agriculturists  are  inclined  to  take  a 


The  Brown  Thrasher  is  one  of  the  early 
nesting  birds.     This  nest  was  found  in  a 
brush  vile. 
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different  view,  because  they  realize 
that  the  destruction  of  this  vegeta- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  much 
soil  erosion.  The  destruction  of 
natural  hedgerows,  ditchbanks  and 
other  coverts  has  caused  a  decrease 
in  suitable  bird  nesting  sites  and  the 
smaller  number  of  nesting  birds  has 
allowed  insects  to  increase. 

The  farmer  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  up  valuable  farm  land  in  his 
efforts  to  increase  food  and  cover  for 
song  and  insectivorous  birds.  This 
is  not  necessary.  The  Field  Biolo- 
gists of  the  Department  attempt  to 
assist  landowners  in  their  wildlife 
restoration  program  by  suggesting 
ways  of  developing  hedgerows, 
stream  banks,  fence  rows,  and  other 
odd  spots  about  the  farms  whereby 
they  may  become  more  attractive 
homes  for  the  birds — the  allies  of 
the  farmers. 

The  cotton  farmer  has  been  told 
in  the  past  to  clean  all  brush  type 
vegetation  from  around  his  fields  to 
remove  the  breeding  places  of  boll 
weevils.  This,  to  a  large  extent,  has 
been  common  practice,  but  still  the 
boll  weevil  is  present  and  continues 
to  menace  the  cotton  crops.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  over  60  species  of 
birds  in  the  Southeast  eat  the  boll 
weevil.  Today  such  recommenda- 
tions for  cleaning  all  brush  areas  to 
eradicate  the  boll  weevil  are  on  the 
wane.  Many  agricultural  leaders 
have  changed  their  viewpoint  con- 
cerning this  phase  of  weevil  control. 
Probably  we  must  continue  using 
poisons  to  control  boll  weevils  but 
we  must  admit  that  a  large  bird 
population  helps  in  holding  the 
number  of  weevils  in  check. 

The  farmer  has  placed  little  or  no 
value  on  vegetation  which  would  not 


yield  a  commercial  product;  hence, 
the  incessant  struggle  to  eliminate 
shrubs  on  the  farm.  Under  manage- 
ment we  believe  that  shrubs  fill  a 
definite  niche  on  every  farm;  with- 
out them  there  cannot  be  the  de- 
sirable number  and  species  of  birds. 

Small  thickets  or  hedgerows  of 
common  wild  plum  serve  birds  in 
various  ways;  the  density  of  the 
plants  and  branches  afford  protec- 
tion to  nesting  birds;  escape  from 
winged  predators  is  found ;  and  fruit 
is  available  during  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Elderberries,  swamp  dogwood, 
and  wild  rose,  offer  another  source 
of  food  and  cover  on  stream  banks. 
Blackberries,  pokeberries  and  wild 
grape  furnish  food  along  fence  rows. 
Cedar  and  persimmon  trees  attract 
birds  to  field  borders  and  roadsides. 
Field  borders  of  grasses  and  legumes 
next  to  woods  add  food  and  cover  for 
ground  dwelling  sparrows  and  other 
birds.  Dogwood,  hawthorn  and  red 
bud  are  valuable  for  woodland 
borders.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
native  plants  occurring  on  most 
lands  have  been  mentioned  which 
are  of  known  value  to  birds.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  practically  all  shrubs 
have  a  place  on  the  farm  if  main- 
tained on  the  proper  area. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  has 
been  to  establish  several  hundred 
field  demonstrations  for  the  environ- 
mental improvement  of  birds,  and 
assist  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  enforcement  of  laws  protecting 
these  birds.  Educational  work  on 
song  and  insect-eating  birds  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  carried  on 
mainly  by  the  Field  Biologists. 
Their  illustrative  lectures  on  these 
birds  are  given  principally  to  youth 
organizations. 
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WHY  CONS 

|F  WE  PAUSE  FOR  A  minute  and  look 
back  over  the  pages  of  history, 
we  will  see  that  empires  have  been 
created,  existed  and  died.  But  that 
was  not  the  end  because  other 
dynasties  came  along  and  supplanted 
those  which  had  been  buried  beneath 
the  sands  of  Time.  The  rulers  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East 
all  lived  in  the  splendor  of  their  era ; 
today  the  lands  which  they  ruled  and 
cultivated  are  arid  wastes  and 
archeological  curiosities.  Let  us 
take  a  reference  from  the  Bible  in 
citing  the  forests  of  Lebanon  which 
furnished  the  timbers  for  Solomon's 
Temple.  Today  that  vast  forest 
exists  as  a  tiny,  curious  stand  of 
trees  in  a  veritable  waste.  Yet  we, 
an  educated  race,  really  believe,  as 
a  group,  that  this  story-book  tale  is 
a  misfortune  that  will  never  beset 
us.  Oh  no,  not  us.  Perhaps,  we  still 
believe  that  Mother  Nature  cannot 
create  overnight  enough  wrath  to 
subtly  wreak  havoc  above  and  over 
our  land. 

When  we  peruse  the  volumes  of 
publications,  we  have  to  notice  only 
the  trek  of  the  "Joads"  to  see  that 
there  is  not  enough  suitable  land  to 
afford  subsistence  cultivation.  Our 
attention  might  be  called  to  dust 
storms,  floods,  or  severe  erosion  to 
see  that  an  end  might  be  evident. 
Our  land  area  has  decreased  but  our 
human  population  has  increased  a 
hundredfold. 

Now  the  question,  "Why  Conser- 
vation?" Any  step  that  is  taken  in 
the  conservation  of  our  great  land 
materially  benefits  us  as  a  human 
population.    What  is  essential  for 


IRVATION? 

the  replacement  of  a  suitable  habitat 
and  environment  will  affect  the 
ducks,  muskrats,  songbirds,  game 
animals,  and  humans.  We  cannot 
benefit  one  without  indirectly  or 
directly  aiding  the  other.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  ecology,  which 
might  include  straight  forward 
thinking,  is  the  surest  way  to  aid 
Nature  in  her  never-ending  struggle 
to  survive.  If  we  could  but  show  you 
a  dollar  and  cent  profit  in  your  con- 
servation undertakings,  I  feel  cer- 
tain there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
putting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Why  Conservation:  Look  at  your 
own  farm,  or  the  neighboring 
countryside  to  see  the  ominous 
answer. 

- — W.  L.  Hamnett. 


MICE  AND  RATS 

There  are  some  335  kinds  of  mice 
and  rats  in  the  United  States  today, 
according  to  officials  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  There  are  3 
species  of  rats,  1  species  of  house 
mouse  (not  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try), and  331  species  and  subspecies 
of  field  and  other  mice.  The  house 
mouse  is  believed  originally  to  have 
been  imported  from  Spain  and  its 
name  a  derivation  of  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  word  "mush",  meaning  "to 
steal".  Its  scientific  name,  Mus 
musculus,  signifies  "little  stealer". 


Most  people  think  of  owls  as  being 
exclusively  nocturnal,  but  the  bur- 
rowing owl  and  some  others  of  the 
18  species  of  owls  in  the  United 
States  feed  during  the  day-time. 
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FEDERAL  PLAN  WINS  ACCLAIM 

Sportsmen  Cite  Value  of  National  Game  Refuge  in  North  Carolina 


"Qne  of  the  greatest  conservation 
movements  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  Southeastern  States"  is  the  way 
the  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  North  Carolina  is  de- 
scribed by  hunters  in  the  area,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

One  of  them,  who  annually  spends 
a  few  days  on  the  public  shooting 
grounds  on  the  west  and  east  ends 
of  the  15-mile-long  sanctuary,  where 
hunting  is  regulated  cooperatively 
by  the  Service  and  the  State  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  re- 
cently declared: 

"Before  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  lake  and  surrounding  area, 
hunting  was  permitted  on  all  parts, 
so  that  the  waterfowl  were  available 
to  hunters  on  all  sections  of  the  lake. 
But  now  a  very  wide  area  of  the 
lake,  including  some  40,000  acres,  is 
set  aside  as  a  sanctuary,  and  another 
10,000-acre  area  is  used  as  a  shoot- 
ing ground  closely  regulated  by 
State  and  Federal  officials. 

"I  think  that  from  a  conservation 
viewpoint  the  purchase  and  restora- 
tion of  the  area  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  was  a  wise  thing, 
because,  while  hunting  remains 
available  to  the  sportsmen,  the  birds 
have  the  large  areas  where  they  can 
rest  and  winter  undisturbed." 

About  41  blinds  are  operated  on 
the  10,000  acres  set  aside  on  the 
50,000-acre  area  for  public  shooting, 
and  each  blind  is  supervised  by  a 
registered  guide  who  not  only  aids 
the  hunter  in  the  sport  but  sees  to 


it  that  Federal  and  State  migratory 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations  are 
observed. 

So  effective  has  the  close  regula- 
tion of  hunters  and  guides  been  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  Service  re- 
ports that  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  persons 
prosecuted  for  violating  waterfowl 
regulations  on  the  refuge,  while  the 
State  game  protector  in  charge  of 
the  shooting  grounds  has  reported 
the  game  law  violations  have  also 
been  reduced  in  the  section  of  the 
State  surrounding  the  refuge. 

— U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


RABIES  IN  FOXES 

Rabies  has  been  found  in  wild 
foxes  in  eastern  Georgia  and  now 
apparently  is  spreading  into  south- 
western Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  is  cooperating  with  State 
health  officials  and  livestock  boards 
in  an  effort  to  control  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  reducing  the  number 
of  wild  foxes  and  in  capturing 
affected  animals  in  the  counties 
where  rabies  exist. 


WHY  FISH  ARE  SPEEDY 

To  enable  a  fish  to  glide  easily 
along  in  the  water,  its  body  is 
covered  with  a  slimy  mucous  which 
is  being  constantly  poured  out  in 
large  quantities  by  special  glands 
situated  in  the  epidermis.  This 
mucous  makes  the  body  of  the  fish 
slippery  and  also  minimizes  friction 
with  the  surrounding  water. 
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BARRED  OWL 


The  barred  owl  is  our  commonest 
large  owl  of  the  South.  It  is  a 
forest-loving  bird,  living  mainly  in 
our  beech  or  oak  woods  near  swamps 
and  marshes.  These  big  brown 
birds  are  the  "hooters"  we  have 
during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  of  the  years. 

Though  not  very  adept  at  build- 
ing a  nest,  resorting  more  to  an 
abandoned  hawk's  nest  or  a  natural 
cavity  in  a  tree,  two  oval,  unspotted 
eggs  are  early  placed  which,  if  un- 
molested, will  in  twenty-five  days 
break  to  the  pips  of  a  "woolly" 
creature. 

This  bird  is,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly a  beneficial  species,  as  most 
of  its  food  consists  of  injurious 


rodents  and  other  animals  of  doubt- 
ful value,  and  it  does  very  little 
damage  to  poultry  and  game. 


THE  COVER 

The  season  on  bass  and  other 
game  fishes  opens  in  the  eastern 
counties  May  10.  There  is  every 
indication  that  in  many  localities 
fishing  will  be  good.  Water  tempera- 
tures remained  low  so  that  there 
were  very  few  days  prior  to  the 
spring  closing  that  the  fish  could  be 
induced  to  bite.  A  look  at  the  fine 
bass  on  the  cover  makes  us  all 

anxious  to  try  our  hand. 

 •■  

Bears  do  not  always  hibernate  in 

winter,  especially  in  the  South. 


A  Barred  OwVs  nest  twenty-eight  inches  above  the  ground. 
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J^s  one  passes  through  the  fertile 
agriculture  lands  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  early  spring,  he  may  see 
many  clean  barren-looking  fields 
with  their  drainage  ditches  and 
hedges  shrubbed  and  picked  to  the 
last  "pin-feather''  of  vegetation. 
Farmer  Doe  and  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors have  just  spent  many  weary 
hours  shrubbing  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  cleanest  and  neatest 
looking  farm  in  the  vicinity.  Disre- 
garding the  labor  involved,  it  is 
usually  an  expensive  price  at  which 
such  an  award  for  the  cleanest  fields 
if  won. 

When  landowners  are  questioned 
concerning  the  reason  for  cutting 
their  ditchbanks  and  hedgerows, 
various  answers  are  given,  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  "improve- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  the  farm" 
heads  the  list.  Other  reasons  are 
that  "hedgerow  vegetation  harbors 


Farm  Hedges  and  The 
With  Special  Reference 


By  C.  \ 


a. 


pestiferous  insects";  that  "proper 
drainage  is  interfered  with";  and 
that  "the  uncut  vegetation  en- 
croaches on  the  cropland".  Analyz- 
ing these  reasons  one  can  see  that 
none  has  sufficient  strength  to 
justify  the  removal  of  hedges. 

"Improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  the  farm."  Front  lawns  are 
stylishly  decorated  with  all  types  of 
shrubbery,  usually  of  highly  de- 
veloped varieties  many  of  which  are 
not  native  to  the  State  nor  even  to 
the  nation  itself.  If  shrubs  on  front 
lawns  are  decorative  and  attractive 
to  the  eye,  why  shouldn't  a  few 

A  HEDGEROW  IMPROVES  CONDITION' 
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tactical  Management 
Ditchbank  Vegetation 

TTON 

native  shrubs  in  the  form  of  well- 
kept  hedgerows  be  attractive  in  open 
barren  fields.  Any  landscape  is 
made  more  attractive  by  the  pres- 
ence of  vegetation. 

"Hedge  vegetation  harbors  insect 
pests."  This  was  often  one  of  the 
reasons  given  by  agriculturists  for 
cutting  hedgerows  before  the  true 
facts  were  learned.  Studies  con- 
ducted at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege during  the  past  two  years  are 
rapidly  disproving  that  such  vegeta- 
tion increases  the  number  of  pesti- 
ferous insects.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  study  is  proving  that  there  are 

\  WILDLIFE  IN  THIS  50- AG  RE  FIELD 


more  beneficial  insects  in  hedges 
than  destructive  ones. 

Birds,  the  natural  enemies  of  in- 
sect pests,  are  invariably  attracted 
by  and  establish  summer  homes  in 
practically  all  hedges.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  birds  live  and  eat 
twelve  months  in  the  year  and 
destroy  the  hibernating  insects  as 
well  as  the  injurious  summer  insects. 
This  is  why  birds  are  so  much  more 
efficient  in  controlling  insect  popu- 
lations than  poison  which  is  not 
effective  following  the  first  rain 
after  application. 

"Proper  drainage  is  interfered 
with."  Hedges  growing  on  ditches 
which  drain  certain  low  types  of  soil 
are  sometimes  cut  because  it  is 
thought  that  they  interfere  with  the 
proper  runoff  of  water  by  blocking 
the  ditch  with  leaves  and  debris. 
Due  to  its  early  deterioration  such 
material  alone  will  seldom  if  ever 
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stop  or  impair  drainage  in  any  way. 
Actually,  the  vegetation  on  a  ditch- 
bank  helps  to  keep  ditches  open  by 
producing  a  root  system  which  pre- 
vents the  soil  in  the  banks  from 
caving  in  and  filling  up  the  ditch. 
Not  only  do  these  living  roots  bind 
the  soil  and  prevent  caving,  but  they 
also  assist  in  proper  drainage  by  ab- 
sorbing water  and  distributing  it 
through  the  surrounding  drier  soils. 
A  well  managed  hedgerow  along  a 
ditch  will  save  labor  in  cleaning  out 
caved  in  soil  and  also  promote  a 
permanently  well  drained  type  of 
farming  land. 

"Uncut  vegetation  encroaches  on 
cropland."  This  is  a  perfectly  true 
statement  and  certainly  it  would  be 
ill  advised  and  impractical  to  allow 
hedges  to  encroach  on  valuable 
farming  land  due  to  neglect  in 
systematic  cutting.  Since  it  is  de- 
sirable, however,  to  have  a  living 
hedge  across  open  fields  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  good  manage- 
ment is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
Where  ditchbank  vegetation  is  to  be 
controlled  and  confined  to  the  banks, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  year  around 
hedge  maintained,  it  has  been  found 
practical  to  cut  each  side  during 
alternate  years.  For  example:  A 
ditch  having  a  one-year's  growth  on 
each  bank  may  be  profitably  man- 
aged by  cutting  the  vegetation  from 
one  of  the  banks  and  leaving  the 
other  bank  uncut.  During  the  fol- 
lowing shrubbing  season  there  will 
be  a  two-year's  growth  on  one  side 
and  a  one-year's  growth  on  the 
other.  At  this  time  the  side  with 
the  two'year's  growth  may  be  cut, 
leaving  the  side  with  the  one-year's 
growth.  Thus  the  ditchbank  vege- 
tation may  be  controlled  to  a  mini- 


mum of  a  one-year  growth  and  a 
maximum  of  a  two-year  growth,  and 
a  permanent  hedge  maintained. 

In  addition  to  increasing  popula- 
tions of  valuable  wildlife,  and  pro- 
moting better  soil  drainage  by 
preventing  caving  of  banks,  perma- 
nent hedges  across  large  open  fields 
do  not  increase  the  number  of 
pestiferous  insects.  Hedges  have  an- 
other important  advantage ;  namely, 
the  provision  of  wind-breaks.  Many 
soil  types,  particularly  the  light 
sandy  types  found  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina  are  very 
susceptible  to  wind  erosion  and  sub- 
sequent moisture  deficiencies.  It 
has  been  found  in  certain  farming 
sections  in  the  United  States  where 
large  areas  have  been  cleared,  that 
wind  erosion  and  dust  storms  be- 
come so  serious  that  the  land  is 
finally  rendered  totally  unproductive. 
This  condition  was  self-imposed  by 
farmers  who  denuded  the  landscape 
of  all  vegetation.  Hedges  will  pro- 
vide wind-breaks  which  reduce 
erosion  and  conserve  moisture  for 
drought  periods. 

When  the  advantages  of  hedge- 
rows across  open  fields  are  con- 
sidered in  the  aggregate  they  far 
outweigh  any  disadvantages  which 
could  possibly  be  mentioned.  Make 
that  farm  produce  better  crops  and 
more  wildlife  and  it  will  unquestion- 
ably have  a  more  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 


If  the  man  on  the  mower  keeps  a 
close  watch  for  the  first  five  or  six 
rounds  he  may  be  well  repaid  by 
saving  one  or  more  quail  nests. 
Often  when  a  quail  nest  has  been 
cut  over  by  mowing,  the  bird  will 
return  and  bring  off  the  brood. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  ON  "A  FUTURE  PROGRAM 
FOR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

By  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 


"M0RE  THAN  ^5  per  cen^  °^  tne 

land  in  this  country  is  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  Nearly  every 
State  conservation  agency  in  this 
country  finds  this  a  live  problem  to 
meet  in  its  program,  and  many  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  find  a  way 
to  stimulate  and  develop  the  wild- 
life interests  of  private  landowners. 
Some  of  the  efforts  are  meeting  with 
fair  success,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
we  have  approached  a  solution  for 
this  very  important  phase  of  our 
problem.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
land  management  practices  that 
recognize  wildlife  values  and  make 
such  provisions  for  them  as  is  pos- 
sible and  compatible  with  other  land 
uses  before  we  can  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  widespread  understanding  and 
application  of  these  principles  among 
the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individual  landowners  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
kept  to  the  fore  because  it  is  vital  to 
the  conservation  program.  If  a  way 
cannot  be  found  to  get  this  program 
across,  wildlife  conservation  will 
fail  throughout  vast  areas  of  the 
country. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  more  and  more  of  the  State 
conservation  agencies  are  making 
their  regulations  so  as  to  serve  the 
basic  needs  of  wildlife  although 
there  are  still  too  many  instances 
where  the  wishes  of  special  interest 
groups  appear  to  receive  too  much 
consideration.     Members  of  these 


groups  are  still  somewhat  voci- 
ferous, but  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
general  they  are  declining  in  power 
and  influence.  More  agencies  are 
now  getting  into  position,  by  State 
legislative  enactment,  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  this  partic- 
ular field  of  game  administration.  I 
again  urge  that  it  is  essential  for 
State  game  authorities  to  have  the 
power  to  make  the  regulations  that 
from  season  to  season  govern 
hunting. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
also  several  defects  in  the  fishery 
program.  In  too  many  cases  we  are 
still  overemphasizing  the  planting 
of  numbers  of  fish  in  waters  about 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  require- 
ment of  good  management  to  de- 
termine beforehand,  whether  fish 
can  survive  in  waters  proposed  for 
plantings.  We  are  planting  in- 
creasing numbers  of  fish  each  year 
in  constantly  decreasing  areas  of 
inland  waters.  So  far  as  the  Federal 
program  is  concerned,  we  have 
too  many  hatcheries  inadequately 
staffed  and  inadequately  operated. 
This  condition  can  be  met  in  either 
of  two  ways :  By  disposing  of  some 
of  the  hatcheries  in  order  to  staff 
those  that  are  to  be  operated,  or  by 
increasing  funds  for  operating  all 
these  hatcheries. 

"We  face  a  constant  and  never 
ending  battle  to  hold  off  those  who 
would  sacrifice  anything  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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NATURAL  PLANTS  AMONG  ROCK  OUTCROPPINGS  OFFER 

SUITABLE  WILDLIFE  COVERTS 

years.     Generally  plants  will  not 


|N  practically  every  farming  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  are  waste 
areas  which  have  little  or  no  value 
for  growing  farm  crops  or  timber. 
Both  the  East  and  the  Piedmont 
have  poorly  drained  sites  and  un- 
productive field  borders  and  in  ad- 
dition, the  Piedmont  has  numerous 
gullies  and  galled  places.  Manage- 
ment to  put  these  areas  to  the  best 
use  would  be  that  of  growing  food 
and  cover  for  desirable  wild  animals. 
Another  type  of  waste  area  occur- 
ring in  many  farm  fields  is  perhaps 
not  suitable  for  any  other  purpose 
than  use  by  wildlife;  these  are  the 
outcroppings  of  rock,  and  the  use  of 
these  places  in  farm  game  manage- 
ment has  not  received  very  much 
attention. 

The  rock  outcroppings  range  in 
size  from  a  few  square  yards  to  one- 
half  and  sometimes  more  than  one 
acre.    Such  places  will  not  grow 
crops,  but  usually  the  practice  has 
been  to  keep  all  natural  growths 
cleared  from  them  to  supposedly 
improve  the  appearances 
of  the  farms.    This  is  a 
mistake  for  in  the  soil 
around  and  in  between 
the  rocks,  a  fine  stand  of 
native  shrubs  will  grow 
which  will  not  only  form 
a  valuable  wildlife  covert 
but  will  make  the  land- 
scape of  the  farm  more 
attractive.   Shrubs,  such 
as    blackberries,  wild 
plum    and    sumac  will 
come  in  by  natural  pro- 
cess  if  the   areas  are 
undisturbed  for  a  few 


reach  sufficient  height  to  shade  or 
sap  fertility  from  the  adjoining 
crop  land.  The  shrubs  will,  however, 
grow  dense  enough  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  rabbits  and  birds. 
Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  site  than  the  one 
created  by  the  shrubs  in  blossom 
during  the  spring;  or  the  striking 
colors  they  lend  to  the  landscape  in 
the  fall  when  the  leaves  are  just 
before  falling. 

Small  thickets  around  and  in  fields 
are  always  a  great  center  of  animal 
activity.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
many  songbirds  build  their  nests  in 
the  thick  branches  and  go  back  and 
forth  engaged  in  their  good  errands 
of  keeping  the  insect  pests  under 
control. 

Quail  and  other  game  utilize  the 
fruits  produced  by  these  shrubs  and 
nest  on  the  ground  amid  the  pro- 
tective barriers  formed  by  the  tan- 
gles. In  the  winter  wildlife  relies  on 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Natural  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  will  grow  here. 
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WHAT  IS  ECOLOC 

Jome  years  ago  a  farmer  in  New 
York  State  was  complaining  to 
a  friend  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  ducks  on  the  big  marsh  at  the 
lower  end  of  his  farm. 

"Herb,"  he  said,  "you're  a  biolo- 
gist, can't  you  tell  me  why  I  haven't 
any  ducks  anymore?  There  used  to 
be  three  or  four  broods  come  off  that 
marsh  every  summer." 

"Well,  John,  I  don't  know.  It 
might  be  for  any  one  of  a  dozen 
reasons.  Let's  walk  down  that  way 
and  take  a  look." 

But  it  was  not  settled  in  one  after- 
noon. Herb  made  several  visits  to 
the  marsh  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  until,  bit  by  bit,  he  pieced  his 
observations  together  to  make  a 
complete  picture.  Then  the  biologist 
met  his  friend  again. 

"The  ducks  are  gone,"  he  said, 
"because  the  boys  are  trapping  all 
the  skunks." 

"Why,  what  in  thunder  have  the 
skunks  got  to  do  with  the  ducks?" 
John  retorted,  "I'd  think  trapping 
the  skunks  was  all  to  the  good,  if 
you  ask  me." 

"Maybe  so,"  continued  Herb,  "but 
the  situation  looks  like  this.  Skunks 
dig  snapping  turtle  eggs  out  of  the 
sand  where  they're  laid,  and  eat 
them.  When  the  fur  prices  went  up 
and  the  boys  started  trapping 
skunks  the  turtles  had  a  chance  to 
multiply.  But  there  wasn't  enough 
food  down  there  for  them  and  they 
began  to  feed  on  the  ducklings. 
Ducks  won't  nest  where  they  are 
molested  that  way,  and  so  they  have 
gone  somewhere  else.  If  you  want 
those  ducks  back  you'll  have  to  quit 
trapping  the  skunks.    Their  hides 


CAL  THINKING? 

aren't  worth  much  now  anyway." 

John  was  not  convinced,  but  the 
ducks  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
whole  family,  so  he  decided  to  try 
the  biologist's  suggestion.  Today 
there  are  as  many  ducks  as  ever. 
For  when  trapping  ceased,  the 
skunk  population  increased  with  a 
resultant  drop  in  the  number  of 
snapping  turtles;  the  turtles  no 
longer  exerted  pressure  on  the 
ducks,  which  returned  to  nest  at  the 
pond;  and  something  like  the  pre- 
vious set  of  relationships  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  biologist  had  attempted  in 
this  instance  to  deal  with  all  the 
factors  affecting  a  given  situation, 
instead  of  considering  a  single  fac- 
tor to  the  exclusion  of  others  that 
might  have  an  equally  important 
influence.  This  is  an  example  of 
ecological  thinking. 

— Edward  H.  Graham. 


EXTRACTS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

future  for  immediate  personal  gain. 
And  make  no  mistake,  there  will 
always  be  people,  many  of  them, 
ready  to  do  this  if  they  can  see 
profit  in  it  for  themselves.  The 
forces  of  conservation  will  always 
have  such  groups  to  fight.  There 
are  now,  and  always  will  be,  many 
who  would  take  the  last  fish,  kill  the 
last  bird  or  the  last  deer,  or  cut 
down  the  last  tree,  if  in  so  doing 
they  could  see  an  immediate  per- 
sonal gain.  It  is  our  duty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  concerned  with  the 
national  welfare  and  the  future  of 
this  country  to  see  that  these  groups 
do  not  prevail." 
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One  of  the  last  field  trials  of  the  season — Beagle  puppies  and  owners  at  the  spring 

trial  held  at  Greensooro  during  April. 


"BIRD  SANCTUARY'1 
TO  BE  ESTABLISHED 

After  a  conference  yesterday 
afternoon  with  James  C.  Darsie, 
North  Carolina  state  field  biologist, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Babcock 
have  decided  to  establish  a  "bird 
sanctuary"  on  their  Reynolda  estate. 
This  estate  includes  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  developed,  wooded  and 
farm  land. 

The  project  is  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  state  depart- 
ment of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment and  the  Winston-Salem  Bird 
Club. 

Plans  are  now  being  worked  out 
following  modern,  scientific  methods 
to  attract,  feed,  and  protect  native 
songbirds  during  the  migratory  and 
nesting    seasons.     A  year-round 


sanctuary  with  full  protection  from 
hunting  and  predatory  animals  and 
every  inducement  for  increasing 
and  protecting  the  various  species  of 
songbirds  will  be  established  on  the 
famous  estate. 

Present  plans  include  the  planting 
of  various  grain  plots  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery  furnishing  winter 
berries  for  bird  food.  Clearings  are 
to  be  made  in  the  wooded  area; 
birdhouses  and  feeding  stations  will 
be  installed.  In  general  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Reynolda  estate 
will  be  supplemented  by  such  pro- 
jects as  those  recommended  by  the 
Audubon  Societies  and  the  Ornithol- 
ogists Union  of  Field  Museum  in 
Chicago. 

The  Winston-Salem  Bird  Club,  of 
which  Charles  Babcock,  Jr.,  is  a 
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member,  will  cooperate  with  the 
owners  in  the  extensive  development 
for  the  study  of  songbirds  near 
Winston-Salem. 

Cooperation  between  Forsyth 
County  farmers  and  landholders,  and 
the  state  department  of  conservation 
in  the  development  and  protection 
of  native  wildlife  has  been  highly 
praised  by  local  nature  study 
leaders.  — Twin  City  Sentinel. 


RESULTS  OF  A 

FARM  GAME  PROGRAM 

Messrs.  N.  C.  and  H.  L.  Everett, 
brothers,  farming  in  Martin  County, 
started  cooperating  under  the  Farm 
Game  Program  in  the  fall  of  1939 
and  have  received  very  satisfactory 
results  for  their  efforts  spent  in  in- 
creasing a  food  supply  and  restrict- 
ing hunting  on  their  1,000  acre 
farm. 

Before  starting  improvements  for 
wildlife,  they  stated  that  only  five 
coveys  of  quail  could  be  found  on 
the  entire  farm.  Unrestricted  hunt- 
ing had  been  practiced  for  many 
years.  Shooting  began  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  quail  hunting 
season  and  continued  until  scarcely 
any  birds  could  be  located. 

The  lack  of  an  even  distribution  of 
food  and  cover  over  the  farm  left 
many  fields  seldom  visited  by  quail. 

Overshooting  of  squirrels  and  tur- 
keys was  probably  responsible  for 
the  very  few  numbers  of  these  game 
species  since  excellent  squirrel  and 
turkey  range  was  already  present. 

The  operations  of  the  Everett 
Brothers  for  improving  the  farm  for 
game  included  a  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  hunting  to  prevent 
hunters  from  killing  all  the  breeding 


Nest  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Picture 
was  made  in  Wake  County  during  early 
April.    This  hawk  is  beneficial. 


stock ;  and  the  establishment  of  food 
patches  throughout  the  farm  where 
foods  were  not  available. 

During  December,  1940,  twenty 
coveys  of  quail  were  observed  on  the 
Everett  farm.  One  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  was  seen  near  a  food  patch 
established    during    the  summer 

before.  — B.  H.  James. 


NATURAL  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

the  shrub  thickets  for  escape  cover 
and  some  of  the  plants  like  sumac 
and  dogwood  help  provide  the 
animals  with  food  during  the  colder 
seasons.  It  has  often  been  right- 
fully said  that  having  thicket  cover 
scattered  around  the  farms  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  farm  game.  — R.  b.  Aemfield. 
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ETHERIDGE  REAPPOINTED  DIRECTOR 


MR.  R.  BRUCE  ETHERIDGE 


R.  Bruce  Etheridge,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  development,  has  broken  an- 
other record.  Four  years  ago,  he 
became  the  first  man  to  be  reap- 
pointed Director,  and  he  has  re- 
cently been  honored  by  Governor  J. 
Melville  Broughton  in  a  third  term 
in  this  same  office. 

During  his  approximately  eight 
years  as  Director,  the  Department 
has  expanded  materially  its  service 
in  every  phase  of  its  duties  and  has 
assumed  a  place  as  one  of  the  most 


important  State  Departments.  The 
Department  has  also  gained  na- 
tional recognition  in  many  respects 
and  has  been  represented  at  many 
national  organization  meetings. 

Even  before  assuming  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  Mr. 
Etheridge  was  familiar  with  its 
problems  through  eight  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Even  before  that  time  he  had  con- 
tacts with  the  conservation  program 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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MR.  HINTON  JAMES 


|^inton  James,  of  Laurinburg, 
has  been  appointed  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Commissioner,  effective 
June  1,  1941.  He  has  long  been 
interested  in  outdoor  sports  in 
which  he  is  an  active  participant. 

Mr.  James  is  particularly  fond  of 
dogs  and  has  bred  both  bird  dogs 
and  hounds  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  One  of  his  dogs  was  award- 
ed the  Rockefeller  cup  and  another 
hound  won  the  North  Carolina 
Sweepstakes  at  Fayetteville. 


Besides  his  natural  aptitude  for 
his  new  position  because  of  his  in- 
terest in  wildlife,  Mr.  James'  expe- 
rience fits  him  to  handle  the  admin- 
istrative duties  of  the  important 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

His  success  as  a  breeder  and  fan- 
cier of  dogs  has  brought  national 
recognition  through  his  choice  as 
Judge  of  the  National  Hound  Trials 
at  West  Baden,  Indiana,  and  his 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  MORE  COOPERATION 

By  R.  R.  Garvey,  M.D. 


those  who  have  stopped  to 
think,  the  failure  of  the  sports- 
man to  give  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion program  his  full  support  and 
cooperation  must  be  very  obvious. 
Not  only  have  we  failed  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Department  in  its 
efforts  at  conservation  and  propa- 
gation, but  we  have  failed  to  take 
the  long  view  and  to  do  our  bit  in 
helping  to  teach  conservation  to  the 
landowners  and  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration who  must  soon  become  our 
game  protectors  and  conservation- 
ists. In  making  this  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  strictly 
a  lack  of  interest,  but  basically  a 
lack  of  sound  thinking  and  apathy 
toward  a  thing  we  are  paying  the 
other  fellow  to  do.  Naturally,  we 
believe  in  our  staff  of  workers,  and 
stand  by  watching  for  some  miracle 
or  "hocus-pocus"  whereby  our  de- 
pleted forests  will  once  again  re- 
sound to  the  hunter's  horn  and  the 
fields  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
the  feathered  tribe  for  the  fowler. 
These  things  just  don't  happen  in 
this  manner.  No  matter  how  good 
a  job  the  Department  is  doing,  there 
is  always  something  the  sportsman 
can  do  to  augment  and  supplement 
the  program.  Why  don't  we  do  it? 
Well,  when  we  were  boys  we  had 
forests  and  streams  and  game  and 
fish.  There  was  no  apparent  need 
for  conservation.  There  were  no 
game  laws,  no  wardens,  no  field  men 
to  teach  us,  and  we  grew  up  un- 
taught, uninstructed,  and  absolutely 
uneducated  in  wildlife  conservation. 
The  lack  of  education  brought  about 


our  state  of  lethargy.  When  we 
began  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  our 
game  was  rapidly  disappearing,  we 
grabbed  our  guns,  called  our  dogs, 
and  started  out  to  get  our  share  be- 
fore it  was  all  gone.  Still  we  are 
shooting  while  our  game  is  making 
its  last  stand — literally  and  truly  its 
last  stand,  unless  more  is  done 
about  it.  What  can  we  do  at  the 
present  time?  We  can  cooperate 
with  the  men  in  the  field  in  many 
ways.  We  have  our  full-time  field 
men,  but  they  can  see  and  instruct 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
landowners  in  the  State.  The 
hunters  can  see  all  the  farmers  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  Through 
the  closed  season,  we  could  visit  the 
farmers  on  whose  land  we  have 
hunted.  Buy  something  from  them, 
chickens,  eggs,  butter,  etc.  Become 
their  friends,  and  let  them  know  we 
are  their  friends.  Carry  some  peas, 
soybeans,  millet,  or  any  good  bird 
food,  and  pay  the  farmers  for  their 
time  in  sowing  it.  Encourage  them 
to  leave  cover  near  the  food.  I  have 
frequently  said  to  farmers,  "Your 
birds  have  worked  for  you  all  the 
summer  by  destroying  your  insects. 
Why  not  pay  them  for  work  by  leav- 
ing the  corners  and  the  thin  patches 
of  wheat  uncut?"  It  is  surprising 
how  many  conservation  converts  a 
little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  hunter 
will  make. 

People  must  be  taught,  must  be 
led,  not  driven.    But  who  are  to  be 
the  teachers,  who  the  leaders?  I 
must  do  it,  you  must  do  it.   We,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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J.  HORTON  DOUGHTON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GAME  AND 
INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMITTEE,  BOARD  OF  CON- 
SERVATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.  Doughton  is  interested  in  farming  for  wildlife  as  well  as  livestock. 


|T  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  fact  that 
Horton  Doughton  of  Statesville 
is  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
game  and  fish  problems  of  North 
Carolina.  Since  boyhood  he  has 
been  hunting  and  fishing.  This  out- 
door experience  has  given  him  in- 
valuable contacts  with  sportsmen 
and  others.  Mr.  Doughton  has  been 
actively  interested  in  organizing 
sportsmen.  His  constructive  ideas 
on  conservation  and  modern  man- 
agement of  game  will  undoubtedly 
receive  great  consideration  by  the 
farmers  and  sportsmen. 

Mr.  Doughton  was  reappointed 
to  the  Board  by  Governor  Brough- 
ton,  having  been  first  appointed  last 
January.  He  is  Manager  of  the 
Belk  Company  store  in  Statesville 
and  is  the  son  of  Congressman 
Robert  L.  Doughton  of  Sparta. 


W.  ROY  HAMPTON 

Mr.  Hampton  lives  in  Plymouth  where  he  operates 
a  commercial  fishery.  He  is  especially  interested  in 
developing  a  well-rounded  game  and  fish  program  for 
the  State.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Hampton  has 
served  on  the  Board.  Reappointed,  he  will  serve  on 
the  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  Committee  in  addition 
to  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Fisheries. 
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NEW  BOARD  MEMBERS  WHO  SERVE  ON  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 


CARROLL  P.  ROGERS 

For  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  chairman  during  the  last  General  As- 
sembly. His  home  is  in  Tryon  where  he  is  President 
of  the  Feldspar  Milling  Company. 


W.  CARL  HUDSON 

Mr.  Hudson,  a  salesman,  lives  at  Morganton. 
Formerly  he  was  chairman  of  the  Burke  County 
Game  and  Fish  Commission.  He  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  fish  resources. 


K.  CLYDE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Council  is  Manager  of  the  famous  North  State 
Hunt  Club  in  Bladen  County.  Deer  hunting  is  prob- 
ably his  favorite  sport.  He  lives  at  Wananish  where 
he  heads  the  Council  Tool  Company ;  was  State 
Senator  in  1939. 


DR.  PAUL  E.  JONES 

A  prominent  Dentist  of  Farmville.  Dr.  Jones  has 
long  been  active  in  hunting  and  fishing  organizations. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  MORE  CO- 
OPERATION 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
sportsmen,    and    the  sportsmen's 
clubs.    But  we  cannot  stop  here. 
We  must  go  further. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had 
a  very  definite  and  deep  conviction 
that  conservation  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  I  should  like  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sportsmen  and  sports- 
men's clubs  for  their  cooperation  in 
putting  the  teaching  of  conserva- 
tion into  the  schools.  If  we  could 
see  to  it  that  this  becomes  a  re- 
quired subject  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  we  would  then  begin  to 
do  something  worth  while  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  of  natural  wild- 
life resources. 

Our  changing  times,  with  good 
roads,  automobiles,  automatic  shot- 
guns, and  streamlined  bird  dogs, 
have  so  fixed  things  that  nature  can 
no  longer  successfully  compete  with 
the  ever-increasing  drain  on  its 
wildlife.  Let  us  do  something  about 
it.  Let's  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
the  importance  of  conservation.  If 
we  could  have  junior  conservation 
clubs  in  every  rural  school  in  the 
State  and  from  these  clubs  appoint 
junior  conservationists  and  game 
protectors,  and  from  these  boys  rear 
our  game  wardens,  then  the  State 
would  be  on  its  way  to  take  its 
rightful  place  among  some  of  the 
other  states  which  have  forged 
ahead  and  outstripped  us  in  these 
matters. 

I  know  of  no  other  commonwealth 
which  nature  has  so  lavishly  en- 
dowed. We  would  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility as  keepers  and  teachers. 


Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  sportsmen 
of  North  Carolina  have  failed  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  in  its  sincere 
efforts  toward  conservation  and 
development  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources. 


HUMMING  BIRD  IS  SPEEDY 
PUZZLER 

Here  is  a  problem  that  would 
stump  even  the  "quiz"  experts.  How 
fast  does  a  hummingbird  fly? 

Some  credit  the  feathered  mites 
with  a  steady  cruising  speed  of  30 
miles  an  hour,  and  automobile  riders 
have  reported  clocking  the  bird  at 
55  to  60  miles  an  hour.  But  accord- 
ing to  W.  L.  McAtee,  technical 
adviser  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  "darting  speed" 
of  hummingbirds  is  probably  more 
than  60  miles  an  hour. 

"Often  these  birds  poise  in  the  air 
as  if  suspended  by  an  invisible 
thread,"  Mr.  McAtee  states,  "bird 
is  clearly  seen  at  a  definite  point; 
suddenly  it  is  no  longer  there,  but 
looking  about  one  sees  it  poising  at 
another  place."  The  dart  is  ac- 
complished so  rapidly  that  the  eye 
cannot  follow  it. 

How  fast  is  that?  Maybe  some 
expert  enthusiasts  can  solve  that 
one. 


SMALLEST  BIRDS 

Humming  birds  are  the  smallest 
birds  in  the  world,  both  in  size  and 
wing  spread,  the  bodies  of  some 
species  being  no  larger  than  many 
insects. 
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SPRING  TURKEY 

HUNTER  IS  CAUGHT 

It  cost  Will  Revell  of  Troy,  North 
Carolina,  Star  Route,  $47.00  for 
killing  one  turkey  on  April  12.  Dis- 
trict Protector  Max  Capel  arrested 
Revell  for  killing  the  wild  turkey  in 
closed  season  in  the  Little  River 
section  of  Richmond  County.  The 
case  was  tried  the  same  day  of 
arrest  by  Magistrate  Carl  McLean  in 


Rockingham  where  the  closed  season 
hunter  was  fined  $40.00  with  court 
costs  of  $7.00. 

The  turkey  was  given  to  the  Rich- 
mond County  home  where  the  in- 
mates enjoyed  eating  a  rare  bird 
which  was  once  a  staple  food  of  our 
forefathers. 


HINTON  JAMES  NEW  COM- 
MISSIONER 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
service  as  chairman  of  the  judges 
of  the  Virginia  Field  Trials.    He  is 


familiar  with  the  fields,  woods,  and 
streams  through  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  hunter  and  fisherman. 

Mr.  James  attended  Davidson 
College  and  a  business  college  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  mayor  of  Laurin- 
burg,  and  filled  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  W.  C.  Hammer  as  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term  as  State  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  Commissioner,  Mr. 
James  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  school  board  of  Laurinburg.  He 
is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


COVER 

Administration  of  the  oath  of 
office  to  members  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  by 
Justice  W.  A.  Devin  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives,  May  9,  1941. 

From  left  to  right:  Governor 
Broughton;  Justice  Devin;  W.  Carl 
Hudson,  Morganton;  Director  R. 
Bruce  Etheridge;  J.  Horton  Dough- 
ton,  Statesville;  K.  Clyde  Council, 
Wananish ;  Dr.  Paul  E.  Jones,  Farm- 
ville;  W.  J.  Dantoft,  Asheville;  Roy 
Hampton,  Plymouth;  Bruce  Came- 
ron, Wilmington;  Carroll  P.  Rogers, 
Tryon;  Santford  Martin,  Winston- 
Salem;  Harry  Bailey,  Spruce  Pine; 
Oscar  Breece,  Fayetteville ;  Richard 
Tufts,  Pinehurst;  Irving  P.  Hall, 
Raleigh;  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Aulan- 
der,  and  Josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky 
Mount. 


Observe  the  bag  and  size  limits 
while  fishing  and  aid  your  State  in 
its  conservation  program. 
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"|"he  State  program  to  increase  the 
wildlife  productivity  of  the  lands 
and  waters  of  North  Carolina  is  con- 
fronted with  many  difficult  problems, 
the  solution  of  which,  must  be  forth- 
coming before  further  strides  of 
progress  can  be  made.  Some  of 
these  matters  to  be  attended  to  are 
concerned  with  laws  and  law  en- 
forcement; some  are  of  an  educa- 
tional nature;  and  still  others  are 
problems  of  biological  investigation 
and  application  of  facts  obtained 
therefrom.  Of  all  these  many  prob- 
lems, however,  one  seems  to  stand 
out  as  being  of  immediate  state-wide 
importance,  and  far  behind  the 
others  in  progress  solution.  It  is  an 
old  and  difficult  matter  to  be  settled. 
And  likewise  its  solution  has  re- 
ceived entirely  too  little  attention  at 
sportsmen  meetings  and  in  all  con- 
servation circles  in  the  State.  The 
problem  referred  to  is  the  DOG 
PROBLEM,  and  unless  something  is 
done  about  it  soon,  North  Caro- 
linians need  not  face  the  near  future 
expecting  to  enjoy  better  hunting. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated 
that  North  Carolinians  owned  1,000,- 
000  or  more  dogs.  This  figure  was 
computed  by  taking  the  number  of 
tax  paid  dogs  in  the  State  and  adding 
an  estimated  number  for  those 
which  were  not  listed  for  taxes  by 
their  owners.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  this 
figure  is  accurate;  however,  since  it 
is  the  only  one  available,  it  will  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

Another  assumption  which  seems 
logical  is  that  more  than  one-half  or 
about  600,000  of  these  dogs  would  be 
owned  by  people  who  live  on  farms. 
This  estimate  is  further  substan- 


AN  ALL  IMPOR 

CONSERVATI 

BY  R.  BJ 

tiated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
278,267  farm  families  in  the  State 
and  it  has  been  observed  by  game 
technicians  that  the  number  of  dogs 
in  the  rural  sections  would  average 
considerably  more  than  one  per 
family.  In  fact,  123,474  of  these 
families  are  classed  as  tenants,  and 
for  these,  the  average  number  of 
dogs  would  probably  reach  as  high 
as  three  per  family. 

Within  the  ranks  of  this  600,000 
are  found  every  known  breed  and 
every  possible  cross  breed  of  the 
canine  tribe.  Therefore,  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  percentages  of  the 
various  breeds  would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  a  futile  stab  in 
the  dark.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  hounds  and  their 
closely  related  crossed-up  decendants 
would  lead  the  list.  Following  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  hounds  in  the 
race  for  supremacy  of  numbers 
would  be  the  dogs  known  as  fices.  It 
is  not  known  just  how  to  go  about 
describing  this  type,  or  just  what 
breed  of  dogs  they  are,  but  99  per 
cent  of  the  negro  tenants  in  North 
Carolina  possess  one  or  more  fices. 
These  dogs  all  look  different  except 
that  regardless  of  size,  shape  or 
color,  they  appear  to  be  dirty,  under- 
fed and  just  generally  "run  down  at 
the  heel."  The  fices,  despite  their 
appearances  are  powerful  hunting 
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dogs,  so  their  masters  say,  and 
they  seem  to  be  used  for  hunting  all 
kind  of  game  from  possums  to  bear. 
Also,  included  among  the  dogs  of  the 
farm  sections  are  found  a  few  bird 
dogs  and  some  of  the  better  known 
"watch  dogs",  stock  dogs,  and  pets. 

The  care  given  these  dogs  by  their 
owners  ranges  all  the  way  from  ex- 
cellent to  none  whatsoever,  and  if 
the  truth  could  be  known,  it  is  likely 
that  the  latter  would  be  consider- 
ably in  the  majority.  In  many 
cases,  the  dogs  are  well  fed,  but  in 
many  more  cases,  especially  those  of 
the  fices,  they  are  occasionally 
tossed  a  few  scraps  and  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Some  of  these 
animals  are  confined  in  pens  except 
during  the  time  when  they  are  ac- 
companying their  masters,  and 
these  are  mostly  the  more  valuable 
hunting  dogs.  A  great  majority  of 
them,  however,  are  never  confined, 
but  permitted  to  roam-at-large  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  In  fact,  it  seems 
well  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
assume  that  at  least  500,000  or  four- 
fifths  of  these  dogs  are  permitted  to 
run  free  all  the  time. 

"All  right,"  you  may  say,  "there 
are  a  lot  of  dogs  running  loose  in 
North  Carolina,  but  what  about  it"  ? 

Well,  it  is  just  this:  Mr.  Sports- 
man, Miss  Bird  Lover,  John  Farmer, 
or  Private  Citizen,  just  a  simple 
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little  matter  of  arithmetic.  There 
are  about  22,000,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State  and  500,- 
000  free  ranging  dogs ;  this  gives  us 
one  dog  to  cover  each  40  acres  which 
they  can  easily  do  with  considerable 
energy  left  over  for  additional  rang- 
ing. And  each  year  these  dogs 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  of  valu- 
able wildlife.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
wildlife  that  we  could  have  here  to 
enjoy  seeing,  to  enjoy  hunting,  and 
to  extend  to  us  great  economic  bene- 
fits in  several  ways. 

I  do  not  possess  facts  upon  which 
to  base  statements  about  the  actual 
numbers  of  wild  animals  destroyed 
by  dogs  in  this  State  each  year, 
however,  for  purposes  of  discussion 
the  liberty  to  make  a  few  estimates 
will  be  taken.  In  doing  this,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  stay  on  the 
sane  side  of  reason  and  not  permit 
personal  zest  for  solution  of  the 
problem  to  cause  hopelessly  exag- 
gerated statements. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  of 
these  dogs  in  some  way,  at  some 
time,  during  the  year  accounted  for 
two  bobwhite  quail,  and  they  pos- 
sibly do.  Quail  nest  on  the  ground 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  dogs 
destroy  many  of  these  nests.  Fur- 
thermore, for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
a  quail's  life,  it  is  not  able  to  fly  and 
is  very  liable  to  be  killed  by  dogs  at 
any  time  during  this  period,  since 
they  can  locate  the  birds  by  scent. 
This  would  give  a  total  of  1,000,000 
quail  being  destroyed  each  year  by 
dogs. 

What  is  the  value  of  these  quail? 
Since  the  laws  do  not  provide  for 
their  legal  sale  on  the  market,  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  other  means  of 
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determining  their  'worth/  slt '  costp 
the  quail  hunter  at  least  three  dol- 
lars for  each  bird  he  reduces  to 
possession  when  everything  he 
spends  for  dogs,  transportation, 
guns,  ammunition  and  other  ex- 
penses are  considered.  Quail  raised 
artificially  sell  for  three,  four  and 
five  dollars  a  pair  and  it  is  well 
known  that  birds  reared  in  the  wild 
state  are  better  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  more  likely  to  be 
successful  in  reproduction,  which 
makes  them  much  more  valuable. 
Furthermore,  if  these  quail  were  not 
destroyed  in  the  egg  stage  and  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
existence,  many  of  them  would  re- 
main on  the  farms  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  and  in  turn,  aid  the 
farmers  by  consuming  many  harm- 
ful insects.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
each  wild  quail  in  this  State  is  worth 
at  least  $5.00  to  the  sportsmen  and 
farmers.  The  value  of  each  live 
quail  in  the  wild  is  probably  at  least 
$15.00,  but  the  first  figure  will  be 
used. 

Then,  the  figures  indicate  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  quail  being  destroyed 
annually  in  North  Carolina  by  a 
hoard  of  dogs  which  certainly  are 
not  worth  anything  near  this  figure 
and  the  increase  of  quail  which 
could  be  expected  from  the  removal 
of  this  menace  has  not  even  been 
considered.  Of  course,  no  one  knows 
just  what  would  take  place  in  the 
quail  population  if  the  dogs  were  re- 
moved from  the  picture  for  a  few 
years.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  hunter's  guns  and  other 
causes  would  not  kill  all  of  those 
estimated  1,000,000  quail,  and  that  a 


substantial  number  of  them  would 
be  carried  over  and  be  on  hand  to 
reproduce  the  following  year,  and  in 
a  few  years  there  would  occur  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  quail  popu- 
lation. 

For  each  of  the  other  better 
known  types  of  upland  game  in  the 
State,  except  a  few  such  as  doves 
and  squirrels,  a  similar  estimate  as 
to  the  annual  damage  by  dogs  could 
be  made,  but  this  would  result  in  too 
much  repetition.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  dogs  are  plaguing 
most  of  the  other  types.  Of  course, 
the  dogs  are  not  destroying  five 
million  dollars  worth  of  wild  turkeys 
each  year  because  we  do  not  have 
that  many  wild  turkeys  in  the  State. 
The  dogs  helped  reduce  the  turkeys 
to  a  mere  remnant  years  ago,  and  it 
is  a  sure  bet  that  they  are  doing 
their  share  to  hold  their  numbers  to 
this  woefully  low  figure.  A  wild 
turkey  will  not  tolerate  much  tam- 
pering with  her  nest  and  each  one 
of  these  dogs  is  keeping  his  40  acres 
fairly  clean  of  such  nests. 

The  destruction  of  rabbits  would 
probably  run  to  a  much  higher  figure 
than  the  one  for  quail.  Rabbits  are 
a  source  of  food  for  many  people,  as 
well  as  popular  with  the  hunters  in 
this  State,  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
age being  done  by  dogs  to  them 
would  soar  to  a  staggering  figure. 

Deer  are  receiving  their  full  share 
of  the  dog  burden  for  they  are 
vulnerable  to  them  in  several  ways. 
Many  fawns  are  killed  each  year  and 
it  is  likely  that  molestation  by  dogs 
is  keeping  deer  from  occupying  and 
ranging  many  sections  of  the  State. 
Deer  are  like  all  wildlife  in  that  they 
will  not  live  where  they  are  con- 
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tinuously  disturbed.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  many  hunting  dogs 
will  chase  deer.  It  seems  that  there 
is  something  about  the  scent  of  deer 
that  will  cause  dogs  trained  to  trail 
other  animals  to  leave  such  a  trail 
in  preference  for  that  of  deer. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  dogs  are  checkmating  the 
efforts  of  North  Carolinians  to  in- 
crease their  wildlife  resources.  It  is 
an  ironical  situation  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  dogs  are  used  for  hunting 
purposes  and  the  hunters  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  most  interested 
in  increasing  game.  By  their  own 
acts,  they  are  depriving  themselves 
of  that  which  they  cherish. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion ?  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  problem  upon  which 
should  be  placed  immediate  stress, 
and  undoubtedly  it  could  be  solved 
in  some  way.  We  need  to  halt  some 
of  the  quibbling  over  game  matters 
in  this  State  and  sink  our  teeth  into 
something  which  is  sound  and  will 
produce  results.  If  we  could  bring 
forth  a  solution  to  this  problem 
during  the  next  few  years  and  get 
our  dogs  confined  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  we  would  do 
more  for  game  with  one  single 
stroke  than  we  could  ever  possibly 
hope  to  accomplish  through  other 
channels.  And  unless  we  can  do  it, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  of 
the  other  things  done  to  improve 
the  game  situation  will  ever  be  very 
successful. 

Here,  then,  is  a  situation  that  we 
all  agree  needs  correcting.  Sports- 
men, farmers,  game  protectors, 
game  technicians,  and  everybody  can 
get  together  on  it,  so  it  merits  our 


utmost  attention.  We  need  to  enlist 
the  best  minds  in  conservation  cir- 
cles in  the  State  on  its  solution.  Why 
couldn't  the  sportsmen  clubs  and 
farmers  organizations  appoint  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  dog  prob- 
lem and  from  the  reports  of  these 
committees,  why  could  not  a  long 
time  State  program  be  formulated  to 
correct  the  situation.  We  need  to 
determine  if  there  are  laws,  educa- 
tional measures  and  other  ways  in 
which  this  problem  can  be  combat- 
ted;  and  if  there  be  such,  what 
would  be  the  best  procedures  to  fol- 
low in  putting  them  into  effect? 

This  problem  will  not  be  solved 
overnight  because  its  solution  will 
require  a  lot  of  educational  work. 
Therefore,  let  us  not  make  this  mis- 
take of  waiting  any  longer  to  make 
a  creditable  start  on  a  constructive 
program  to  make  progress  in  solving 
the  dog  problem  so  we  can  have 
better  hunting  in  North  Carolina. 


ETHERIDGE  REAPPOINTED 
DIRECTOR 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
through  service  in  six  General  As- 
semblies, one  of  which  was  in  the 
Senate  and  five  in  the  House. 

Characteristic  of  the  Director 
was  a  reply  to  a  question  when  he 
first  took  office.  "I  am  not  taking 
office  with  any  fanfare  for  telling 
what  I  intend  to  do,"  he  said.  "It 
is  my  purpose  to  study  the  depart- 
mental activities  thoroughly  and 
not  to  arrive  at  any  decision  pre- 
maturely." His  record  justifies  this 
remark. 


Handle  undersize  fish  carefully 
and  return  to  water  immediately. 
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LETTERS  ON  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Messrs  tilson  and  Stevens  describe  game  problems  of  interest 

to  Most  every  sportsman 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
February  21,  1941 

Mr.  J.  D.  Chalk 

N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina: 

Dear  Mr.  Chalk: 

We  have  a  number  of  people  in 
this  section  who  buy  from  us  each 
spring  mixtures  of  seeds  to  plant  for 
quail  feed.  I,  personally,  put  out 
these  seeds  on  a  number  of  farms 
for  quail,  and  I  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  getting  the  best  varieties 
and  combinations  planted  to  produce 
results  for  the  quail  next  fall  and 
winter.  We  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  sending  us  any  informa- 
tion you  have  on  seed  mixtures  for 
quail;  particularly  such  seeds  that 
are  normally  produced  in  this 
section,  and  are  well  adapted  to  this 
section.  We  have  sown  some  mix- 
tures in  the  past  in  this  section  that 
were  not  adapted,  apparently,  and 
did  not  produce  well. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Carl  Goerch's  remarks  over  the 
radio  the  other  night  with  regard  to 
foxes  destroying  quail  in  Moore 
County,  and  their  interest  in  secur- 
ing legislation  to  put  a  heavy  bounty 
on  foxes.  I  have  kept  bird  dogs  and 
hunted  quail  some  every  year  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  I  am  a  working 
man,  and,  of  course,  do  not  get  to 
hunt  very  much.  I  have  some 
friends  who  do  some  fox  hunting, 
and  I  enjoy  a  good  fox  race  occasion- 
ally.   No  doubt,  your  opinion  with 


regard  to  Moore  County  is  the  same 
as  mine. 

There  has  not  been  provided 
proper  feed  and  protection  from 
hawks,  field  rats,  and  cats,  and  the 
cover  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce.  If  Moore  County  farmers, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  could 
provide  the  proper  feed  and  care  for 
quail,  and  try  to  protect  them  from 
field  rats,  it  would  help  them  tre- 
mendously. 

Dry  weather,  cutting  down  the 
feed  crop  mainly  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  the  week  of 
extremely  heavy  rainfall  last  sum- 
mer has,  no  doubt,  accounted  for 
some  of  the  quail  decrease.  There 
seems  to  be  also  more  people  hunt- 
ing quail  in  the  last  few  years  than 
usual,  and  that  also  is  reducing  the 
numbers.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
hunt  them  more,  we  will  have  to 
feed,  care  for,  and  protect  them 
more. 

You  folks,  of  course,  already  have 
the  facts  with  relation  to  foxes  and 
quail  and  are  amused  at  the  misin- 
formation about  foxes  being  respon- 
sible for  destroying  so  many  quail. 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  the 
extensive  survey  made  by  the  State 
Conservation  Department  of  Ala- 
bama and,  I  think,  Mississippi, 
where  from  90  to  100  fox  stomachs 
were  sent  in  for  posting  from  all 
over  the  state  over  a  period  of  one 
or  two  years,  and  a  very,  very  small 
percentage  showed  that  the  foxes 
had  eaten  quail.  The  survey  showed 
that  the  major  item  in  their  food 
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throughout  the  year  was  field  mice, 
rats,  large  beetles,  and  bugs. 

These  folks  concluded  that  foxes 
were  far  more  valuable  as  an  aid  to 
quail,  by  keeping  down  the  rats 
which  destroyed  the  eggs,  than  the 
damage  done  by  foxes  eating  quail. 
They  have  even  found  that  some  of 
the  large  quail  preserves  are  propa- 
gating foxes  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  field  rats  on  their  quail  grounds. 
All  this  is  exactly  in  line  with  my 
observations.  For  years,  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, where  I  was  born  and  reared, 
we  usually  had  one  or  two  nice 
coveys  of  quail  produced  in  the  fields 
near  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

Foxes  raised  usually  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  above  these  same 
fields.  There  would  nearly  always 
be  a  full  large  covey  of  quail,  and 
often  two  coveys  in  each  of  these 
upper  fields.  Right  here  in  Durham 
County  now,  Farintosh  Farm,  which 
is  a  large  farm  and  estate  out  here 
on  Eno  and  Flat  River,  has  more 
quail  than  any  farm  I  know  of  in 
this  section.  The  boys  have  been 
running  foxes  there  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  there  are  at  least 
three  families  of  foxes  on  that  farm 
that  have  been  there  for  a  number 
of  years.  Farintosh  affords  good 
cover  and  provides  feed  for  the  quail 
and  the  birds  are  there.  I  hunted 
there  two  weeks  ago,  and  found 
more  nice  coveys  of  birds  than  I 
have  seen  anywhere  this  year. 

I  do  find  that  nearly  all  my  friends 
who  hunt  quail  have  the  wrong  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  fox 
and  quail  relation.  They  just  merely 
have  opinions  and  none  of  them  can 


base  their  opinions  on  actual  facts,, 
which  are  borne  out  by  the  splendid 
work  of  some  of  our  conservation 
departments. 

Thank  you  for  sending  us  the  in- 
formation on  quail  feeds  and  if  you 
have  any  information  on  the  quail- 
fox  relation,  I  will  appreciate  your 
sending  me  that. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  W.  Tilson, 

Manager,  Farmers  Mutual  Exchange^ 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
March  3,  1941. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Tilson,  Manager 
Farmers'  Mutual  Exchange 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Tilson: 

With  further  reference  to  your 
interesting  letter  concerning  foxes,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  you  have  dis- 
cussed the  ever  popular  question  of 
foxes  versus  quail  in  a  very  open- 
minded  and  common  sense  manner. 

First,  you  state  that  the  wide- 
spread opinion  about  foxes  doing  so 
much  damage  to  quail  in  North 
Carolina  has  very  few  facts  to  sup- 
port it.  This  is  rather  an  unusual 
opinion  to  be  coming  from  a  quail 
hunter,  but  I  agree  with  you  whole- 
heartedly. Too  little  research  work 
to  determine  the  food  habits  of 
foxes  has  been  conducted  in  this 
State.  Until  such  studies  are  made, 
we  will  have  to  guess  as  to  what  the 
foxes  are  eating  and,  of  course, 
guesses  will  never  form  sound  facts 
on  which  to  base  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  wild  animals.  The  fox  has 
long  been  burdened  with  a  mighty 
bad  reputation,  as  have  all  animals 
which  prey  on  other  animals,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  no  factual  data  ta 
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replace  guessing  and  hear-say,  the 
fox  is  quite  likely  to  come  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn. 

It  is  true  that  studies  made  in 
other  Southern  States  indicate  in 
general  that  the  foxes  are  con- 
suming large  quantities  of  rats, 
mice,  and  insects,  and  some  rabbits ; 
with  quail  and  other  birds  consti- 
tuting only  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  diet.  Virginia  has  made  a 
study  which  has  revealed  similar  in- 
formation. 

Since  cotton  rats  are  recognized 
as  being  destroyers  of  quail  eggs  and 
competitors  with  quail  for  food, 
such  as  the  seeds  of  native  legumes, 
it  is  highly  possible  that  the  foxes 
in  many  places  are  not  destructive 
to  quail  but  decidedly  beneficial  to 
them  in  keeping  the  rodents  in 
check.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know 
the  situation  in  North  Carolina,  but 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  same  thing 
is  happening  here  in  many  places. 

Your  observations  about  foxes 
and  quail  are  of  particular  interest 
for  I  have  experienced  many  similar 
ones.  The  other  day,  I  was  walking 
over  a  four  thousand  acre  tract  that 
had  been  protected  from  all  kinds  of 
hunting  and  trapping  during  the 
last  five  years.  While  on  this  ex- 
cursion, I  flushed  two  large  coveys 
of  quail  and  the  territory  did  not 
measure  up  to  my  ideas  of  good  quail 
range.  Also,  during  this  stroll,  I 
observed  many  fox  tracks  and  some 
tracks  of  raccoon  and  wild  turkeys. 
The  thought  which  occurred  to  me 
was  that  these  animals  were  living 
in  an  environment  which  was  fairly 
free  from  the  disturbances  of  man 
such  as  shotguns;  yet,  they  seemed 
to  be  living  very  well  together  in- 


flicting few  infringements  on  each 
other. 

In  making  these  comments,  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  think  foxes  are  never  responsible 
for  damaging  quail  and  other  game, 
for  I  well  realize  that  if  too  many 
foxes  were  present  on  an  area,  such 
damages  would  most  likely  occur. 
Also,  under  some  circumstances, 
foxes  are  capable  of  inflicting  dam- 
age to  poultry.  In  both  cases,  foxes 
should  be  controlled.  The  fox  popu- 
lation should  be  reduced  to  reason- 
able numbers.  I  do  wish  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
fox  does  have  a  place  in  the  natural 
scheme  of  things  surrounding  our 
wild  animals  as  well  as  occupying  a 
position  of  definite  interest  among 
the  people  who  like  to  hunt.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to 
conduct  an  indiscriminate  campaign 
against  the  fox  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  convict  him  on 
factual  evidence.  Such  action  would 
not  settle  the  matter.  It  would 
merely  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  fox 
hunters,  and  they  would  have  a  right 
to  be  angry.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
our  wildlife  could  be  managed  so  as 
to  provide  enough  foxes  to  satisfy 
those  who  enjoy  hunting  them  and 
at  the  same  time  restrict  their  num- 
bers to  a  point  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  game  and  poultry. 
We  should  plan  our  management  to 
gather  the  necessary  facts  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  give  the 
foxes  such  a  break  and  not  mention 
how  some  of  their  most  active 
champions  have  helped  put  them  in 
such  an  embarrassing  position.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State,  the  fox 
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hunters  have  released  many  foxes 
without  first  finding  out  if  the  land- 
owners wanted  them.  These  short- 
sighted acts  have  poured  oil  on  the 
fire  for  the  farmer  does  not  like  to 
have  these  things  stuffed  down  his 
throat,  and  when  they  happen,  he 
immediately  begins  thinking  up 
other  reasons  why  he  does  not  want 
the  foxes.  This  point  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  a  lady  who, 
hearing  that  some  people  were  going 
to  release  some  foxes  in  her  neigh- 
borhood on  a  certain  day,  informed 
the  responsible  persons  the  following 
day  that  the  foxes  they  had  released 
had,  during  the  night  before,  killed 
most  of  her  chickens.  In  the  story, 
the  lady  was  in  turn,  informed  that 
the  foxes,  due  to  a  delay,  had  not 
even  been  released. 

All  matters  concerning  the  release 
of  wild  animals  in  the  State  should 
be  governed  by  State  laws.  If  wise 
laws  could  be  provided  for  these 
problems,  many  controversies  and 
mistakes  could  be  avoided. 

Another  idea  of  yours  which  in- 
terests me  greatly  is  your  reference 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  farms 
do  not  have  the  right  kinds  of  food 
and  cover  to  attract  quail  and  that 
the  scarcity  of  quail  on  those  places 
is  frequently  blamed  on  the  foxes; 
very  probably,  your  idea  is  correct. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  the 
custom  to  blame  the  scarcity  of 
game  on  every  possible  cause  other 
than  those  connected  with  our  own 
activities.  In  many  places,  the  farms 
have  been  so  stripped  of  thicket 
cover  and  hedgerows  that  quail  can- 
not live  there  in  satisfactory  num- 
bers. In  other  localities  we  have  too 
many  dogs  running  loose  during  the 


summer,  and  cats  roaming  the  fields 
by  day  and  night  throughout  the 
year.  Also,  quail  are  hunted  beyond 
the  bounds  of  all  possible  reason  in 
many  parts.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  these  are  the  true  reasons  why 
many  farms  do  not  produce  more 
wildlife;  yet,  since  these  are  man- 
made  reasons,  most  of  us  refuse  to 
believe  in  them  and  still  prefer  to 
blame  our  game  troubles  on  foxes 
and  other  questionable  causes. 

One  other  comment,  and  I  will 
conclude  this  already  too  lengthy 
letter.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
colossal  blunder  to  revive  the  bounty 
system  in  the  State,  whereby  certain 
animals  would  be  outlawed  and 
money  paid  to  any  and  everyone  to 
kill  them.  The  evils  occurring  from 
these  activities  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  around  1900 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  large 
volume.  What  is  needed  is  respon- 
sible investigation  into  these  mat- 
ters and  action  based  on  facts.  If 
the  foxes  or  any  other  animals  are 
doing  sufficient  damage  to  warrant 
their  control,  then  control  measures 
should  be  applied  by  persons  who 
know  about  such  things,  and  since 
the  wildlife,  by  law,  belongs  to  the 
people,  let  the  people  bring  about 
this  control  through  their  State 
organization  responsible  for  these 
resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  your  letter  and  ideas  are  very 
much  appreciated,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  you  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
ested in  game  problems  and  corre- 
spond further  with  us  from  time  to 
time,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Ross  0.  Stevens. 
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NOTES  and  NEWS 


FROM  THE  FIELD 

Saturday  while  patrolling  along 
the  Yadkin  River  at  High  Rock 
checking  fishermen,  I  observed  two 
small  boys  about  the  ages  of  nine 
and  eleven  who  had  caught  a  small 
perch.  I  was  wondering  at  first  if  I 
would  have  to  ask  them  to  put  the 
fish  back  into  the  water,  but  not  for 
long  was  I  kept  in  doubt  as  to  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
perch.  After  taking  the  fish  off  the 
hook  as  carefully  as  he  could,  show- 
ing it  to  the  smaller  boy  explaining 
to  him  that  it  was  unlawful  to  keep 
that  one,  the  older  boy  released  it. 
I  wish  we  had  more  good  sportsmen 
of  their  type  as  I  find  many  of  the 
older  people  supposed  to  be  sports- 
men who  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  wildlife  conservation  as  these  two 
fine  young  fishermen. 

—THOMAS  E.  BAILEY, 

Special  Game  and  Fish  Protector, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

While  checking  on  Tar  River  in 
No.  1  Township  on  April  26,  I  found 
a  turkey  nest  within  fifteen  feet  of 
the  river.  The  nest  contained  nine 
eggs.  If  we  were  to  have  a  four 
foot  rise  in  the  river,  the  nest  would 
be  covered. 

— M.  M.  CARSTARPHEN, 
County  Game  Protector, 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 

On  May  31  I  came  upon  a  grouse 
with  seven  young  ones  which  were 
about  the  size  of  one-day-old  chick- 
ens. They  were  in  an  open  place 
and  as  I  walked  near,  the  mother 
displayed  the  spirit  of  combat.  She 
ran  behind  me  placing  the  young  on 


one  side  of  me  while  she  stayed  on 
the  other  side.  As  she  approached 
me  to  fight,  the  young  went  forward 
to  hide. 

— F.  Y.  BENBOW, 

Avery  County  Game  Protector, 
Xewland,  N.  C. 


The  King  Rail  is  now  taking  its 
young  off  the  nest  and  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  of  15  to  20  feet.  A 
very  high  nesting  density  exists  on 
several  marshes.  The  American 
Bittern,  Least  Bittern  and  Wood 
Duck  are  also  nesting  now  and  in 
most  cases  have  broods. 

—JOE  C.  RABB, 
Barco,  N.  C. 


Fishing  for  brook  trout  on  the 
Cliff  side  Lake  area  was  exception- 
ally good  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
season.  Sixty  out  of  sixty-nine 
fishermen  caught  their  bag  limits. 

—J.  FRED  BRYSON, 

Macon  County  Game  Protector, 
Franklin,  N.  C. 


CONSERVATION  PROBLEM 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the 
national  movement  to  restore  the 
Nation's  wildlife  resources  is  an  ef- 
fective means  of  reaching  the  own- 
ers and  users  of  land  to  advise  them 
of  the  relatively  simple  and  inex- 
pensive practices  that  will  restore 
environment  conducive  to  increased 
wildlife  populations,  according  to 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 


More  persons  have  heard  owls 
than  have  seen  them,  because  most 
owls  are  active  at  night. 
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FROM  THE  U.  S.  FISH 

AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 


Apparently  some  animals  in  the 
wild  do  not  have  to  worry  about  get- 
ting enough  vitamins.  A  recent 
study  of  vitamin  A  in  the  food  of 
ranch-raised  silver  foxes  with  good 
pelts  showed  that  in  the  fall  these 
fur  animals  had  only  about  9  meas- 
ured units  of  vitamin  A  while  cap- 
tured wild  foxes  had  484  of  the 
same  measured  units. 


Wildlife  management  specialists 
are  being  developed  among  the 
graduates  of  10  cooperative  wildlife 
units  sponsored  by  the  colleges,  the 
State  game  commissions,  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  From 
1935  to  1940,  100  students  complet- 
ed advanced  training.  Fifty-two  of 
the  men  were  employed  by  the 
States,  46  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
1  by  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition, 
and  1  died. 


SKUNKS  BENEFICIAL 

Skunks  are,  on  the  whole,  benefi- 
cial animals.  They  eat  largely, 
mice,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects  that 
are  usually  damaging  on  farms. 


Old-time  market  hunters  used 
"scow"  guns  that  could  kill  as  many 
as  50  to  100  waterfowl  with  one 
shot. 


There  are  about  1,500  kinds  of 
birds  in  North  America,  north  of 
Mexico. 


SERVICE  AGAIN  TAKING  CREEL 
CENSUS  ON  DAVIDSON  RIVER 

Pisgah  Forest. — A  creel  census  on 
the  Davidson  River  is  being  taken 
again  this  year,  according  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Davidson  was  opened  to  fish- 
ing on  April  13  and  1,180  trout  were 
taken  during  the  first  two  days. 
Marked  trout  comprised  60  percent 
of  the  catch. 

The  fishery  management  program 
outlined  for  the  Davidson  River  is 
a  demonstration  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  management  which  will  be 
applied  by  the  Forest  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  throughout  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  and  other  fishing 
waters  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region. 

Through  the  application  of  scien- 
tific methods,  excellent  fishing  con- 
ditions are  being  restored  in  an  area 
which  has  long  held  little  attraction 
for  sport  fishermen. 


CROWS  CAN  TALK 

Crows  can  sometimes  be  taught 
to  talk.  Contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, the  tongue  need  not  be  slit. 
Slitting  the  tongue  is  unnecessary 
cruelty.  Birds  produce  vocal  sounds 
within  the  body  from  the  syrinx. 


Careful  estimates  show  that  120,- 
000,000  acres  of  former  waterfowl 
habitat  have  been  taken  from  use 
by  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
other  industries. 


There  are  more  than  450  kinds  of 
woodpeckers  in  the  world. 
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FELLOW  SPORTSMEN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 


Qn  June  1,  1941,  the  writer  offi- 
cially became  Commissioner  of 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  this 
position,  and  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping a  state-wide  game  and  fish 
program  which  will  benefit  all  our 
people.  My  interest  in  hunting  and 
fishing  dates  back  many  years,  and 
I  wish  that  I  could  express  to  you 
just  how  much  these  activities  have 
meant  to  me.  We  cannot  measure 
the  values  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
so  many  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a 
part  of  a  wholesome  living  they  can- 
not be  over-emphasized. 

As  one  of  you,  I  am  interested  in 
the  sound  conservation  of  our  wild- 
life resources.  Now  it  is  my  job  to 
help  develop  this  sound  program 
and  every  bit  of  my  attention  will 
be  directed  toward  that  end.  Our 
wildlife  conservation  problems  have 
become  so  important  that  we  can  no 
longer  handle  them  on  a  hit-and- 
miss  basis.  This  is  a  business,  and 
my  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  future 
activities  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision on  a  business-like  basis.  The 
only  thing  I  ask  in  this  connection 
is  that  all  the  sportsmen  work  with 
me.  The  latch  string  of  this  office 
will  always  hang  on  the  outside. 

Already  considerable  effort  is  be- 
ing expended  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine true  game  and  fish  facts,  and 
such  activities  will  receive  my 
whole-hearted  support.  As  a  sports- 
man, I  have  witnessed  a  gradual 
decline  in  both  game  and  fish;  the 


hunting  and  fishing  conditions  have 
become  less  satisfactory.  Our  only 
hope,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  find  out 
the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  these 
conditions  and  then  set  up  long  time 
programs  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary changes.  The  wild  game  did 
not  vanish  over  night  and  neither 
can  it  be  brought  back  in  that 
length  of  time.  "Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,"  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  now  set  the  stage 
for  the  gradual  development  of  the 
game  and  fish  resources  to  the  limit 
of  the  natural  possibilities. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  all 
kinds  of  sporting  animals  should  be 
considered  in  our  state-wide  game 
program.  We  have  quail  hunters; 
deer,  fox  and  coon  hunters,  and  so 
on,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  the 
great  variety  of  conditions  in  North 
Carolina  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  all.  Not  only  can  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sport  continue,  they 
can  be  greatly  improved  and  in- 
creased under  a  balanced  game  and 
fish  program.  For  us  to  consider 
only  a  few  forms  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  this  state  would  be  a  defi- 
nite mistake. 

Personally,  I  like  to  fish  about  as 
well  as  any  one  else,  and  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  improve  fishing  condi- 
tions in  every  way  possible.  Here 
again,  a  long  time  fact-finding  and 
restoration  program  seems  desira- 
ble. What  is  happening  to  our  fish- 
ing waters  that  causes  them  to  pro- 
duce less  fish  now  than  formerly? 
What  happens  to  the  fish  released 
from  fish  hatcheries?  To  what  ex- 
tent can  North  Carolina  game  fish- 
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ing  be  increased  by  construction  of 
artificial  lakes  and  ponds.  These 
and  many  other  questions  must  be 
answered  and  this  will  require  time 
and  patience. 

This  is  more  than  I  had  intended 
to  say,  but  I  do  want  the  sportsmen 
and  all  other  groups  interested  in 
the  wildlife  resources  to  know  that 
we  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  task  at 
hand,  and  that  we  feel  it  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

When  it  comes  to  this  business  of 
hunting,  a  quotation  from  Joseph 
Addison,  (1672-1719),  appearing  in 
The  Spectator,  expresses  my  views 
that  I  have  pretty  well  carried  out 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
more  or  less : 

"For  my  own  part,  I  intend 
to  hunt  twice  a  week  during  my 
stay  with  Sir  Roger;  and  shall 
prescribe  the  moderate  use  of 
this  exercise  to  all  of  my  coun- 
try friends  as  the  best  kind  of 
physic  for  mending  a  bad  con- 
stitution and  preserving  a  good 
one." 

Hinton  James. 


COVER 

This  month's  cover  shows  the  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  artificial  lakes  in 
Western  North  Carolina — Hiwassee 
Lake.  Increased  numbers  of  these 
lakes  will  provide  better  fishing 
throughout  the  State. 


When  the  United  States  was  set- 
tled, most  predatory  animals  were 
driven  back  in  their  range,  but  the 
coyote  seems  to  thrive  with  civiliza- 
tion and  has  actually  extended  its 
range. 


KILLING  SONG  BIRDS 
FEDERAL  OFFENSE; 
WILDLIFE  VALUABLE 

Shooting  robins,  bluebirds,  cat- 
birds, woodpeckers,  and  other  song 
and  insectivorous  birds  with  BB 
guns,  air  rifles,  or  other  weapons 
is  a  Federal  offense  bringing  a  max- 
imum sentence  of  $500  in  fines,  6 
months  in  jail,  or  both,  according 
to  officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

With  summer  vacations  under 
way,  youngsters  are  apt  to  take  out 
the  old  BB  gun  or  air  rifle  to  do  a 
little  pot  shooting  at  song  birds  in 
the  neighbor's  garden  or  in  the 
nearby  woods,  officials  said,  and 
parents  are  urged  to  warn  their 
children  not  to  shoot  the  feathered 
creatures. 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  song 
birds  make  a  garden  or  farm  more 
attractive,"  one  official  explained, 
"the  birds  are  economically  impor- 
tant." 

Many  of  the  birds  are  beneficial 
because  they  eat  insects  that  other- 
wise would  be  injurious  to  plants 
and  crops. 

"Birds  may  be  given  credit  for 
being  one  of  the  greatest  controll- 
ing factors  in  limiting  the  develop- 
ment of  insect  pests  and  in  prevent- 
ing many  disastrous  outbreaks,"  a 

food-habits  expert  declared. 

— Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


The  lake  trout  is  the  largest  of  all 
trouts. 


Wildlife  has  a  definite  place  in 
land  management  policies. 
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GROWTH  AND  FOOD  OF  FISH  IN  HIWASSEE  RESERVOIR 

By  R.  W.  Eschmeyer,  A.  R.  Britton,  and  A.  M.  Jones 
Tennessee  valley  Authority 


Quring  the  past  year  several 
studies  have  been  made  on 
Hiwassee  Reservoir  by  the  Biologi- 
cal Readjustment  Division  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  these  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  many  anglers 
in  western  North  Carolina  who  are 
wondering  about  the  future  of  fish- 
ing on  Hiwassee.  Ordinarily  it 
would  be  possible  to  predict  the  fish- 
ing conditions  for  the  next  four 
years  on  the  basis  of  extensive  in- 
vestigations made  on  Norris,  the 
other  storage  reservoir  in  the  TVA 
series  of  impoundments.  The  two 
waters  have  much  in  common  as 
both  have  steep  shores  and  are  deep 
and  narrow,  both  have  extensive 


winter  drawdown,  both  are  without 
aquatic  vegetation,  and  both  are 
subject  to  stratification  and  sub- 
surface currents.  Although  these 
two  reservoirs  have  many  common 
characteristics,  there  are  rather  de- 
cided differences  in  the  water.  The 
water  in  Norris  is  much  more  alka- 
line and  much  harder  than  the  water 
in  Hiwassee.  Since  the  effect  of 
these  differences  in  water  on  the 
fishing  is  not  known,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  findings  on  Norris 
may  also  apply  to  Hiwassee. 

In  1940  several  hundred  fish  were 
collected  in  Hiwassee  to  determine 
the  rate  of  growth  of  these  fish. 
Scales  and  measurements  of  a  num- 
ber of  larger  specimens  were  pro- 


Hiwassee  Dam  in  Clay  County. 
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vided  by  Mr.  Charles  Allen  of 
Hiwassee  Dam.  Of  the  young  fish, 
those  hatched  in  1940,  the  first  year 
of  impoundment,  and  which  were 
almost  one  growing  season  old  when 
taken,  196  were  largemouth  bass,  56 
were  Kentucky  or  spotted  bass,  and 
only  a  very  few  were  smallmouth. 
Of  the  three  kinds  of  black  bass,  the 
largemouth  will  probably  be  the 
most  commonly  caught  during  the 
next  several  years  and  the  small- 
mouth  will  be  the  least  common  in 
the  catch  for  a  year  or  two.  If 
Hiwassee  fishing  follows  the  trend 
of  fishing  in  Norris,  the  smallmouth 
will  gradually  replace  its  close  rela- 
tive, the  spotted  bass,  but  during 
the  first  five  years  at  least  will  rank 
second  to  the  largemouth  in  abun- 
dance. 

Blue  gill  bream  and  carp  were 
both  well  represented  in  the  catch 
and  a  small  number  of  young  wall- 
eye, rock  bass,  and  channel  cat  were 
taken. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  FISH 

The  fish  hatched  in  the  reservoir 
in  1940  grew  rapidly  during  their 
first  year.  By  October,  near  the  end 
of  their  growing  season,  they  had 
the  following  average  lengths : 

Number  of  fish  Length 

Species  examined  in  inches 

Largemouth  bass    145  6.4 

Spotted  bass   .    45  5.9 

Bluegill  bream    46  5.4 

The  smallmouth  seems  to  grow  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  spotted 
bass.  Not  enough  of  these  fish  were 
taken  to  give  a  good  indication  of 
their  growth  but  the  average  was 
probably  nearly  5.9  inches,  the  ac- 
erage  length  for  spotted  bass.  Four 


young  walleye  taken  along  with  the 
bass  and  bream  had  an  average 
length  of  7  inches.  In  general,  the 
growth  made  by  the  first  crop  of 
fish  hatched  in  Hiwassee  was  good. 

The  range  in  size  is  probably 
more  important  than  the  average 
size,  so  far  as  fishing  in  1941  and 
1942  is  concerned.  Even  in  a  single 
brood  some  game  fish  grow  much 
more  rapidly  than  others.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  some  to 
reach  a  size  where  they  can  eat 
other  fish  of  the  same  species 
hatched  at  the  same  time.  Unlike 
the  young  game  fish,  the  insect 
eaters  tend  to  be  more  uniform  in 
size.  Of  the  bluegill  bream  ex- 
amined, 38  were  between  5  and  6 
inches  in  length,  3  were  just  under 
5  inches,  and  5  were  a  little  over  6 
inches.  The  young  bass,  on  the  con- 
trary, varied  in  size  from  less  than 
5  inches  to  over  12  inches. 

The  size  distribution  for  the  two 
species  of  bass  was  as  follows : 


Length          Number  of  bass  in  size  group 

in  inches                Largemouth  Spotted 

3-  4                                  0  1 

4-  5                                   6  25 

5-  6                                 66  8 

6-  7                                 39  0 

7-  8                                 23  3 

8-  9                                   7  5 

9-  10                                 0  3 

10-  11   .                             1  0 

11-  12   .                             2  0 

12-  13                                 1  0 


Apparently  a  few  of  the  bass 
hatched  in  1940  will  have  reached 
legal  size  rather  early  in  1941,  more 
will  have  reached  this  size  by  mid- 
season,  and  most  of  them  may  have 
reached  it  by  the  end  of  the  1941 
season.  At  least  some  of  the  bass 
hatched  in  1940  will  be  available  to 
the  fishermen  in  1941. 
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Growth  in  the  Hiwassee  River 
was  fairly  slow  and  the  fish  re- 
quired a  number  of  years  to  reach 
catchable  size.  Ten  spotted  bass 
which  were  two  growing  seasons  old 
had  an  average  length  of  9.4  inches. 
Calculations  show  that  these  fish 
had  averaged  only  3.1  inches  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year.  In  other 
words,  these  fish  grew  to  a  length 
of  about  three  inches  in  the  river 
before  impoundment  and  added  over 
6  inches  the  next  year  when  they 
were  living  in  the  reservoir  instead 
of  in  the  river.  Bluegill  bream 
which  were  only  about  1.6  inches 
long  at  the  end  of  one  growing  sea- 
son in  the  river  were  averaging  6.9 
inches  after  they  had  spent  their 
second  growing  season  in  the  reser- 
voir. 

One  group  of  spotted  bass  showed 
about  the  same  amount  of  growth 
for  their  first  and  second  year.  The 
8  fish  averaged  6.7  inches  after  the 
first  year  and  13.0  inches  near  the 
end  of  their  second  year.  These  fish 
probably  spent  a  part  of  their  first 
year  in  the  water  behind  the  dam 
(during  construction)  where  food 
was  probably  more  plentiful  than  it 
was  farther  upstream.  It  appears 
that  the  fish  grew  much  faster  in 
Hiwassee  Reservoir  than  they  did 
in  Hiwassee  River  before  the  reser- 
voir was  created. 

FOOD 

Of  60  young-of-the-year  large- 
mouth  bass  stomachs  examined  in 
August,  38  contained  food,  and  of 
125  examined  in  October,  90  con- 
tained food.  The  percentage  of 
stomachs  containing  food  organisms 
was  determined,  and  the  findings 
are  given  in  the  table  below. 


TABLE  1 

LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

August  October 


Food  organism 

percent 

percent 

Plankton   

18 

29 

Aquatic  insects — adults 

  45 

43 

Aquatic  insects — larvae 

11 

23 

Land  insects   

5 

10 

Crayfish.   

13 

7 

Progs   

13 

9 

Pish   

SPOTTED 

"RASS 



A  ii  nil  o/ 

Food  organism 

percent 

percent 

Plankton   

36 

39 

Aquatic  insects — adults 

7 

17 

Aquatic  insects — larvae 

7 

30 

Land  insects   

 None 

9 

Crayfish   

43 

None 

Frogs   

None 

None 

Pish   

7 

4 

The  figures  total  more  than  100 
percent  because  some  stomachs  con- 
tained more  than  one  kind  of  food. 

Aquatic  insects  were  found  in 
over  half  of  the  stomachs.  Crayfish 
and  frogs  were  both  commonly  rep- 
resented in  August  and  were  still 
fairly  well  represented  in  October. 
The  larger  specimens  were  found  to 
be  very  actively  feeding  on  frogs  at 
about  dark  each  evening  and  the 
frogs  probably  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  fast  growth  made  by 
these  fish.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  crayfish  and  frogs  will  be 
abundant  after  the  first  several 
years,  or  that  the  aquatic  insects 
will  be  as  plentiful  as  they  are  now. 

The  young  spotted  bass,  averag- 
ing smaller  in  size  than  the  large- 
mouth  young  and  tending  to  live  in 
deeper  water,  had  very  different 
food  habits  from  those  of  the  large- 
mouth.  Food  found  in  14  spotted 
bass  stomachs  in  August  and  23  in 
October  was  examined.    The  per 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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■|"he  science  OF  the  management 
of  game  animals  is  still  new 
enough  that  it  is  beset  with  a  multi- 
tude of  "popular  beliefs"  such  as 
many  other  sciences  had  when  new- 
ly born.  The  superstitions  that 
hindered  the  progress  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  physics  in  the  early 
history  of  mankind  (and  even  to- 
day) are  but  a  few  of  many  in- 
stances. A.  E.  Wiggam  who  writes 
an  interesting  questions  and  answer 
column  for  daily  papers,  "Let's  Ex- 
plore Your  Mind,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation  while  debunking 
the  idea  that  poverty  is  a  stimulus 
to  success :  "Of  course,  the  popular 
belief  is  just  the  contrary  but  all 
popular  beliefs  about  matters  of  fact 
are  wrong.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  this  rule." 

This  sounds  like  a  rather  strong 
statement  and  might  perhaps  be 
qualified  by  defining  the  meaning  of 
"popular  belief."  However,  in  a 
field  where  the  ratio  of  the  known  to 
the  unknown  is  pitifully  small,  it 
would  seem  foolish  to  disregard  the 
proved  facts  and  accept  as  true  that 
which  is  based  on  guesses. 

What  then  is  the  average  sports- 
man or  any  other  interested  person 
to  believe  when  faced  with  the  mul- 
titude of  "easy  remedies"  for  game 
ills?  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
us  to  attempt  a  complete  answer  to 
that  question,  yet  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls 
that  confront  the  sportsman  in  his 
honest  effort  to  improve  the  sport 
in  which  his  interest  and  money  are 
invested. 

The  study  of  living  things  (Biol- 
ogy) is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all  sciences  when  we  attempt  to  pre- 


WHAT  SHALL 

BY  JAS. 

diet  the  results  from  a  given  set  of 
circumstances.  The  physicist  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  water 
will  freeze  at  32°  Fahrenheit  under 
standard  conditions.  The  chemist 
can  predict  that  two  parts  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  part  of  oxygen,  by 
volume,  will  unite  at  a  given  tem- 
perature to  produce  water.  The 
astronomer  can  predict  to  the  second 
when  we  will  again  have  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  But  who  will  predict 
what  living  things  are  going  to  do 
under  conditions  as  exact  as  man 
can  make  them?  The  answer  to 
that  is,  "Plenty  of  people  who  know 
no  better  and  don't  mind  sticking 
their  necks  out." 

The  word  "research"  scares  the 
layman  at  times,  but  simply  stated 
it  means  the  obtaining  of  informa- 
tion from  experiments  under  con- 
trolled conditions  and  interpreting 
this  information  correctly.  The 
knowledge  thus  obtained  can  be  of 
considerable  value  if  properly  ap- 
plied. It  is  the  basis  of  all  our  more 
advanced  sciences  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  means  by  which  we  will 
make  any  real  progress  in  the 
science  of  game  management.  While 
the  "facts"  about  the  wild  animals 
are  not  as  exact  as  in  the  case  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  they  can 
still  be  considered  as  reliable  for 
matters  of  practice  in  this  newly 
developed  science  of  increasing  the 
animals  which  we  wish  to  take  for 
sport. 
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U  BELIEVE? 

DARSIE 

But  how  do  we  use  the  facts  ac- 
cumulated so  far  by  intelligent  and 
tedious  study?   In  answer  let  us  cite 
an  example  of  a  "popular  belief," 
"Hawks  and  owls  are  harmful  in- 
fluences to  agriculture  and  game." 
If  you  think  we  are  stretching  the 
truth,  ask  the  next  ten  people  you 
meet  what  should  be  done  to  hawks 
and  owls.    Now  it  so  happens  we 
have  some  very  exact  information 
concerning  the  food  habits  of  these 
birds,  obtained  by  research  workers 
of  unquestioned  ability.    Their  re- 
sults show  that  of  all  the  hawks  and 
owls  in  North  Carolina,  only  two 
small  hawks,  "blue  darters,"  can  be 
accused   definitely   of   feeding  on 
poultry  and  wild  birds  to  an  extent 
that  they  might  be  classed  as  harm- 
ful.   The  owls  and  other  hawks  kill 
enough  rodents  and  insects  to  ren- 
der their  value  as  neutral  or  decid- 
edly   beneficial.     Some  individual 
hawks  and  owls  depart  from  this 
general  truth  often  enough  to  give 
rise  to  the  aforementioned  "popular 
belief,"  or  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
between   the   different   species  of 
hawks. 

Unfortunately  many  other  "popu- 
lar beliefs"  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  research  to  show  them  to  be 
right  or  wrong.  But  until  the  facts 
are  determined,  it  would  seem  much 
more  sensible  to  proceed  slowly  with 
"popular  beliefs"  which  have  not 
yet  been  shown  to  have  a  sound 


basis.,*    T^iis   is  particularly  true 
when -these!  the^ris  viitfpula,!  or;not, 
are   proposed    as    substitutes  for 
management  methods  which  have 
proved  their  soundness  by  results  or 
which  are  to  be  considered  sound  on 
the  basis  of  current  but  incomplete 
research.    Large   sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  on  "vermin"  con- 
trol, bounties,  introduction  of  birds 
not  native  to  a  region  but  expected 
to  succeed,  and  other  projects  of 
similar  nature.    These  "popular  be- 
liefs" have  not  all  turned  out  to  be 
"duds,"  at  least  not  entirely  so.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  find  out 
the  facts  concerning  some  of  these 
schemes.   In  other  cases  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  information  has 
been  obtained  and  that  not  entirely 
favorable  to  the  methods  used.  For 
example,  the  Ringneck  Pheasant,  an 
exotic  bird,  has  definitely  succeeded 
in  some  northern  states  as  a  result 
of  releasing  pen-raised  birds  in  suit- 
able areas.   Thus  a  popular  idea  has 
succeeded  by  a  simple  trial  method. 
The  same  idea  was  carried  over  to 
native  birds  such  as  our  Bobwhite 
Quail.    At  present,  however,  not  a 
great  deal  is  known  of  the  effects 
of  the  release  of  these  birds,  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
public  ideas  designed  to  remedy  our 
game  ills. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  by  en- 
thusiastic sportsmen?  The  amount 
of  research  done  on  game  animals  is 
still  regretably  small  compared  to 
what  must  still  be  done.  This  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  disregard  re- 
sults already  obtained.  Those  who 
wish  to  advise  on  predator  problems 
should  certainly  know  the  facts  ob- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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REGARDING  THE  BOCK  "B\ 

i      ■  •  t  o  c        r  *    »  <»       <  <     e   o  i  1  e 

T  Gilbert  Pearson,  one  of  the 
authors,  says:  "In  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  rewritten  edition 
of  Birds  of  North  Carolina,  first  let 
us  recall  that  the  original  volume 
was  published  in  1919.  The  prepa- 
ration of  that  book  was  virtually 
completed  in  1912,  but  delays  by  the 
printers,  and  an  intervening  fire, 
had  held  up  the  publication  all  that 
time.  During  the  twenty-nine  years 
that  have  elapsed,  much  additional 
data  has  become  available  about  the 
birds  of  North  Carolina.  These  the 
authors  have  sought  diligently  to 
find,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tracing 
down  many  of  the  records  to  find 
which  should  be  accepted  and  which 
should  be  deleted  because  of  lack  of 
convincing  evidence. 

A  very  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence has  been  necessary,  and 
the  observations  of  227  men  and 
women  are  included  in  this  new 
volume.  In  the  discussions  of  habits 
and  activities  of  species,  dates  of 
their  occurrence,  etc.,  the  new  book 
will  probably  contain  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  more  material  than  the 
original.  The  keys  will  be  elimi- 
nated, which  will  save  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  pages. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  go- 
ing over  the  manuscript;  not  only 
adding  new  material  but  also  scruti- 
nizing the  English  with  great  care, 
attempting  to  avoid  repetition  and 
striving  for  clarity  of  expression. 
During  the  past  ten  months  we  have 
changed  or  rewritten  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  pages,  prepared  in 
1938  and  1939. 


IDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA" 

While  to  some  there  has  seemed 
to  be  considerable  delay  in  the 
bringing  out  of  this  book,  it  really 
has  been  a  big  task.  Perhaps  I 
should  mention  the  fact  that  this  is 
almost  entirely  a  new  book.  There 
are  very  few  sentences  or  para- 
graphs in  it  that  stand  as  they  did 
in  the  old  volume. 

Today,  I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
promise  that  if  this  volume  is  pub- 
lished in  as  good  form  as  the  first 
edition,  there  will  be  produced  a 
book  on  the  birds  of  North  Carolina 
that  will  be  of  great  value  and  will 
stand  as  the  authoritative  work  on 
the  birds  of  the  State  over  a  period 
of  very  many  years." 

The  other  authors  now,  as  orig- 
inally, are  C.  S.  Brimley,  and  H.  H. 
Brimley.  As  indicated  by  Dr.  Pear- 
son, the  book  is  now  taking  definite 
form.  It  is  to  have  a  serviceable 
binding  and  something  more  than 
400  pages. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
add  four  full-page  color  plates  and 
17  full-page  black  and  white  plates 
by  the  well-known  bird  artist,  Roger 
Tory  Peterson.  These,  with  some 
new  smaller  block  prints,  will  take 
the  place  of  many  of  the  less  satis- 
factory old  block  prints.  Altogether, 
this  plan  will  allow  better  compari- 
sons and  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  book  for  identifying  species. 

If  any  citizen  ever  should  want 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  library, 
he  should  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
publication  price  of  $2.25  for  this 
book.  We  now  have  more  than 
1,000  requests  for  the  book.  The 
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greater  the  number  of  these  re- 
quests, the  larger  the  edition  of  the 
book  justified,  the  better  book  print- 
ed, and  the  better  the  service  ren- 
dered to  our  birds  and  friends  of 
birds. 

A  card  or  letter  to  the  State  Mu- 
seum, Raleigh,  N.  C,  should  state 
the  number  desired  and  your  ad- 
dress. Send  no  money  now.  The 
book  should  go  to  press  in  July  and 
you  should  act  promptly,  as  there 
has  to  be  a  pre-publication  deadline. 

Harry  T.  Davis, 
Director,  State  Museum. 


SIX  MEN  RECEIVE  DEGREES 

At  the  commencement  exercises 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  in 
Raleigh,  three  students  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  Management, 
and  three  graduates  received  the 
Master  of  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  Management  degree.  The  three 
seniors  to  graduate  were  Wm.  L. 
Hamnett,  Edneyville,  N.  C. ;  J.  S. 
Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C, ;  and  C.  B. 
Woodhouse,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 
The  graduate  students  were  C.  I. 
Bunn,  Spring  Hope,  N.  C, ;  W.  J. 
Majure,  Decatur,  Miss.,;  and  M.  H. 
Taylor,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Bunn's  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  cotton  rats  on 
quail  nesting  activities,  also  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  capacity  of  spe- 
cific woodlands  for  gray  squirrels. 
Mr.  Majure  studied  the  entomologi- 
cal aspect  of  hedgerows  and  other 
suitable  coverts.  Mr.  Taylor  made 
a  state-wide  investigation  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  Eastern 
Mourning  Dove. 


PLANTS  USEFUL  IN 
ATTRACTING  WILDLIFE 
DESCRIBED  IN  LEAFLET 

Persons  interested  in  attracting 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  upland 
game  birds,  and  other  forms  of 
wildlife  to  their  gardens  or  farms 
will  find  a  recently  issued  publica- 
tion on  cover  and  food  plants  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

An  A-B-C  on  what  to  plant  in  each 
of  10  regions  of  the  country,  the 
leaflet  recommends  chiefly  perennial 
plants  that  require  little  attention 
and  are  widely  adaptable  to  these 
10  regions  and  also  to  the  United 
State  as  a  whole. 

Titled  "Plants  Useful  in  Upland 
Wildlife  Management,"  the  leaflet 
was  written  by  W.  L.  McAtee,  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Copies  are  available  for  10  cents 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Unharvested  grain  will  furnish  food  for 
dove  and  quail. 
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WILDLIFE  WAR  AND  PEACE 


WILDLIFE  AND  THE  WAR 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
will  send  men  to  fight  with  the 
British  may  be  a  debatable  question, 
but  one  thing  is  certain  we  are  in 
the  war  from  an  economic  stand- 
point now,  and  if  Britain  does  not 
win  our  mighty  armed  forces  will 
see  plenty  of  action.  Germany  will 
see  to  that,  because  we  have  now 
given  them  sufficient  excuses  to  try 
to  do  the  things  to  us  that  they  have 
wanted  to  do  for  so  long. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  wild- 
life? Simply  this:  During  and  af- 
ter the  war  there  will  be  critical 
times.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to 
want  to  let  down  the  bars  as  far  as 
wildlife  is  concerned,  and  there  will 
be  danger  of  wanting  to  dump  over- 
board all  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  wildlife  conservation 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
wildlife  resources  are  sort  of  intan- 
gible resources,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  measured  adequately  in 
dollars  and  cents.  For  this  reason 
many  people  cannot  fully  visualize 
the  massive  values  of  our  wildlife. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  wildlife  re- 
sources would  sacrifice  to  the  very 
end,  if  such  were  necessary  or 
should  become  necessary  because  of 
war,  but  a  nation  with  all  our  ma- 
terials, wealth,  and  working  men,  is 
not  going  to  fold  up.  There  will 
come  a  day  when  this  war  will  be 
over.  It  is  during  the  days  of  peace 
that  the  wildlife  resources  have 
their  greatest  values  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  We  all  should 
be  interested  in  a  major  resource 


which  will  make  our  peace-time  liv- 
ing more  enjoyable. 

If  Germany  would  develop  its 
wildlife  resources  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  its  people  on  a 
sound  basis,  there  would  be  one 
more  important  way  for  the  Ger- 
man people  to  use  their  surplus  time 
more  advantageously.  And  by  hav- 
ing more  wholesome  things  to  do 
they  would  not  be  so  easily  led  into 
wars  by  the  soap-box  dictators  that 
spring  up  among  their  lot. 

— Ross  0.  Stevens. 

 o  

WINTER  STOREHOUSE 

Telephone  men  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, had  to  replace  a  pole  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  because  woodpeckers  had 
used  it  as  a  huge  storehouse  for 
acorns.  The  acorns  were  fitted  into 
numerous  deep  channels  that  ex- 
tended from  eight  feet  above  the 
ground  to  the  top. 

Virgil  James,  the  plant  engineer, 
who  sent  us  a  picture  of  the  pole, 
literally  studded  with  acorns,  ex- 
plained the  handiwork  of  the  wood- 
peckers this  way : 

First,  the  birds  dig  the  holes  or 
channels  in  the  pole.  Then  they  se- 
lect an  acorn  with  a  tiny  hole  in  it. 
They  choose  an  opening  that  will 
give  the  tightest  fit,  driving  the 
acorn  into  it. 

"The  winter  rains  further  aid  the 
woodpecker  by  causing  the  acorns 
to  swell,  thereby  making  an  even 
tighter  fit,"  says  James.  "All  this 
preliminary  work  takes  place  in  the 
late  fall.  The  harvest  comes  in  the 
winter.  The  innocent-looking  little 
acorns,  that  were  selected  with  such 
care,  now  have  become  incubators 
for  the  eggs  which  were  laid  by  the 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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FUR  RESOURCES  INVESTIGATION 
AND  SURVEY 

Joe  C.  Rabb,  Leader 

Rabb's  report  for  the  quarter  does 
not  go  into  details  but  it  does  enum- 
erate the  phases  to  which  he  has 
been  devoting  attention.  During 
the  quarter  most  of  his  field  work 
has  been  done  on  the  Pine  Island 
Gun  Club  property  in  Currituck 
Sound.  He  is  endeavoring  to  learn 
what,  if  anything,  may  be  done  to 
increase  muskrats  in  the  Currituck 
country.  To  do  this  he  must  at- 
tempt to  correlate  vegetation,  soils, 
and  water  levels,  with  areas  of 
muskrat  abundance  and  scarcity. 
He  reports  continued  progress  in 
obtaining  necessary  data  for  the 
conduct  of  his  study. 

An  interesting  portion  of  his  re- 
port is  the  section  devoted  to  co- 
operating agencies.  He  seems  to  be 
particularly  skillful  in  enlisting  out- 
side aid  and  the  following  examples 
are  given  below : 

1.  The  Soils  Department  of  North 
Carolina  State  College  has  directed 
his  soils  analysis,  provided  labora- 
tory space  and  given  technical  ad- 
vice. 

2.  The  Zoology  Department  has 
not  only  provided  technical  and  su- 
pervisory assistance  but  has  loaned 
him  a  microscope  and  is  examining 
his  specimens  for  parasites. 

3.  The  Botany  Department  offers 
suggestions,  allows  him  to  use  the 
herbarium  and  library. 

4.  The  Chemical  Engineering  De- 
partment is  preparing  standardized 
chemicals  and  supervising  the  water 
analysis  work. 


5.  A  hunting  club  has  placed  a 
cabin  at  his  disposal. 

6.  An  individual  is  investing 
$125.00  in  dynamite  for  experimen- 
tal ditching  to  improve  muskrat 
habitat. 

7.  The  NYA  is  donating  the  serv- 
ices of  five  boys  and  a  stenographer 
and  clerk. 

8.  The  4-H  Club  at  the  Central 
High  School  in  Pasquotank  County 
is  cooperating  in  an  economic  sur- 
vey of  its  school  district. 

This  started,  and  still  is,  a  one 
man  project  but  Rabb  has  been  very 
successful  in  obtaining  advice,  serv- 
ices, equipment,  land,  and  even  cash 
from  a  rather  sizable  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  agencies,  and  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  ingenuity. 

— Pittman-Robertson  Quarterly. 


It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of 
North  America  that  the  world  fur 
trade  got  into  its  stride. 


This  cat  was  searching  a  flower  garden  for 
songbirds. 
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GROWTH  AND  FOOD  OF  FISH  IN 
HIWASSEE  RESERVOIR 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

centage  figure  referred  to  in  the 
table  is  the  percentage  of  stomachs 
in  which  the  food  item  was  found. 

If  the  spotted  bass  stomachs  ex- 
amined were  representative,  their 
food  tended  to  differ  considerably 
between  midsummer  and  fall,  as 
well  as  differing  from  the  food  of 
largemouth  of  the  same  age.  Cray- 
fish were  very  common  in  midsum- 
mer but  were  not  found  in  their 
October  food.  Land  insects,  falling 
on  the  water,  were  not  found  in 
midsummer  when  the  fish  tended  to 
be  some  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
but  were  found  in  October  when  the 
water  was  colder  and  when  some  of 
the  fish  presumably  were  in  shal- 
lower water.  Frogs  were  not  found 
in  any  of  the  stomachs  of  the  spot- 
ted bass.  These  fish  tended  to  feed 
heavily  on  the  microscopic  animals 
(plankton) . 

Bluegill  bream  fed  exclusively  on 
plankton  and  aquatic  insects.  In 
August  their  stomachs  were  gener- 
ally packed  with  midge  larvae;  in 
October  most  of  them  contained 
plankton  organisms. 

Judging  from  the  growth  of  the 
fish,  food  is  now  plentiful  for  most 
species.  Within  a  very  few  years  the 
food  situation  will  possibly  change 
considerably.  The  major  food  will 
perhaps  be  the  microscopic  food 
(plankton)  and  other  fish.  The 
game  fish  will  probably  have  little 
difficulty  as  a  result  of  the  food 
change  because  the  very  young  can 
eat  plankton  and  the  bigger  fish  can 
thrive  on  other  fish.    The  insect- 


eating  bluegill  bream  though  will 
probably  grow  slowly  and  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  after  the  first 
few  years. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  BELIEVE? 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
tained  so  far  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Those 
who  would  suggest  means  of  in- 
creasing the  Bobwhite  Quail  should 
be  familiar  with  the  monumental 

work  of  Herbert  L.  Stoddard  and 
other  outstanding  investigators  of 
this  bird.  In  like  manner,  any 
methods  designed  to  improve  our 
hunting  and  fishing  should  be  at- 
tempted only  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  is  already  known,  and  an 
open  mind  for  finding  out  additional 
facts.  "Popular  beliefs"  are  popu- 
lar because  they  often  are  more 
obvious  or  spectacular,  but  too  often 
are  not  basically  sound.  Before 
going  overboard  for  a  commonly 
accepted  theory,  study  the  facts,  or 
if  you  are  too  busy  for  this  (as 
many  of  us  are)  depend  on  the  ad- 
vice of  men  with  adequate  training, 
who  have  made  a  profession  of 
game  management  and  should  either 
be  competent  to  advise  or  be  re- 
placed by  those  who  are. 

In  such  universal  pastimes  as 
hunting  and  fishing  we  find  plenty 
of  room  for  healthy  arguments.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  joy  derived  from 
these  hobbies.  With  almost  as  many 
different  ideas  as  there  are  sports- 
men, we  get  a  wealth  of  both  old 
superstitions  and  new  but  possibly 
valuable  suggestions.  As  in  all 
other  endeavors,  however,  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to  pull  together 
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if  we  wish  to  reach  the  desired  ob- 
jectives of  better  sport.  Genuine 
differences  of  opinion  are  bound  to 
occur  but  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  basic  facts  by  the  aver- 
age sportsman  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  common  prob- 
lems in  which  all  of  us  are  so  inter- 
ested. 


WINTER  STOREHOUSE 

Continued  from  Page  12) 

worm  which  made  the  pin-point 
hole.  The  eggs  have  hatched  into 
nice,  juicy  grubs,  and  this  is  what 
the  woodpeckers  eat  during  the  win- 
ter to  give  them  strength  enough  to 
be  on  hand  next  fall  and  start  peck- 
ing away  in  new  storehouses." 

— Copperweld  Magazine. 


NOTES  and  NEWS 


A  man  called  me  back  in  the  coun- 
try today  and  showed  me  where  he 
had  dug  an  old  fox  and  some  small 
ones  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In 
the  hole  were  three  pheasants,  two 
rabbits  and  some  smaller  birds  that 
the  old  fox  had  carried  in. 

—THOMAS  HUBERT  WORLEY, 
County  Game  Protector, 
Madison  County 


This  season  Dr.  R.  E.  Earp,  John- 
ston County  Farm  Game  cooperator, 
has  125  food  patches  for  wildlife  on 
old  and  new  tobacco  bed  sites,  power 
and  telephone  line  right-of-ways, 
and  newly  made  openings  in  the 
woodlands.  These  patches  have  been 
seeded  to  lespedeza,  soybeans  and 
Iron  cowpeas. 

— R.  B.  ARMFIELD, 

Supervising  Field  Biologist 


The  repeated  fires  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  wildlife.  Perhaps  small 
fires  spread  over  the  area  would  be 
of  benefit,  that  is  break  up  the  large 
types,  but  the  fires  this  year  swept 
large  areas.  We  have  some  records 
of  the  larger  animals  being  driven 
out  and  an  occasional  bear  being 
killed  with  singed  hair  but  it  is  hard 
to  calculate  the  effects  on  the  smaller 


mammal  population.  We  covered 
the  area  fairly  thoroughly.  The 
Coast  Guard  let  us  use  one  of  their 
planes  to  fly  over  to  map  it  and  then 
we  visited  the  several  areas  on  foot. 
Several  places,  at  2,000  feet  high, 
one  could  not  see  across  the  burned 
area.     Local  peat  beds  are  still 

burning. 

—joe  c.  RABB, 

Leader, 

Fur  Resources  Investigation  and  Survey 

Phoebe's  nest  is  afforded  added  protection 
by  the  rustic  country  bridges. 


NOBODY'S  CONSTITUENTS  —  By  Ding  Darling 
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WE  HAVE  BIRDS  TODAY 


By  Archie  A.  Prim 


|  AM  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
lived  with  quail  a  long  number 
of  years  on  a  large  acreage  that  in 
spite  of  changing  farming  methods 
still  holds  a  large  number  of  birds. 

Always  in  close  touch  with  the 
game  keepers  on  the  larger  pre- 
serves of  the  South,  I  have  learned 
some  facts  about  quail  and  lost 
some  of  my  conceit  by  being  shown 
how  far  wrong  I  was  in  so  many 
ways.  My  own  costly  errors  have 
helped  me  to  appreciate  the  need  and 
value  of  a  program  of  education. 
|  Unless  intelligently  instructed  it 
is  easy  for  one  to  become  a 
menace  to  game  instead  of  a  help — 
too  often  conditions  for  game  get 


out  of  balance.  A  teen-age  boy  may 
be  taught  that  it  is  more  fun  to 
feed,  than  shoot  a  covey  of  quail  in 
a  heavy  snow,  but  he  should  be 
taught  how  to  feed  them.  We  find 
that  birds  in  a  heavy  soft  snow  fare 
better  if  left  to  their  own  resources 
than  they  do  when  fed  by  a  careless 
feeder.  In  a  heavy  snow  here  V.  C. 
Hines  fed  sixteen  coveys  daily  dur- 
ing two  weeks  and  lost  only  three 
birds.  Whether  a  plot  of  grain  is 
bird  feed  or  bait  to  draw  birds  out 
and  expose  them  to  all  enemies  is 
contingent  upon  where  the  plot  is 
located. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  joined 
the  State  in  trying  to  exterminate 


Archie  Prim  has  handled  bird  dogs  since  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  field.  Today 
he  manages  the  Thomasville  Shooting  Club  which  was  organized  in  1881.  Coming 
from  a  quail  hunting  community,  Mr.  Prim  has  handled  many  famous  bird  dogs. 
Seaview  Rex  came  from  this  kennel  but  was  taken  over  by  the  Bevan  boys  when  a 

small  puppy. 
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the  hawks,  crows  and  owls. 
We  gave  farmers  2,500 
traps  and  doubled  the 
State's  bounty.  We  received 
upwards  of  3,500  heads  of 
hawks  and  owls  per  year 
from  60,000  acres,  but  the 
results  backfired. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Stoddard  was 
making  a  survey  of  our 
grounds  and  asked  us  to 
save  for  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  hawks  and  owls  col- 
lected. On  Mr.  Stoddard's 
next  visit  we  had  an  extra 
large  collection  of  all  hawks 
and  owls  found  in  Central 
North  Carolina.  He  sep- 
arated the  Sharp-shinned 
and  Cooper's  hawks  from 
the  bulk  of  the  collection. 
Then  he  offered  to  pay  $100 
for  each  of  the  Sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper's  which 
did  not  have  a  feather  in 
its  stomach  if  we  would 
pay  him  $10.00  each  for 
stomach  of  these  species 
did  contain  a  feather.  Also,  he 
offered  to  pay  $100.00  for  each 
of  all  other  hawks  and  owls  which 
stomach  contained  a  feather  if  we 
would  pay  him  $10.00  for  each 
stomach  not  containing  a  feather. 
We  did  not  call  his  bet;  should  we 
have  met  his  wager  Mr.  Stoddard 
would  have  left  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
for  Thomasville,  Ga.  with  an  addi- 
tional few  thousand  dollars.  Each 
Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  hawk 
had  a  feather  or  fragments  of  feath- 
ers in  the  stomach,  while  all  other 
hawk  and  owl  stomachs  held  mainly 
hair,  mice  and  insects. 

To  learn  that  the  larger  hawks 


Howard  Colby  had  a  hunting  paradise  near  Thomas- 
ville from  the  early  Eighties  until  1910.  Hunters 
today  have  no  trouble  finding  good  shooting  on  these 

same  grounds. 


every 
which 


and  owls  were  daily  hunting  and 
eating  rodents  which  lived  on  the 
feed  and  eggs  of  quail  saved  us 
money  and  birds — down  came  the 
pole  traps  and  the  bounty  was  dis- 
continued. This  bounty  was  ex- 
pensive to  the  State. 

The  native  bobwhite  is  different 
from  other  game.  I  believe  that 
this  bird  was  not  at  its  best  in  the 
game  paradise  the  Indians  knew, 
but  reached  the  top  after  white  man 
came  and  turned  that  haven  for 
other  game  into  farm  land  with 
homes,  rail  fences,  fields  of  grain, 
etc.  We  can't  ask  the  farmer  to  go 
back  to  farming  methods  of  those 
earlier  days  but  we  can  help  him 
turn  thousands   of  acres  of  idle 
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sedge  and  other  unused  land  into 
cover  that  will  feed,  protect  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  coveys  at  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing birds. 

We  find  that  when  ground  is  pre- 
pared to  care  for  liberated  birds  we 
will  have  birds  without  liberating 
them.  Our  field  experience  with 
pen-raised  birds  has  been  heart- 
breaking. One  spring  we  bought, 
banded  and  liberated  600  Mexican 
quail.  Afterward  the  only  one 
reported  found  was  a  cripple — 
picked  up  near  town.  We  never 
learned  why.  We  tried  raising  na- 
tive bobwhites,  but  that  proved  too 
expensive  and  did  not  appeal  to  our 
sporting  nature.  To  raise  birds  in 
a  pen  and  then  throw  them  into  the 
wild  with  their  enemies  just  didn't 
seem  to  increase  our  quail  supply. 

After  all,  the  farmer  is  the  answer. 
Much  of  our  ground  has  been  shot 
over  since  1881  and  is  still  good. 
Many  farmers  have  shown  us  they 
can  farm  successfully  and  still  show 
us  a  covey  of  quail  in  most  every 
place  they  found  one  25  years  ago. 
Some  sections  have  more  quail  now 
than  before  that  time. 

Our  records  show  that  we  have 
had  good  seasons  for  quail  while 
some  seasons  have  been  only  fair. 
Often  we  cannot  account  for  nor 
control  these  changes.  A  preserve 
near  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  had  a 
short  crop  of  birds  two  years  ago. 
Last  season  they  found  76  coveys  in 
3  days  and  have  no  idea  as  to  the 
cause  for  the  difference. 

We  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
the  hunting  season  on  quail  should 
be  shortened  or  closed.  We  feel 
safe  enough  when  there  exists  good 


Colored  boys  and  girls  get  much  content- 
ment from  fishing.    This  picture  was  taken 
on  a  muddy  stream  in  Rowan  County. 

feed,  cover  and  nesting  grounds,  the 
good-will  of  the  farmer,  control  of 
harmful  enemies  and  regulation  of 
the  shooting  so  an  average  of  7 
birds  per  covey  are  left  each  year 
for  breeding  stock.  Use  of  the  old 
scatter  gun  which  wounds  many 
birds  is  not  permitted  on  our  land. 
A  few  years  ago  we  checked  the 
coveys  late  in  the  afternoon  which 
were  shot  with  open  guns  that 
morning.  Ninety-two  coveys  were 
checked  during  21  days.  We  found 
from  2  to  6  birds  each  day  that 
could  not  fly  due  to  broken  wings. 
Guns  shooting  close  patterns  of 
shot  are  used  altogether  now. 

With  the  mild  weather  of  last 
winter  and  the  number  of  birds  seen 
this  summer,  I'm  expecting  a  better 
than  average  crop  next  fall.  I  can't 
grumble  over  the  number  of  birds  we 
have  been  able  to  find  on  the  hunt- 
ing land  during  the  last  two  decades. 
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FIELD  BIOLOGIST 
PATTON  TO  THE  ARMY 

C.  P.  Patton,  Field  Biologist  for 
District  2,  with  headquarters  at 
Kinston,  has  reported  for  duty  as 
first  lieutenant  at  MacDill  Field, 
Tampa,  Florida.  Mr.  Patton  has 
been  stationed  at  Kinston  for  the 
past  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  written  many  Farm  Game 
Management  plans.  Pat  was  one  of 
the  most  capable  men  on  the  Divi- 
sion staff.  Sportsmen  and  farmers 
in  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
have  given  him  splendid  cooperation 
and  want  to  see  him  back  when 
Uncle  Sam  sees  fit. 

Mark  H.  Taylor  of  High  Point 
succeeds  Mr.  Patton  at  Kinston. 
Taylor  has  worked  with  the  Divi- 
sion on  the  Farm  Game  Research 
project  at  Raleigh  for  the  past  two 
years. 


OBITUARY 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Williams,  who  was 
Acting  Supervisor  of  the  Fayette- 
ville  Game  Farm  and  Fish  Hatchery, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Fay- 
etteville  on  June  30.  His  death  was 
due  to  heart  failure. 

Fred  D.,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  all  his  friends,  began 
work  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  in  1927 
as  combination  forest  and  game 
warden  in  Cumberland  County.  In 
1935  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  District  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tector, which  position  he  held  until 
recently  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Game  Farm  and  Fish  Hatchery. 

Mr.  Williams  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  wildlife 
and  forests  and  has  loyally  devoted 
the  last  fourteen  years  promoting 
those  interests  throughout  South- 
eastern North  Carolina. 


THE 

The  crow  is  best  known  to  the 
farmer  for  its  pilferings  in  corn, 
sorghum,  and  other  fields.  Notori- 
ous also  are  its  raids  on  outlying 
nests  of  turkeys  and  chickens.  The 
sportsman  views  the  crow  as  a 
menace  to  nesting  game  birds,  both 
upland  species  and  waterfowl.  As 
increased  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  these  depredations,  the  public 
generally  has  come  to  look  upon  the 
crow  with  growing  disfavor. 

Unimpeachable  evidence,  how- 
ever, shows  that  under  many  condi- 
tions the  crow  exerts  a  beneficial 
economic  influence.  Insects  supply 
about  one-fifth  of  its  food,  among 
those  preyed  upon  being  some  of  the 


CROW 

worst  agricultural  pests  —  grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars,  and  white 
grubs,  and  their  parents,  the  May 
beetles.  Despite  general  belief  to 
the  contrary,  the  crow  is  esteemed 
in  some  farming  sections. 

Curbing  the  crow  in  its  destruc- 
tive tendencies,  when  necessary,  but 
at  other  times  permitting  it  to  ren- 
der the  good  services  of  which  it  is 
capable,  appears  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  attitude  to  assume  to- 
ward the  bird.  Nation-wide,  indis- 
criminate crow  control  is  neither 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  resto- 
ration of  waterfowl  nor  an  econom- 
ically sound  procedure  for  protect- 
ing crops  and  poultry. 

From  Farmers  Bulletin  1102. 
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DEER  MANAGEMENT  INVESTIGATION 

From  Pittman-Robertson  Quarterly 


Qordon's  first  quarterly  report 
outlines  some  of  the  problems  he 
will  work  upon  and  contains  some 
very  interesting  notes  on  his  find- 
ings. He  divided  the  State  into 
three  ecological  regions  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Coastal 
Plains,  Piedmont  (including  the 
Sandhills),  and  the  Mountains.  The 
Coast  Plain  is  "vast,  inaccessible 
and  its  ecology  relatively  unknown." 
As  far  as  deer  populations  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  tremendous  possibili- 
ties which  have  been  barely  touched. 
As  he  is  headquartered  in  the  Sand- 
hills and  as  that  is  where  a  critical 
deer  problem  exists,  most  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  that  type. 

On  Fort  Bragg  (an  active  mili- 
tary reservation)  and  the  surround- 
ing area  heavy  deer  populations 
exist  and  considerable  damage  to 
nearby  agricultural  crops  such  as 
tobacco,  cotton,  peaches,  water- 
melons, and  other  crops  is  reported. 
Observations  made  by  balloon, 
which  are  considered  by  the  leader 
to  be  accurate,  disclose  the  presence 
of  approximately  four  thousand 
deer  on  the  two  hundred  two  square 
miles  of  Fort  Bragg.  The  cover  is 
scrub  oak,  loblolly  pine,  and  10  per 
cent  bottomland  suitable  for  win- 
tering. It  may  readily  be  visualized 
that  the  herd  is  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. 

Local  hunters  believe  the  sex 
ratio  is  about  twelve  does  to  one 
buck,  but  Gordon's  observations 
convince  him  that  it  is  nearer  three 
to  one.  Of  the  restoration  of  deer 
in  the  part  of  the  State  where  he  is 


working  he  makes  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement:  "Throughout  all 
the  areas  which  have  been  recon- 
noitered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  the  striking  result  of  protec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  has  been  ap- 
parent and  in  those  areas  which  are 
not  hunted  to  the  bitter  end,  the 
deer  have  made  good  comeback 
within  a  few  years  and  high  popu- 
lations have  been  attained. 

In  all  probability  we  should  have 
put  the  foregoing  in  capital  letters 
and  in  red  ink  to  attract  attention 
to  it.  It  gives,  in  a  few  words,  the 
answer  to  deer  restoration  where 
food  and  cover  exists,  and  applies 
particularly  to  the  Southern  States. 
Just  simple  protection  from  man 
and  dog.  We  know  of  not  a  single 
case  where  this  type  of  restoration 
has  not  been  highly  successful. 

Among  items  in  future  plans  the 
following  appear  to  be  of  unusual 
interest : 

1.  Trapped  animals  will  be  branded 
on  the  flank  so  they  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  field. 

2.  Work  will  be  conducted  in  an  en- 
deavor to  develop  a  reflecting  ear 
tag  for  night  recognition. 

3.  Experiments  will  be  made  with 
hypnotics  for  catching  and  quiet- 
ing deer  while  being  transported. 

From  the  start  Gordon  has  made, 
his  future  work  promises  to  be  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  There  are 
vast  stretches  of  country  in  the 
South  similar  to  this  area  which 
are  capable  of  producing  large 
numbers  of  deer  if  the  correct  prac- 
tices are  determined  and  followed. 
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"When  I  was  a  boy,"  wrote  Vis- 
count Grey  of  Fallodon,  "No 
one  ever  said  to  me,  'I  heard  the 
first  Willow-warbler  today'."  It 
would  be  a  very  drab  life  indeed 
that  never  listened  to  and  shared 
the  first  bird's  song.  Of  all  the 
worlds  within  this  earth  and  sky, 
built  like  those  mysterious  Chinese 
boxes,  one  inside  another,  the  most 
beautiful  and  satisfying  is  the  bird 
and  nature  universe.  The  moment 
you  become  aware  of  a  bird,  that 
moment  some  magic  latch  is  loosed 
and  a  new  country  is  discovered.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  endurance.  As  sure  as 
the  changing  seasons  is  the  visit  of 
these  "guests  of  summer,"  and  as 
long  as  meadow,  stream,  field  and 
forest  exist,  there  will  be  found  in 
each  the  home  of  the  species  that 
prefers  it.  Birds  return  to  the  same 
place,  build  the  identical  nests,  carry 
on  the  old  familiar  life  of  service 
and  song,  and  teach  their  ancient 
and  true  philosophy. 

If  you  had  been  with  me  on  a 
certain  morning  in  early  June,  in 
the  near-country  to  Statesville,  you 
would  have  found  our  birds  in  their 
summer  home.  The  phoebes,  small 
grey  shadows,  were  stationed  on  the 
bridges,  as  I  have  always  found 
them.  Through  the  white  elder- 
bloom  and  trumpet  creeper  that 
looked  into  the  stream,  flew  the 
birds  that  I  knew  would  be  there: 
the  indigo  bunting,  yellow  breasted 
chat,  Carolina  wren,  yellow  warbler, 
blue  grosbeak,  and  Maryland  yel- 
lowthroat.  The  little  blue  heron 
leisurely  passed  up  stream  and 
down.  In  the  meadows  and  fields 
were  the  Henslow's  sparrow,  sing- 


IN  FAVOR  0 

BY  GRACEI 

ing  his  insect-like  song  from  the 
platform  of  a  Queen-Anne's-lace 
flower;  the  song,  field,  chipping  and 
grasshopper  sparrows ;  goldfinch, 
bluebird,  bob-white,  meadow  lark, 
and  crow.  The  roughwinged  swal- 
low sped  over  stream  and  meadow. 
In  the  woods  were  the  hooded  warb- 
ler, red  -  eyed  vireo,  white  -  eyed 
vireo,  summer  tanager,  robin,  car- 
dinal, wood  thrush,  tomtit,  chicka- 
dee, dove,  woodpeckers,  blue-gray 
gnatcatcher,  pine  warbler  and  wood 
pewee.  (The  first  week  in  May  is 
our  greatest  bird  time  of  the  year. 
Most  of  our  summer  residents  have 
returned  and  the  migration  is  us- 
ually at  its  peak.) 

When  one  decides  to  have  a  garden 
sanctuary,  he  makes  a  wise  choice. 
Fewer  insects  will  be  left  to  make 
salads  of  the  leaves  and  charm  is 
added  by  delightful  bird  company 
and  daylong  encores.  The  back- 
ground for  a  garden  may  be  trees, 
hedges  and  shrubs.  What  could  be 
more  practical  or  pleasing  than  to 
select  this  material  from  the  ber- 
ried plants  that  are  food-counters 
for  the  birds,  nesting  places  and  re- 
sorts for  cover?  From  the  long  list 
choose  those  plants  that  are  decora- 
tive as  well  as  useful,  and  keep  in 
mind  that  a  continuous  supply  of 
food  will  be  needed  throughout  the 
year.  There  should  be  soft-berried 
plants  for  the  young  birds,  a 
plentiful  supply  for  midsummer  and 
sure  tables  for  the  winter. 
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SONGBIRDS 

MDERSON 

In  out-of-the-way  garden  corners 
plant  an  everbearing  mulberry  and 
wild  cherry — more  if  space  permits. 
Let  some  privet  plants  grow  into 
trees — a  hospitable  gesture  to  the 
roving  winter  bands  of  cedar  wax- 
wings.  If  you  want  your  shade 
trees  to  help  feed  the  birds,  plant 
tulip,  holly,  magnolia,  hackberry, 
and  sycamore.  Set  several  shad- 
blows,  (beautiful  in  a  delicate  veil  of 
pink  flowers  and  whose  fruit  is 
eaten  by  forty  species  of  birds),  the 
various  dogwoods,  hawthorns,  plums, 
chokeberries,  barberries,  Russian 
olives,  silver  thorns,  bush  honey- 
suckles, roses  (swamp,  pasture,  Vir- 
ginia and  Rugosa),  elders,  snow- 
berries  and  the  beautiful  Vibur- 

The  Black  and  White  Warbler  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground  generally  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  bush,  stump  or  alongside  a  log. 
This  nest  was  located  one  mile  east  of 
Statesville. 


nums.  Among  evergreens  that  may 
be  used  for  hedges  and  specimens, 
plant  eastern  hemlocks,  arborvitaes, 
white  and  Norway  spruces,  cedars, 
white  pines,  Austrian  and  Norway 
pines.  This  past  spring  a  chipping 
sparrow,  a  robin  and  a  thrasher 
found  one  holly  tree  spacious  enough 
for  all  three  nests  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  been  scientifically  estimat- 
ed that  "forty  bird  species  eat  the 
hackberry  fruit,  eighty  species  feed 
on  the  thicket  thorn,  fifty-two  spe- 
cies delight  in  the  red  mulberry, 
seventy-four  species  feast  on  the 
chokeberry,  eighty-six  species  visit 
the  silky  dogwood,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  species  have  a  hankering 
for  raspberries  and  blackberries 
and  seventy-seven  species  eat  of  the 
wild  grapes."  With  these  foods  you 
can  attract  birds  you  have  never 
had  in  your  garden  before.  And 
the  wild  fruits  turn  them  from  the 
cultivated  plants.  Drinking  water 
will  save  your  grapes,  which  birds 
pierce  when  they  are  thirsty.  The 
winter  feeding  station  at  your  win- 
dow is  not  essential  to  bird  life  ex- 
cept in  very  extreme  weather  but  it 
is  a  never-ceasing  joy  to  have  the 
birds  with  you  during  the  cheerless 
months. 

However  generous  you  may  be  to 
the  birds,  you  are  still  in  their  debt. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  it  were 
not  for  them,  in  ten  years  our  green 
earth  would  vanish.  And  we  would 
perish  with  them.  The  robin,  tire- 
less troubadour  and  attractive  gar- 
den companion,  eats  the  cutworms, 
larvae  of  March  flies,  white  grubs, 
caterpillars  and  regulates  the  pop- 
ulation of  earthworms.  The  cardi- 
nal who  has  a  whistle  for  every 
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month  in  the  year  and  cries  an 
"All's  well"  at  midnight,  eats  many 
of  the  worst  agricultural  pests  and 
feeds  on  harmful  weed  seeds.  The 
beautiful  and  gentle  bluebird  uses  a 
diet  of  two-thirds  noxious  weed 
seeds.  The  sweet-voiced  songspar- 
row  chooses  for  his  food  a  three- 
fourth's  portion  of  weed  seeds  and 
one-fourth  beetles,  ants,  caterpil- 
lars, weevils,  and  destructive  bugs. 
The  woodpeckers  eat  a  "seventy-six 
per  cent  diet  of  beetles  found  under 
tree  bark  and  sixteen  per  cent  cater- 
pillars, grasshopper  eggs  and  some 
weed  seeds."  All  birds  give  valua- 
ble service. 

Birds  seem  to  have  divided  up  the 
work.  The  thrushes  choose  to  rid 
the  ground  of  pests;  swallows  and 
flycatchers  sweep  the  air;  wood- 
peckers are  the  tree  surgeons;  the 
warblers  and  vireos  save  the  tree 
foliage ;  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  will 
eat  the  hairy  caterpillars  that  most 
birds  dislike.  "Over  five  hundred 
species  of  wireworms  destroy  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  farm  pro- 
duce every  year."  Encourage  the 
oriole,  the  bob-white,  the  meadow 
lark,  among  others,  to  live  on  your 
farm  and  save  this  loss.  Scientists 
claim  that  "  a  single  plant  may  ma- 
ture as  many  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand seeds  a  season  and  if  not 
checked  would  yield  in  the  third 
year  ten  billion  plants."  Expensive 
equipment  of  sprays  and  machines 
are  of  value  but  vastly  superior  is 
the  work  of  the  birds.  Laws  that 
protect  them  save  the  farmers' 
crops. 

Not  only  gardens  but  cemeteries, 
parks,  golf  courses  and  some  forest- 
stream  tracts  should  be  made  bird 


sanctuaries.  Again  berried  plants, 
water  and  nesting  boxes  will  attract 
this  winged  nation.  It  is  a  wistful 
and  wishful  thought  that  birds  will 
sing  about  our  forgotten  graves.  A 
forest-stream  sanctuary  should  be 
saved  to  each  community  as  an  edu- 
cational and  recreational  place. 
"But  do  these  things  not  cost  too 
much  money  and  time?"  you  ask. 
That  depends  upon  your  viewpoint. 
Is  the  servant  worthy  of  his  hire? 
What  price  can  be  set  on  a  timeless 
bird  song?  What  sum  is  great 
enough  to  pay  for  a  sunlit  aisle  of 
meadowed  willows?  Nature  does 
not  only  save  souls  but  she  can 
make  them  worth  saving  and  make 
life  abundantly  worth  the  living. 

There  are  two  dramatic  bird  sea- 
sons each  year.  The  great  migra- 
tions of  spring  and  fall.  Then  the 
wistful  beauty  of  bird-pictures-of- 
the-books  come  to  life  and  troop 
through  gardens  and  woodlands. 
The  everyday  world  becomes  a 
Wonderland  into  which  we  so  softly 
step,  knowing  no  boredom,  nor  care, 
nor  time,  nor  worldly  hindrance, 
and  stand  enthralled  by  an  En- 
chantment that  casts  the  spells  of 
Happiness  and  Eternal  Youth. 

P.  S. — Will  you  listen  with  me 
next  spring  to  the  first  bird  song? 


FACTS  ABOUT  NATURE 

1.  A  cotton-tail  rabbit  plucks  hair 
from  its  body  to  line  its  nest. 

2.  Hudson  seal  is  muskrat  fur. 

3.  There  is  a  common  house  rat 
for  every  human  being  and 
and  head  of  livestock  in  farm- 
ing areas  of  the  world. 

4.  Most  birds  which  capture  in- 
sects in  flight  are  dull  colored. 
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HOW  I  MANAGE  TO  HAVE  QUAIL 

By  R.  E.  Earp 


INURING  the  winter  season  of  1933- 
'34  while  on  a  trip  in  the  West, 
I  visited  many  game  farms  with  the 
result  that  I  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  game  birds. 

In  1935  I  began  a  collection  of 
these  birds  which  later  became  both 
numerous  and  varied.  Some  of  my 
rare  species  consisted  of  the  Chukar 
Partridge,  the  Hungarian  Partridge ; 
the  Oregon  Mountain,  the  Blue 
Scaled  and  the  California  Valley 
quail.  However,  I  never  made  the 
mistake  of  omitting  from  that  col- 
lection the  native  Bobwhite  quail, 
the  choice  of  my  entire  collection 

After  having  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  my  bird  collection 
for  two  years,  I  was  convinced  that 
my  greatest  hope  lay  in  the  Bob- 
white.   About  this  stage  of  my  pro- 


ject, I  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing first-hand  and  very  closely  some 
of  Stoddard's  work  with  the  native 
quail.  In  working  out  this  particu- 
lar project,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  un- 
limited in  funds  and  almost  so  in 
area;  therefore,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  he  enjoyed  marked  suc- 
cess in  his  undertaking. 

I  was  keenly  interested  in  all  the 
methods  this  great  expert  had  used 
but  of  course  I  readily  saw  some  of 
them  would  not  be  practical  for  me. 
His  methods  were  for  one  purpose 
and  that  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  quail  in  a  given  area.  His  two 
fundamental  methods  for  accom- 
plishing this  were,  increasing  the 
amount  of  natural  food  in  suitable 
areas,  and  controlling  shooting.  Some 
food  patches  were  planted  at  suit- 


Through  the  brushland  areas  of  his  2,000-acre  farm,  Dr.  Earp  has 
planted  narrow  strips  of  soybeans  and  lespedezas.     This  method 
improves  the  quail  range  through  woodland  areas. 
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Natural  shrubby  hedgerows  separate  cultivated  fields.    Nesting  bobwhites 
have  been  making  good  use  of  these  hedgerows  on  the  Earp  farm. 


able  places  over  the  area  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  He  left  the  regu- 
lation of  shooting  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  owner  but  made 
certain  recommendations. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  my 
first  game  management  idea  of  re- 
leasing great  numbers  of  expensive 
pen-raised  birds  was  not  practical 
for  me  but  I  did  feel  that  some  of 
Stoddard's  methods  might  offer  me 
some  hope,  so  I  began  working  to- 
ward putting  them  into  effect. 

My  first  problem  was  that  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  food  supply  for 
the  number  of  quail  I  hoped  to  have 
on  the  place  rather  than  just  enough 
for  the  number  of  quail  I  actually 
had  and  to  accomplish  this  without 
a  great  expenditure  of  money.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  beans  be 
sown  on  a  few  of  the  old  tobacco 


plant  beds  for  the  quail  and  this  we 
did  with  the  result  that  50%  of 
these  food  patches  carried  a  covey 
of  quail  through  the  winter.  The 
next  summer  these  same  areas  were 
again  sown  in  soybeans  and  addi- 
tional areas  planted.  There  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
quail  that  fall.  This  plan  was  work- 
ing so  well  that  we  then  began 
working  towards  having  a  system  of 
food  patches  scattered  over  the  en- 
tire farm.  While  it  has  taken  about 
five  years  to  accomplish  this,  we 
have  now  reached  the  place  where 
food  patches  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  entire  farm,  and  they  con- 
sist of  peas,  beans  and  lespedezas. 

This  source  of  quail  food  we  have 
supplemented  by  allowing  each  ten- 
ant 10%  of  his  parity  check  pro- 
vided he  will  plant  all  vacant  areas 
in  and  around  his  fields  with  either 
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peas  or  beans  and  then  leave  a  ten- 
foot  strip  unharvested  next  to  the 
wood  or  hedgerows.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  very  helpful. 

A  rule  of  thumb  which  we  use 
for  shooting  is  that  50%  of  the 
birds  found  at  the  opening  of  the 
shooting  season  should  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  shooting  season.  I 
am  not  so  interested  in  restricted 
shooting  at  quail  as  I  am  in  restrict- 
ed killing  of  quail. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
restricted  killing,  let  me  say  I  feel 
here  is  room  for  much  discussion. 
Quail  shooting  once  meant  tracking 
down  a  covey  of  quail  in  the  snow 
and  shooting  the  entire  covey  of  15 
or  more  on  the  ground  with  a  single 
explosion.  There  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  such  slaughter 
years  ago  when  economic  conditions 
were  not  so  favorable  as  at  present 
but  such  methods  are  no  longer  dis- 
cussed in  good  society  and  seldom 
practiced  by  any  individual.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  we  have  in  the  auto- 
matic shot  gun  something  even 
more  devastating  when  used  by  a 
professional.  There  are  some  clubs 
as  well  as  private  estates  which  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  anything  other 
than  a  single-  or  double-barrelled 
shot  gun  and  I  think  more  of  this 
would  give  us  many  more  quail  than 
we  now  have. 

No  hunting  is  allowed  on  the 
place  without  permission  and  even 
guest  shooting  is  so  regulated  as  to 
prevent  overshooting  certain  areas. 
Each  tenant  is  encouraged  to  serve 
as  a  game  protector  for  his  own 
farm  by  a  liberal  allowance  for  each 
trespasser  which  he  is  instrumental 
in   helping  to   convict;   this  has 


proved  most  effective. 

Either  just  before  or  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  hunting  season,  an  inven- 
tory is  taken  of  the  quail.  Each 
bird  taken  during  the  season  is  list- 
ed as  to  sex,  date,  and  by  whom 
shot.  Usually  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  hunting  season  another 
inventory  is  taken  which  gives  us  a 
fair  idea  of  the  breeding  stock  left. 

While  we  have  been  using  the 
methods  suggested  for  only  five 
years,  we  have  become  convinced 
that  our  quail  crop  is  governed  more 
by  the  amount  of  breeding  stock  left 
at  the  end  of  the  shooting  season 
and  the  amount  of  food  available 
throughout  the  winter  than  by  the 
seasons  or  the  moons,  etc.  We  feel 
that  any  farmer  or  sportsman  can 
greatly  increase  the  quail  on  any 
given  area  by  providing  more  food 
and  adequate  protection  in  the  form 
of  restricted  shooting;  and  I  believe 
these  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 


FACTS  ABOUT  NATURE 

1.  In  North  Carolina  the  copper- 
head, rattlesnake,  water  mocca- 
sin, and  coral  snake,  with  all 
the  subspecies  of  these,  are 
poisonous. 

2.  Not  all  spiders  make  webs  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  roam- 
ing predators,  while  others  are 
jumpers. 

3.  Little  flies,  no  matter  how 
minute,  are  adults  and  never 
grow  to  larger  size. 

4.  Young  ducks  are  ducklings; 
young  geese  are  goslings ;  young 
swans  are  cygnets,  and  young 
turkeys  are  poults. 
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NOTES  and  NEWS 


On  June  17,  I  had  a  report  that 
someone  was  cutting  wood  in  the 
Mark  Creek  Township  of  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  area  in  Richmond 
County.  When  I  drove  near  the 
spot,  I  heard  the  sound  from  the 
woodchopper's  axe.  After  walking 
to  within  100  yards  of  the  action, 
I  saw  a  negro  cutting  wood.  Before 
getting  any  nearer,  the  negro  dis- 
covered me  and  he  ran  like  a  wild 
turkey.  My  chase  for  him  was 
futile.  On  returning  to  the  scene 
of  the  woodchopping,  I  found  that 
the  wood  was  being  used  in  the 
operation  of  a  distillery  some  300 
yards  from  this  point. 

— w.  J.  RIVERS, 

Special  Game  Protector. 


has  decreased  the  dog  population  in 
Durham  County. 

—ED  LOWE, 

Durham  County  Game  Protector. 


On  June  11,  Mr.  Chadwick  and  I 
found  four  deer  burned  to  death  by 
forest  fires  near  New  Lake. 


— T.  B.  TUNNELL, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 


Enforcement  of  a  county-wide 
rabies  vaccination  law  on  all  dogs 


FIRES 

From  observational  records  there 
were  a  number  of  deer  lost  during 
the  heavy  siege  of  forest  fires  that 
swept  Eastern  Carolina  last  spring. 

In  Craven,  Onslow  and  Jones 
Counties,  the  district  fire  wardens 
state  that  they  saw  several  dead 
deer  which  were  evidently  trapped 
by  the  fire.  Also  a  few  crippled 
deer  were  observed  which  had  been 
severely  burned. 

These  wild  fires  of  spring  and 
summer  must  also  destroy  many 
young  birds  and  nests. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1941,  the  State  Forest  Service 
fought  3,916  fires  in  the  57  counties 
under  its  protection.  Thirty-two 
per  cent  were  caused  by  smokers; 
53  per  cent  were  caused  by  incen- 
diarism, brush-burning  and  camp- 
ers, fishermen  or  hunters. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  A  LEADER  IN  THE  SOUTH 

^orth  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
leading  Southern  States  during 


the  1939-40  hunting  season  in  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses.  According 
to  the  tabulations  of  a  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  this 
State,  among  the  ten  states  record- 
ed, was  second  in  the  total  number 
of  resident  hunting  licenses  sold  to 
the  sportsmen.  Our  sister  state, 
Virginia,  was  the  leader  before  us. 


In  the  sale  of  non-resident  hunting 
licenses,  North  Carolina  was  third. 
Only  four  states  preceded  us  in  the 
sale  of  Federal  Duck  Stamps.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  diversified  hunt- 
ing that  is  afforded  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  State.  We  can  hunt  deer  and 
bear  in  the  mountains  and  our  dogs 
can  point  quail  in  the  Piedmont; 
while  our  Coast  marshes  and  sounds 
teem  with  waterfowl  each  winter. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 

Every  land-use  program  must 
take  into  account  not  only  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  land  to  a  particular 
use,  but  also  the  market  for  the 
product  of  the  land.  The  farmer 
who  through  erosion-control  activi- 
ties turns  his  gullies,  old  roadways, 
hedgerows,  field  borders,  and  steep 
hillsides  to  the  production  of  cover, 
food  patches,  and  runways  for  game 
very  likely  will  develop  a  wildlife 
crop  in  excess  of  his  own  require- 
ments. He  may  wish  to  enter  into 
some  agreement  with  hunters  who 
are  eager  to  harvest  the  crop.  Al- 
though the  crop  belongs  to  the 
State,  the  farmer  controls  the  har- 
vest through  his  ownership  of  the 
land.  He  can  close  his  gates  to 
hunters,  but  it  may  be  decidedly  to 
his  advantage  to  permit  hunting  on 
his  farm  in  return  for  either  a  cash 
fee  or  some  other  remuneration. 

Farmers  know  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  produce  a  permanent  game 
crop  if  hunters  come  in  to  kill  ruth- 
lessly down  to  the  last  rabbit  or  the 
last  bird  in  a  covey.  The  farmers 
know  that  they  supply  food  and 
cover  to  no  purpose  if  sufficient 
breeding  stock  is  not  left  to  replen- 
ish the  coverts  in  succeeding  sea- 
sons. Hunters  who  break  down 
gates  and  fences,  kill  chickens  and 
turkeys,  trample  out  crops,  and  in 
other  ways  destroy  property  create 
a  prejudice  against  genuine  sports- 
men who  respect  the  rights  of  land- 
owners. Farmers  rightfully  refuse 
to  tolerate  gunners  who  destroy 
property.  Sportsmen  interested  in 
perpetuating  wildlife  on  f^rms* 
should  join  with  farmers  in!  de- 
manding regulated  hunting. 


ON  FARM  FIELDS 

Farmers  who  do  not  permit  hunt- 
ing on  their  land  also  are  cooper- 
ators  in  wildlife  production  and 
friends  of  sportsmen.  The  scattered 
farms  on  which  hunting  is  not  per- 
mitted act  as  reservoirs  for  breed- 
ing stock,  which  will  spread  out 
each  spring  and  replenish  other 
areas.  For  small  upland  game  a 
large  number  of  these  scattered 
refuge  areas  are  more  effective  than 
a  few  large  refuges.  Quail,  as  well 
as  some  other  small  forms  of  wild- 
life, ordinarily  do  not  travel  any 
great  distance.  While  a  large  re- 
serve would  supply  breeding  stock 
for  a  relatively  small  surrounding 
area,  the  same  amount  of  land  scat- 
tered in  small  blocks  serves  a  much 
larger  hunting  range. 

The  interests  of  hunters  of  small 
game  and  of  those  who  prefer  the 
chase  are  not  necessarily  conflict- 
ing, as  has  sometimes  been  thought. 
Farmers  will  find  that  some  lands 
can  produce  for  both.  In  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Southeast  it  should  be 
possible  to  have,  for  example,  good 
fox  hunting  without  detriment  to 
an  abundant  quail  population.  In 
fact,  normal  numbers  of  foxes  and 
other  predators  reduce  the  mice, 
rats,  and  other  animals  that  destroy 
food,  cover,  and  eggs  of  ground- 
nesting  species.  These  predators 
also  remove  diseased  quail,  rabbits, 
and  other  animals. 

Farmers  in  the  Southeast  have 

indicated  their  desire  to  coordinate 

wildlife  development  with  soil  COn- 
IS-  »•     i       J  #t  .  •        •  >       »  • 

sei  vat<on».      •.     •  • :     y  :  ". 

— Farmer's  Bulleiiit  "No.'178£ 
!•  .*.  "2*  J**u.  fe.  feebaptfiient  of  IA«griculture. 
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FOX  HUNTING  AND  FOX  DOGS 

By  Charles  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer 


"]"he  FOX  hunting  season  in  East- 
ern North  Carolina  will  soon  be 
in  full  swing.  Due  to  the  hot 
weather  there  is  practically  no  hunt- 
ing in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
state  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months.  In  the  mountain 
section,  hunting  goes  on  throughout 
the  summer  months  since  the  cool 
nights  offer  pleasant  hunting. 

Judging  from  the  reports  I  have 
received,  there  are  probably  more 
foxes  in  the  State  than  there  have 
been  for  many  years.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  better  fire  prevention  has 
been  one  reason  for  the  increased 
number  of  gray  foxes.  Undoubtedly, 
in  the  past  many  young  gray  foxes 


have  been  destroyed  by  widespread 
summer  forest  fires. 

In  the  Piedmont  section  the  plant- 
ing of  red  foxes  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Only  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
red  fox  in  this  populated  section  of 
the  state.  Today,  fox  hunting  in 
the  Piedmont  has  many  followers. 
Probably  more  fox  hounds  are  in 
Central  North  Carolina  than  ever 
before. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  has  as 
many  well-bred  fox  hounds  as  will 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.     The   "Walker"   strain  of 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Charlie  Johnson  and  his  pack  of  Walker  Fox  Hounds.  From  these  dogs  will  come  "music" 

during  this  fall  and  winter. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(DATES  INCLUSIVE) 

BAG  LIMITS 

Day  Season 

BEAR  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  12  2 

Exceptions:  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  all 
counties  west  of  these  Oct.  20  to  Jan.  1 

DEER  (Male)  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  11  3 

Exceptions:    Alleghany,  Ashe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Macon,  Surry, 

Swain,  Wilkes,  and  Yadkin  Counties  and  in  Maxton  Township, 

Robeson     County     and     in     Stewartsville     Township,  Scotland 

County..,.  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Sampson  County  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30 

Avery,  Burke,  Caldwell,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Watauga  and  Yancey 

Counties  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15 

In  Cumberland,  Hoke,  and  Moore  Counties  east,  south,  and  west  of 

the  Fort  Bragg  Reservation  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30 

and  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1 

OPOSSUM,  RACCOON  (with  gun  or  dogs 

only)  Oct.  1  to  Feb.  15    No  Limit 

Exceptions:    Union  County  (Opossum)  Aug.  15  to  Feb.  15 

Except:     In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke  and 

Rutherford  Counties  Oct.  20  to  Feb.  15 

Except:    (Counties  listed  first  exception  under 

trapping)  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  15 

OPOSSUM,  RACCOON,  MINK  &  MUSKRAT 

(trapping)  Nov.  1  to  Feb.  15    No  Limit 

Exceptions:     Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Pasquotank, 

Perquimans  Counties  (trapping)  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  15 

Except:    Brunswick  County  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15 

Exceptions:    Counties  closed  to  trapping:    Bladen,  Columbus,  Duplin, 

Graham,    Greene,   Haywood,   Hoke,   Pender,   Robeson,  Sampson, 

Wayne,  and  Wilson,  except  on  own  premises  for  protection  of 

domestic  fowl  or  crops;  and  in  all  counties  west  of  Surry,  Wilkes, 

Alexander,  Catawba,  and  Cleveland  except  that  such  steel  traps 

may  be  set  for  muskrat  and  mink  in  the  water  and  along  streams 

in  the  cultivated  portion  along  said  streams. 

OTTER  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

QUAIL  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31         10  150 

Exceptions:  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Carteret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumber- 
land, Duplin,  Greene,  Hyde,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow, 
Pamlico,     Pitt,     Pender,     Robeson,     Wayne,     and  Washington 

Counties  LAY  DAYS* 

Hunting  or  taking  quail  permitted  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  from  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31 

RABBIT  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31    No  Limit 

Except:     In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,   Caldwell,  Burke,  and 

Rutherford    Bag  Limit  10  per  day 

Exception  :    Ashe  County  Nov.  24  to  Jan.  2 

SQUIRREL  (other  than  Fox  Squirrel  and  Southern 

Red  Squirrel  (Boomer)  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15         10        No  Limit 

Except:     In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and 

Rutherford  Counties    Bag  Limit  6  per  day 

Exceptions:      Avery,    Buncombe,    Burke,    Caldwell,    Cherokee.  Clay, 

Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell, 

Polk,   Rutherford,   Stokes,   Swain,   Transylvania,   Watauga,  and 

Yancey  Counties  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  15 

Exceptions:  Alamance,  Caswell,  Davidson,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Granville,  Guilford,  Northampton,  Person,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Vance, 

and  Warren  Counties — Split  Season  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30 

Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31 

Exception  :    Alleghany,  Surry  and  Wilkes  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1 

Exception:    Ashe  County  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15 

Exception :    McDowell  County  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15 

FOX  SQUIRREL  &  BOOMER  (Southern 

Red)  NO  OPEN  SEASON 
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LAWS  FOR  1941-42  SEASON 

OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(DATES  INCLUSIVE) 

BAG  LIMITS 

Day  Season 

TURKEY  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31  1  3 

Exception :  In  Alleghany,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Randolph,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Exceptions:  All  counties  in  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell, 
Burke,  and  Rutherford,  and  in  Surry  and  Yadkin 
counties  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

RUFFED  GROUSE  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  12  10 

RUSSIAN  BOAR  Oct.  20  to  Jan.  12  2 

Exception:    Haywood  County  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

FOX — COUNTY  REGULATIONS.  In  those  coun- 
ties not  having  a  local  fox  law  foxes  may  be 
taken  with  guns  only  during  the  open  season  on 
other  game  animals. 

CHATHAM,  GASTON  AND  UNION  COUNTIES— 
The  open  season  on  all  game  birds  and  animals 
for  which  an  open  season  is  provided  under  N.  C. 
Game  Law  regulations  except  dove  and  migra- 
tory waterfowl  shall  be  from  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31 

Doves  and  migratory  waterfowl  governed  by 

Federal  Regulations. 

WILDCAT,  WEASEL, 

SKUNK  NO  CLOSED  SEASON 

BEAVER,  BUFFALO,  ELK,  DOE  DEER,  FOX 
SQUIRREL,  SOUTHERN  RED  SQUIRREL 
(BOOMER),  OTTER,  and  all  other  protected 
wild  birds  and  animals  for  which  no  open  season 
is  provided  NO  OPEN  SEASON 


GENERAL  LAWS 

Unlawful  to  Hunt  on  Sunday. 

Plugged  Guns:  While  hunting  upland  game  birds,  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  it  is  unlawful  to  use  an  automatic- 
loading  or  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  which  has  not  been  plugged  to  a  capacity  of  three  shells 
in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined. 

Minimum  Fine  for  Selling  Quail:  Any  person  convicted  of  buying  or  selling  or  offering  to  buy  or  sell  quail 
in  violation  of  the  North  Carolina  Game  Laws  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50.00  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  60  days  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Minimum  Fine  Doe  Deer:  Any  person  taking  or  having  in  possession  doe  deer  in  violation  of  the  North 
Carolina  laws  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50.00  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  30  days  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Night  Hunting  for  Deer:  Any  person  who  takes  or  attempts  to  take  deer  between  sunset  and  sunrise  with  the 
aid  of  a  spotlight  or  other  artificial  light  on  any  highway  or  in  any  field,  woodland,  or  forest  in 
violation  of  the  North  Carolina  game  laws  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.00  or  imprisonment 
not  less  than  60  days  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  chase  deer  with  dogs  or  take  deer  with  the  aid  of  dogs  at  any  time  west  of  the 
following  North  Carolina  counties:    Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  squirrels  or  wild  rabbits  taken  in  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell, 
Burke,  Rutherford,  and  all  counties  west  thereof. 

License  Revoked :  In  all  cases  of  conviction  under  the  North  Carolina  Game  Law  the  court  shall  require  a 
surrender  of  any  hunting  license  then  held  by  the  person  so  convicted. 

Possession  Limits:  Two-day  bag  limit.  Game  birds  and  animals  lawfully  taken  and  possessed  may  be 
transported  within  the  State  during  the  open  season  and  ten  days  next  succeeding  the  close  of  such 
open  season. 

Non-Resident  Licensee,  under  permit  from  Game  Commissioner,  may  export,  except  by  parcel  post,  not  more 
than  2  male  deer  and  2  wild  turkeys  a  season  and  not  more  than  2  days'  limit  of  other  game  animals 
and  birds  each  calendar  week. 

HINTON  JAMES,  Commissioner. 


NOTE:    Federal  regulations  have  not  as  yet  been  released  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This 
information  will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THEM? 

The  sportiest  game  that  flies  is 
the  Ruffed  Grouse  of  Jackson  County 
North  Carolina.  Not  one  percent 
of  them  are  killed  by  hunters.  There 
must  have  been  two  thousand  of 
these  birds  here  last  year — Maybe 
we  will  be  lucky  enough  to  find  two 
birds  on  each  hunt  next  year — 
Where  do  they  go? 

If  you  own  a  thoroughly  trained 
pointer  which  is  slow  from  thirteen 
years  of  mountain  hunting,  you 
stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  your 
limit  of  ten  grouse  during  a  good 
season,  provided  you  can  take  the 
rough  climbing  for  ten  miles  per 
hunt. 

An  old  grouse  is  the  craziest  and 
smartest  thing  with  wings.  You 
may  flush  one  fifty  yards  away  and 
see  it  fly  straight  toward  your  face 
at  ninety  miles  per  hour.  Or  you 
may  flush  one  only  five  feet  away 
sometimes  and  see  it  fly  up  hill, 
down  hill  or  around  the  hill — usually 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  not 
prepared  to  shoot.  Figure  as  best 
you  can  the  birds  "take-off",  then 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction  for  a 
shot  and  your  chances  of  killing  it 
will  be  equal.  Two  decent  shots  out 
of  ten  birds  found  is  a  good  average. 
You  don't  always  bring  down  these 
"thunderbolts"  w7ith  the  so  called 
decent  shots. 

Did  you  ever  have  fifteen  of  these 
"thunderbolts"  flush  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream  from  dense  laurel  and 
hemlock — With  one,  two,  three  at  a 
time  flying  in  all  directions?  Did 
you  ever  stand  on  an  old  slippery 
mossy  log  trying  to  get  a  shot  and 
finally  shoot  one  directly  overhead 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


DOVE  BANDING 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  con- 
tinuing the  investigation  of  the 
breeding  and  migration  habits  of 
the  mourning  dove.  Over  two  hun- 
dred dove  nests  have  been  located 
and  studied  to  date  during  the 
present  nesting  season. 

Over  eight  hundred  mourning 
doves  have  been  banded  and  re- 
leased during  the  course  of  this 
investigation.  Banding  of  doves  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  determining  facts 
concerning  the  movements  of  this 
migratory  bird.  A  report  received 
last  month  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  regarding  doves  banded 
in  this  state  was  received  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  the  investi- 
gators and  may  be  enlightening  to 
bird  banding  devotees  and  sports- 
men. 

A  dove  banded  when  a  nine  day 
old  nestling,  near  Hendersonville, 
N.  C.  on  June  18,  1940  was  shot  by 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Pancoast  near  Miami, 
Fla.  on  October  15,  1940. 

Another  dove  banded  when  a  ten 
day  old  nestling,  eleven  miles  from 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  wras  shot  on  January 
19,  1941  at  Daphne,  Alabama  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Manci. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  these  sportsmen. 
A  banded  dove  in  your  bag  this  fall 
represents  the  efforts  of  some 
agency  to  further  the  progress  of 
dove  studies.  Your  cooperation  is 
earnestly  solicited  in  reporting 
banded  birds.  Notify  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or  The  N.  C.  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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To  have  wildlife  on  land  where  heavy  graz- 
ing occurs  it  will  he  necessary  to  fence 
small  areas  to  exclude  livestock. 


PARK  WILDLIFE  FEARS 
DOGS  AND  CATS  MOST 

Although  wild  animals  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  human  beings, 
they  never  lose  their  instinctive 
dislike  of  dogs  and  cats,  according 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  Even 
the  barking  of  dogs  kept  on  leash  or 
withdrawn  from  circulation  inside 
automobiles  apparently  frightens 
wildlife  away,  park  rangers  report. 

For  example,  domestic  cats  were 
permitted  among  some  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps. 
When  these  camps,  with  their  feline 
camp  followers  were  removed,  sur- 
prisingly large  numbers  of  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  birds  began  again  to 
show  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

One  park  scientist  reported  the 
effect  upon  the  rabbits  and  deer 
when  a  group  of  Girl  Scouts  recently 
camped  for  a  week  in  a  south- 
western national  monument.  The 
girls  had  a  large  dog,  which  they 
faithfully  kept  tied  up,  complying 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 
ALLOTTED  THIS  STATE 

Federal  funds  allotted  to  North 
Carolina  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
restoration  of  wildlife  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  amounts  to 
$47,863.69.  The  State  will  match 
these  funds  with  $15,954.56  which 
makes  a  total  of  $63,818.25.  This 
money  will  be  used  in  operating  pro- 
jects for  research,  land  development, 
and  land  acquisition.  At  the  present 
time,  the  projects  operating  through 
these  funds  are:  The  Fur  Re- 
sources Research  Project,  Farm 
Game  Research  Project,  Deer  Re- 
search Project,  and  Land  Develop- 
ment Projects  in  Richmond,  Scot- 
land, and  Pender  Counties. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THEM? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
and  see  him  tumble?  Did  you  ever 
see  old  "Bess"  come  scrambling  out 
of  the  branch  bank  doing  her  best  to 
hang  on  to  this  pound  and  half  of 
breast  and  feathers?  Well,  I  have — 
that's  sport. 

Would  someone  kindly  explain 
why  these  sportiest  of  game  birds, 
are  here  one  year  and  gone  the  next 
— all  noticeable  conditions  being 
equal  from  year  to  year? 

—JOHN  H.  MORRIS, 
Sylva,  N.  C. 
 •  

Blue  whales  may  weigh  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  and 
equal  in  length  and  surpass  in 
weight  even  the  gigantic,  extinct 
dinosaurs. 

with  park  regulations.  Neverthe- 
less, not  one  deer  or  cottontail  came 
near  headquarters  until  several 
weeks  after  the  dog's  departure. 
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Jhirt  tails  by  the  dozen  (some 
from  veteran  deer  hunters  and 
others  from  novices  at  the  hunt) 
may  be  seen  on  the  weatherbeaten 
wall  of  the  T.  B.  Upchurch  hunting 
shack  in  Hoke  County.  This  collec- 
tion for  "Missing  the  Buck"  will 
probably  increase  from  the  number 
of  hunters  expected  to  participate 
here  next  month. 

A  two  thousand  acre  tract  of  land 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Little  River 
and  Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation 
and  on  the  east  by  the  vast  Overhill 
estate,  the  Upchurch  land  (Baker 
Place)  probably  offers  one  of  the 
most  ideal  deer  hunting  areas  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  the  value  of 
large  game  refuges  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent where  the  overflow  of  deer  has 
come  from  protected  lands.  The 


DEER  HUM 

FORT 

sportsmen  reap  the  harvest  as  a 
direct  result  of  rigid  protection  on 
the  Fort  Bragg  range  where  the 
stock  was  allowed  to  build  up,  and 
as  the  result  of  regulated  hunting 
on  the  Overhill  and  Baker  places. 

Each  year  some  forty  to  fifty  deer 
are  killed  on  the  Upchurch  place. 
Each  hunt  comprises  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  hunters.  Since  1927 
Mr.  T.  B.  Upchurch  and  his  sons 
have  played  hosts  to  hundreds  of 
sportsmen  through  non-commercial 


The  boundary  line.  Deer  may  enter  and  exit  the  Baker  Place  along  this  river 
boundary  adjoining  Fort  Bragg.    Hunters  say  they  have  seen  deer  come  down  this 

vertical  bank  when  closely  pursued  by  dogs. 
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ING  NEAR 
RAGG 

hunting  invitations.  Generally  the 
big  hunts  take  place  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  during 
certain  weeks  of  the  hunting  season. 
There  are  too,  a  few  rules  which  the 
Upchurch  boys  require  all  hunters  to 
obey:  In  addition  to  abiding  by 
State  Game  laws,  no  hunter  is 
allowed  to  cross  the  Fort  Bragg 
boundary  to  get  a  dead  deer  unless 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  ranger.  No 
shooting  of  turkeys  is  permitted. 
Not  over  five  deer  may  be  killed  on 


£ach  liu'hi.  Gtmer&r'jr  the.  number 
killed  per  hunt  is  under  five. 

Practically  all  hunting  is  done 
with  dogs.  For  the  seventh  year 
"Bugle"  and  "Blaze",  two  famous 
deer  chasing  red-bones  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  duty  October  1st. 
Clyde  Upchurch  believes  that  old 
"Bugle"  ranks  second  to  no  living 
dog  with  number  of  deer  killed  be- 
fore him. 

For  the  reason  why  the  deer 
supply  in  this  section  has  been  per- 
petuated year  after  year  you  have 
only  to  think  of  the  chance  the  deer 
were  given  to  survive,  by  protection 
on  the  thousands  of  acres  of  refuge 
land.  This  is  comparable  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  wildlife 
sanctuary. 


All  the  folks  back  home  never  heard  about  this.    If  the  names  were  legible  on  the  shirt 
tails  below  there  would  be  some  embarrassed  individuals  around  Raleigh.  Anyone 
who  misses  a  deer  at  the  Baker  Place  never  escapes  getting  his  shirt  tail  clipped. 
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COM JilDER  FUTURE  > 
GENERATIONS 

The  instinct  to  pursue,  take  and 
kill,  is  bred  in  the  most  of  us  from 
our  early  forefathers.  Curbing  this 
instinct  so  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  may  enjoy  the 
outdoor  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing 
is  being  a  true  conservationist.  Al- 
most every  parent  thinks  and  lives 
for  his  children,  putting  forth  his 
daily  efforts  to  provide  clothing, 
food,  shelter  and  education  for  them. 

Why  should  we  neglect  the  con- 
serving of  our  wildlife  which  can 
furnish  the  next  generation  both 
education  and  recreation? 

"However  humble  the  place  I  hold. 
On  the  lowly  trails  I  have  trod, 
There's  a  child  who  bases  his  faith 
in  me, 

There's  a  dog  who  thinks  I'm  God. 
Lord,  keep  me  worthy,  Lord,  keep 
me  clean, 
And  fearless  and  undeftled 
Lest  I  lose  caste  in  the  sight  of  a 
clog, 

And  the  ivide,  clear  eyes  of  a 
child." 

(Courtesy  "Humane  Review.") 

— Hinton  James, 

Commissioner. 


COVER 

On  September  1,  the  Deer  Hunt- 
ing Season  opens  in  Hoke,  Moore, 
and  Cumberland  Counties.  (See 
game  laws  for  exceptions  in  these 
Counties.) 

The  deer  you  shoot  may  not  have 
antlers  like  the  one  shown  in  cover 
picture,  but  be  sure  that  you  see 
some  kind  of  antler  before  firing. 


It  is  generally  agreed  by  hunters  that 
seventy-six  year  old  Bob  McLeocl  of  Maxton 
is  the  dean  of  deer  hunters  in  the  sandhills 
section.  Last  year  Mr.  McLeocl  attended 
two  hunts.  When  warned  by  his  doctors 
that  the  excitement  from  the  hunt  might 
aggravate  a  heart  ailment  he  stated  that 
he  would  just  as  soon  die  on  a  deer  stand 
as  anywhere  else.  The  stand  below  this  sign 
was  named  for  him  several  years  ago. 


Blaze,  red-bone  hound  which  for  seven 
years  has  withstood  the  hard  running  in- 
volved in  the  chase  of  deer.  Seven  years 
is  far  above  the  average  life  of  a  good 
deer  dog. 
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INVESTIGATORS  FIND  MOURNING  DOVE'S  STATUS 

UNSATISFACTORY 


■pHE  South's  severe  storm  of  Jan- 
uary 1940  has  probably  been 
forgotten  in  most  places,  but  it 
caused  a  bird-conservation  problem 
that  game  authorities  are  still  fac- 
ing, says  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  on  the  status  of  mourning 
doves. 

Protected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  inter- 
national treaties,  the  mourning  dove 
has  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
investigations  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  since  the  1940  storm 
disaster,  and  the  findings  are  causing 
the  game  authorities  considerable 
concern,  according  to  the  report. 

Regulatory  action,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  taken  last  year  to  reduce 
the  number  of  birds  killed  by 
hunters.  Studies  made  this  year 
indicate  that  the  improvements 
hoped  for  were  not  fully  realized  and 
that  the  mourning  dove's  numbers 
are  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

Hopes  for  recovery  with  adequate 
protection  are  seen,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  mourning  doves  lay  two  or 
more  sets  of  eggs  each  season. 
While  there  are  rarely  more  than 
two  eggs  to  the  set,  the  nesting 
season  in  southern  latitudes  may  in- 
clude every  month  of  the  year, 
although  most  of  it  is  in  the  period 
from  March  to  September,  inclusive. 

"Surveys  made  in  several  south- 
eastern States  immediately  after  the 
January  1940  storm,"  says  the 
Service,  "showed  that  thousands  of 
mourning  doves  were  killed  by  freez- 
ing and  starvation.  In  one  State  a 
study  by  the  State  game  department 


resulted  in  the  finding  of  hundreds 
of  dead  doves  around  hay  stacks  and 
even  in  barns. 

"As  the  1940  breeding  season  pro- 
gressed, the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
storm  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent with  the  frequent  receipt  of 
reports  telling  of  the  scarcity  of 
doves.  Regulatory  action  was  taken 
to  reduce  the  kill  by  sportsmen,  but 
as  the  hunting  season  opened  in 
1940  doves  were  so  scarce  in  most 
areas  that  hunters  voluntarily  re- 
frained from  shooting  them." 

At  a  conference  between  Service 
officials  and  the  heads  of  game  de- 
partments of  southeastern  States 
last  April,  says  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  "the  consensus  was  that 
the  eastern  mourning  dove  was  in  a 
condition  that  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  migratory  water- 
fowl in  1934." 

"Reports  on  the  1941  breeding 
season  so  far,"  it  was  concluded, 
"indicate  that  there  is  some  im- 
provement but  that  this  bird  is  still 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  and 
must  be  managed  carefully  if  it  is 
to  be  preserved  as  a  game  species." 

■  —  o  

FOX  HUNTING  AND  FOX  DOGS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
hound  predominates  for  the  state  as 
a  whole.  In  Eastern  North  Carolina 
this  strain  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. "Trigg"  and  "July"  strains 
of  hounds  are  quite  common  in  the 
Central  and  Western  sections  with 
some  "Goodmans"  and  a  few  of 
various  other  strains. 
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RABID  FOXES 

(From  the  Cooperative  Quail  Study 
Association,  Thomasville,  Ga. ) 

Rabies  in  foxes  has  been  reported 
from  widely  separated  localities  over 
the  Southeast  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  first  reports  were  from 
North  Carolina  and  northern  South 
Carolina  about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Since  then,  this  dread  disease 
appears  to  have  spread  southward 
and  appeared  in  spots  in  southeast 
Georgia  last  year.  More  recently 
rabies  in  foxes  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing westward,  for  cases  have  been 
reported  from  southwest  Georgia 
and  from  Alabama.  In  localities 
where  rabies  has  appeared  among 
foxes,  great  apprehension  has  been 
aroused  due  to  the  fear  of  spread  to 
humans  and  domestic  animals,  and 
public  health  officials  in  affected 
localities  have  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  the  situation.  It  is  true  that 
dogs,  mules,  and  even  people  have 
been  bitten  by  rabid  foxes,  but  com- 
paratively few  cases  seem  to  have 
developed  in  humans  and  domestic 
animals.  There  seems  little  reason 
for  undue  excitement  or  intensive 
"extermination"  campaigns  against 
foxes  of  unaffected  areas,  although 
there  can  be  little  question  of  the 
necessity  of  controlling  gray  foxes 
where  they  become  abnormally 
numerous  and  seriously  menace 
human  health,  game,  or  other  in- 
terests. 

Several  reports  of  rabid  foxes 
have  been  received  from  preserves 
with  which  we  are  associated  and 
usually  the  disease  seems  to  appear 
only  where  foxes  reach  unnatural 
abundance.  It  may  spread  like  wild- 
fire throuo-v>  the  fox  population  of  a 


section,  reduce  the  number  of  foxes 
drastically,  and  pass  on — not  affect- 
ing (at  the  time)  nearby  areas 
where  foxes  may  be  equally  numer- 
ous. The  run  of  the  disease  seems 
comparatively  short  and  more  or  less 
restricted  to  localized  areas  at  any 
one  time. 

A  normal  fox  population  is  highly 
desirable  in  sections  where  fox 
hunting  is  a  popular  sport,  and,  in 
normal  numbers,  foxes  may  be  de- 
cidedly beneficial  to  agriculture  and 
other  interests  and  cause  little,  if 
any,  serious  damage  to  game  or 
other  valuable  wildlife.  On  the 
other  hand,  abnormally  high  fox 
populations  may  cause  serious  losses 
of  game  and  poultry,  may  be  unde- 
sirable from  a  fox  hunting  stand- 
point, and,  as  carriers  of  such  dis- 
eases as  rabies,  may  menace  humans 
and  livestock.  The  sensible  course 
would  seem  to  be  to  keep  these 
animals  in  reduced  numbers  or 
"normal"  populations,  and  not  per- 
mit them  to  multiply  to  the  point 
where  serious  damage  to  other  in- 
terests or  disease  appears.  We 
would  appreciate  information  from 
those  concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment of  game  lands  as  to  rabies  in 
foxes  and  other  animals — especially 
as  to  the  relative  abundance  of 
foxes  before  and  after  outbreaks  of 
the  disease. 


DEPOSIT  EGGS  IN  NESTS 

The  bass,  bluegills,  and  crappie — 
known  as  warm-water  species  of  fish 
— build  nests  in  ponds,  slowly- 
flowing  streams  or  lakes,  in  suitable 
areas,  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Then 
the  males  guard  the  nests  until  the 
eggs  have  hatched. 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  CAMP 


At  the  second  annual  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Conference  for  Negro  4-H 
Club  youths,  fifty-one  boys  and  girls 
were  present.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Camp  Whispering  Pines  in 
Wake  County  July  14-17. 

The  Wildlife  Conference  is  fi- 
nanced each  year  by  the  Federal 
Cartridge  Corporation  and  conducted 


by  R.  E.  Jones,  Negro  4-H  Club 
Specialist  of  the  Extension  Service. 

R.  B.  Armfield  and  W.  L.  Hamnett 
of  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  led  the  group  on  two  field 
trips.  Mr.  Armfield  identified  and 
described  uses  of  plants  valuable  for 
wildlife.  Mr.  Hamnett  conducted  a 
tour  for  bird  study. 


DECREASE  OF  WOODCOCK  AND  SNIPE  GIVES 
CONSERVATIONISTS  CONCERN 


^OODCOCKS  and  Wilson's  snipes, 
the  only  shorebirds  on  the 
American  sportsman's  list  for  more 
than  10  years,  are  causing  Federal 
conservation  authorities  the  same 
kind  of  concern  that  diminishing 
waterfowl  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Investigations  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  show  that  the 
numbers  of  both  species  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Emphasizing  the  needs  for  special 
protection,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 


Director  of  the  Service,  pointed  out 
that  these  birds  do  not  have  the  re- 
cuperating possibilities  that  ducks 
and  other  game  birds  have.  Wood- 
cocks and  Wilson's  snipes,  he  ex- 
plained, usually  lay  only  four  eggs 
to  the  nest,  whereas  ducks  lay  two, 
three,  or  even  four  times  this 
number. 

Like  ducks,  the  shorebirds  raise 
only  one  brood  a  year. 

The  woodcock,  it  was  explained, 
is  primarily  a  bird  of  the  eastern 
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part  of  the  country,  nesting  from 
southern  Canada  southward  and 
concentrating  in  winter  along  the 
Gulf  Coast,  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and 
southwestern  Mississippi.  The  Wil- 
son's snipe,  also  called  jacksnipe,  has 
an  extensive  range,  breeding  north 
to  Alaska,  Mackenzie,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland  and  wintering 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  farther  south. 

SNIPE  DECLINE  STARTLING 

"It  seems  obvious,"  said  Dr. 
Gabrielson,  "that  additional  steps 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  Wil- 
son's snipe." 

Because  of  its  extensive  range, 
this  bird  for  a  number  of  years  was 
not  the  subject  of  great  concern,  he 
said,  but  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  during  the  past  several  years 
has  been  making  special  observa- 
tions. Service  investigators,  he  said, 
have  found  the  snipe's  numbers 
"startlingly  small"  in  comparison 
with  those  reported  by  naturalists  a 
decade  or  two  ago. 

1940  WOODCOCK  SEASON  REDUCED 

Storm  disasters  in  January  and 
April  of  1940  reduced  woodcock 
numbers  so  seriously  that  the  1940 
hunting  seasons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  cut  in  half. 

It  was  hoped  then,  said  Dr. 
Gabrielson,  that  the  shortened 
season  would  be  temporary,  but 
later  studies  have  shown  that  re- 
ducing the  season  for  one  year  has 
not  been  enough  to  bring  about  the 
hoped-for  recovery. 

During  1941,  investigations  have 
been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  Wiscon- 
sin, Maine,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  On- 
tario, and  Quebec.  Only  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  were  populations  re- 
ported as  approximating  those  of 
two  years  ago,  although  Michigan 
conditions  were  called  fair. 


PERMITS  REQUIRED 

Paul  Keen,  Mecklenburg  County 
Game  Protector,  received  word  that 
a  deer  was  on  display  at  a  livestock 
auction  yard  near  Charlotte.  On 
investigation,  Mr.  Keen  sure  enough 
found  (among  the  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs),  a  nice  buck  deer  which  is 
shown  in  above  picture. 

Unless  the  owner  can  produce 
evidence  that  he  has  legal  authority 
to  hold  the  deer,  the  deer  will  be 
taken  by  the  State.  Mr.  Keen  is  now 
investigating  the  case  to  determine 
how  the  animal  was  obtained. 

Before  holding,  selling,  or  trans- 
ferring legally  taken  live  game 
animals,  one  must  secure  a  permit 
from  the  Commissioner,  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
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NOTES  and  NEWS 


I  have  heard  several  discussions 
about  the  damage  to  young  quail 
caused  by  the  recent  heavy  rains. 
However,  in  my  travels  over  the 
County  I  find  many  young  birds.  In 
my  opinion  there  has  been  very 
little  damage,  if  any  at  all  to  the 
young  quail.  Most  of  the  birds  are 
large  enough  to  fly  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

— D.  W.  LUPTON,  JR., 

Beaufort  County  Game  Protector, 
Belhaven,  N.  C. 


In  the  Mills  Creek  Section  of  Lake 
Glenville,  I  found  two  otters.  Two 
miles  from  this  point  in  the  Glenville 
Section  of  the  lake  below  the  mouth 
of  Cedar  Creek  two  more  were  seen 
the  same  day.  The  rainy  weather 
all  week  has  caused  the  lake  to  rise 
approximately  three  feet. 

- — J.  B.  YOUNG, 
Special  Protector, 
Glenville,  N.  C. 


Signs  indicate  that  foxes  are  be- 
coming very  numerous  on  the  Hoff- 
man area.  In  my  opinion  they  may 
do  some  damage  to  turkeys. 

— w.  J.  RIVERS, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Hoffman,  N.  C. 


I  went  with  a  group  fishing  in  the 
Neuse  River.  We  caught  twelve  big 
carp,  three  of  which  weighed  fifteen 
pounds  each. 

— W.  ED  LOWE, 

Durham  County  Game  Protector, 
R-3,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Fishing  has  been  good  in  Lake 
Glenville.  In  checking  the  fishermen 
one  day,  I  found  that  four  men  had 
twelve  fish  each,  which  averaged 


nine  inches.  These  fishermen  had  as 
fine  catch  of  brook  trout,  as  I  have 
ever  seen. 

—MACK  ASHE, 

Jackson  County  Game  Protector, 
Sylva,  N.  C. 


H.  C.  Rucker,  Field  Biologist  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  Game  Manage- 
ment to  the  Roseboro  Rotary  Club 
August  12th. 


CONSERVATION  NOTES 


The  most  spectacular  and  impor- 
tant fur-animal  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  is  silver-fox  farming, 
which  yielded  6,000  pelts  in  1923  and 
increased  the  output  to  350,000  pelts 
by  1940. 


The  wild  mallard  breeds  freely 
and  abundantly  in  captivity,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  duck  also  domesti- 
cates rapidly  and  loses  those  quali- 
ties desired  for  sporting  birds. 


In  Scotland  it  is  still  considered 
bad  luck  if  a  haddock  fisherman  sees 
a  red-headed  woman,  a  minister,  a 
lawyer,  a  cat  or  a  pig,  when  he  is 
going  out  to  sea. 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ceives a  report  on  one  out  of  every 
four  migratory  waterfowl  tagged 
with  a  numbered  band. 

The  low-lying  keys  from  Key  West 
northeast  to  the  mainland  on 
Florida  constitute  the  sole  habitat 
and  breeding  ground  for  the  hand- 
some great  white  heron. 
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LOUIS  BOBBITT  AND  THE  FIELD  TRIALS 


£ince  the  days  of  "Mary  Montrose" 
North  Carolina  has  produced 
champion  field  trial  bird  dogs.  When 
this  famous  pointer  of  William 
Zieglar's  kennels  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty won  the  National  Open  Cham- 
pionship Field  Trial,  there  were  few 
followers  of  the  sport  in  this  State. 
Compared  to  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters  in  the  State,  there  are  still 
few  field  trial  devotees.  However, 
the  interest  in  field  trials  has  grown 
and  the  sportsmen  engaged  in  this 
type  of  recreation  are  mainly  in- 
terested in  the  performance  of  dogs 


and  not  in  the  taking  of  game;  for 
this  reason  the  field  trial  sportsmen 
have  contributed  a  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  quail  supply  for 
the  Piedmont  and  the  lower  Pied- 
mont sections  of  our  State. 

Among  the  leading  field  trial  en- 
thusiasts of  the  nation  is  Mr.  Louis 
M.  Bobbitt  of  Winston-Salem.  Mr. 
Bobbitt  has  owned,  trained  and 
handled  bird  dogs  since  1921.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  developed  some 
ol  the  country's  most  famous  dogs. 
His  three  most  famous  dogs  have 
made  field  trial  history  during  the 


STEAK,  PLEASE. 


Champion  Sport's  Peerless  Pride  attends  a  Khvanis  luncheon.    Owner  L.  M.  Bobbitt  is  on 

front  left. 
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Sport's  Peerless — Sire  of  more  field  trial  winners  than  any  other  setter  in  America.  This 
dog  ivas  a  "lucky  find"  for  Mr.  Bobbitt.   Iredell  County  bird  dog  fanciers  remember  that 
this  setter  was  a  product  of  their  County.    He  is  now  eleven  years  old. 


past  eight  years.  Sports  Peerless, 
a  medium  sized  English  setter,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sires  in  history.  This  dog  has  been 
many  times  a  winner  and  he  almost 
won  the  national  open  championship 
two  times  but  never  won  first  prize. 
It  took  Sports  Peerless  Pride,  the 
son  of  Sports  Peerless  to  win  both 
the  National  Pheasant  and  National 


Amateur  Quail  Championships  in 
1938.  In  1939,  this  same  classy  set- 
ter won  the  National  Open  Cham- 
pionship at  Grand  Junction,  Ten- 
nessee. In  winning  the  National 
Amateur  and  National  Open  on 
quail,  a  new  record  was  established 
for  the  performance  of  one  dog. 
Bobbitt's  Peerless  Pride,  son  of 
Sports  Peerless  Pride  is  the  only 


Champion  Bobbin's  Peerless  Pride — Son  of  Spo?%t's  Peerless  Pride  and  grandson  of  Sport's 
Peerless.    Today  one  of  the  top  ranking  field  performers  in  the  United  States. 
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setter  Champion  in  America  whose 
sire  and  dam  were  both  National 
Champions.  This  dog  was  the 
youngest  dog  ever  to  win  the  Na- 
tional Pheasant  Championship. 

Mr.  Bobbitt's  success  in  producing 
winners  has  not  come  easily.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  hundreds  of  dogs 
which  he  has  owned,  the  difficulty  of 
winning  a  National  Championship  is 
realized.  To  consistently  produce 
winners  an  owner  must  have :  Good 
stock  of  field  trial  dogs;  the  ability 
to  observe  and  select  prospective 
dogs  that  will  stand  competition 
with  the  best  dogs  in  the  country; 
knowledge  of  training  and  handling 
dogs;  and  a  bird  supply  on  several 
thousand  acres  in  which  to  train  the 
dogs. 

Mr.  Bobbitt  states  that  the  rang- 
ing of  quail  and  the  type  of  land  for 
field  trial  courses  largely  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  trials.  In 
his  opinion  to  get  the  best  per- 
formance from  a  dog,  the  quail 
hunted  should  have  the  natural 
habits  of  quail.  The  field  move- 
ments of  naturally  propagated  quail 
give  dogs  chances  for  scenting  them 
from  long  distances.  In  working 
dogs  on  pen  raised  quail,  especially 
birds  liberated  on  the  day  of  trials, 
the  dogs  do  not  have  the  chance  of 
getting  good  scent  of  the  quail. 
These  birds  are  comparatively  inac- 
tive and  remain  in  more  or  less  the 
same  small  area  on  which  they  were 
released. 

Mr.  Bobbitt  believes  that  food 
patches  constitute  the  essential 
principle  in  retaining  birds  on  a  trial 
course.  He  prefers  to  have  peas  and 
cane  planted  in  small  patches,  well 
distributed. 

After  years  of  experience  locating 


WILDLIFE  CAMP 
THE  LARGEST  YET 

The  annual  4-H  Club  Wildlife 
Camp  was  held  this  year  at  Camp 
Millstone  near  Hoffman,  August 
25-29. 

The  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  assisted  Mr.  L.  R.  Harrill, 
State  4-H  Club  Leader  in  conducting 
a  program  for  one  day. 

J.  C.  Darsie  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  in  farm  game  management. 
W.  R.  McLean  spoke  on  game  law 
enforcement  and  handling  of  fire- 
arms. H.  C.  Rucker  discussed  fish 
management  and  identified  several 
species  of  fresh  water  fish.  Joe  C. 
Rabb  described  the  possibilities  for 
management  of  fur  bearing  animals 
in  North  Carolina  and  exhibited  a 
collection  of  furs  collected  from 
animals  in  this  State.  E.  V.  Floyd 
discussed  hunting  in  North  Carolina 
and  identified  natural  plants  valuable 
for  wildlife. 

Eighty-one  members  were  present 
representing  24  counties,  which  was 
the  largest  group  to  attend  any  camp 
session  since  the  inception  of  the 
camps  in  1936. 


WILD  TURKEY  IN  20  STATES 

The  wild  turkey  originally  ranged 
in  38  states  but  now  is  found  in  only 
20  states  in  the  southeastern  and 
southwestern  United  States. 

birds  with  fast  travelling  dogs,  Mr. 
Bobbitt  finds  that  where  food  and 
cover  are  present  and  the  necessary 
protection  from  gunners  is  in  effect, 
quail  are  found  in  satisfactory  num- 
bers. He  can  see  no  necessity  of 
liberating  pen  raised  birds  under 
such  conditions. 
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A  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

INLAND  FISH  RESOURCES 

By  Willis  King 


"]"he  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  through  its 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, has  inaugurated  a  program  of 
scientific  study  of  the  streams  of  the 
State.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
water  resources  of  North  Carolina 
will  question  the  great  variety  and 
possibilities  presented  by  its  fresh 
water  streams  and  lakes ;  yet  rela- 


tively little  information  has  been 
accurately  observed  or  recorded  on 
the  present  status  of  the  game  fish 
species,  or  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  In  order  to  manage  this 
valuable  resource  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  might  be  available  to 
those  who  love  to  fish,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  fish  life  which  makes 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


The  Nolichucky,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Toe  and  Cane  Rivers,  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  smallmouth  bass  stream.    Actually  it  has  very  little  food  and  is  severely 

polluted  by  mica  washings. 
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Little  Rock  Greek,  Toe  River  system.    Well  shaded  streams  with  adequate  fish  shelter 
and  pure  cold  water  are  preferred  by  the  brook  or  speckled  trout. 


Three  members  of  the  stream  survey  crew  engaged  in  sorting  and  identifying  the  aquatic 
organisms  found  in  bottom  samples.    Joseph  King,  Dean  Grove  and  William  Hamnett 
were  busily  engaged,  ivhile  Dr.  Engels,  leader  of  the  party,  snapped  the  picture. 
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Qn  October  20,  the  bear  hunting 
season  opens  for  Western  North 
Carolina.  The  Plotts,  Hargroves, 
Wilsons  and  many  other  seasoned 
bear  hunters  will  go  into  the  wild 
mountain  country  in  pursuit  of  the 
black  bear.  To  these  mountain 
sportsmen  no  other  hunting  offers 
the  thrill  and  excitement  as  that  af- 
forded by  well-trained  dogs  in  the 
fight  with  this  big-game  animal. 

After  40  years  of  bear  hunting 
experience,  "Uncle  Joe"  Hargroves 
of  Canton  this  year  expects  to  go 
back  over  the  same  rugged  country 
hunting  the  game  which  has  pro- 
vided him  with  his  greatest  outdoor 
enjoyment.  "Uncle  Joe"  claims  to 
have  hunted  every  mountain  ridge 
in  Western  North  Carolina  and 
Eastern  Tennessee.  He  has  also 
hunted  bear  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina but  prefers  mountain  climbing 
to  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  bays 
in  the  East. 

Unlike  reports  heard  from  some 


The  black  bear  population  is  increasing  in  this  country — The  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 


BEAR  K 
IN  THE  Ml 


small-game  hunters,  Mr.  Hargroves 
says  there  has  been  a  big  increase 
in  the  population  of  his  favorite 
game  animal.  Responsible  for  this 
increase  he  says,  are  three  factors: 
FIRST :  The  cutting  of  our  virgin 
forests  has  allowed  more  berry  bear- 
ing food  plants  to  volunteer  which 
offer  an  abundance  of  food  through- 
out the  forests.  This  range  improve- 
ment gives  more  protection  since  the 
bears  are  not  forced  to  come  to  the 
edges  of  forests  and  other  openings 
to  secure  food. 

SECOND:  The  law  prohibiting 
trapping  of  bears  has  saved  many 
of  these  animals  and  allowed  the 
population  to  increase  more  rapidly. 
On  hunts  in  the  past,  many  bears 
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HJNTAINS 


eral  and  State  Agencies  have  pro- 
vided sanctuary  for  the  big-game  of 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  Bear 
can  naturally  increase.  No  hunting 
is  allowed  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  and  a  portion  of 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Mack  hear  walking  along  the  roadside  in  protected  Smoky 

Mountains  National  Park. 


have  been  killed  which  were  found 
to  have  broken  and  twisted  legs  and 
feet — evidently  these  bears  had  been 
trapped  and  escaped. 

THIRD:  The  refuge  areas  under 
protection  and  management  of  Fed- 


the  National  Forests.  On  192,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  Land  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  estab- 
lished Wildlife  Management  Areas  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Forest 
Service.   Regulated  hunting  of  bear 


Until  some  sign  of  bear  is  located  the  dogs  are  kept  on  leash.    Here  Cody  Plott  and 

nephew  locate  a  fresh  bear  track. 
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i?  allowed  each  year.  Without  these 
areas  bear  hunting  in  the  mountains 
would  hardly  be  worthwhile. 

For  over  150  years  the  Plott 
family  of  Haywood  County  has 
hunted  black  bear.  In  1780,  Henry 
Plott,  great  grandfather  of  Cody 
Plott,  decided  to  develop  hunting 
dogs  from  some  German  cur  dogs 
which  were  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Plotts. 

Through  years  of  selective  breed- 
ing of  the  German  Curs  with  Ameri- 
can hounds,  the  strain  of  Plott  bear 
dog  has  evolved.  Today  this  dog  is 
used  throughout  Western  North 
Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 
Compared  to  other  hunting  dogs,  the 
Plott  hound  probably  is  the  most 
vicious  of  all — many  of  the  dogs  are 
unfriendly  to  man  as  well  as  bear. 
Most  of  the  Plott  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waynesville  have  a  pack 
of  these  dogs.  Cody  Plott,  an  active 
bear  hunter  and  Haywood  County 
Game  Protector,  relates  some  in- 
teresting experiences  with  his  dogs 
in  combat  with  the  fighting  bear. 
He  concurs  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hargroves  regarding  the  measures 


A  bear  trail  through  a  blackberry  thicket. 
Berries  of  various  kinds  are  eaten  exten- 
sively by  black  bears. 


effecting  the  increase  in  bear  popu- 
lations. 

Jealousy  among  hunters  and 
groups  of  hunters  is  not  in  evidence 
on  the  hunts  in  which  "Uncle  Joe" 
Hargroves  takes  part.  "Uncle  Joe" 
is  highly  respected  by  huntsmen  and 
he  is  usually  selected  as  Captain  for 
any  hunt  in  which  he  participates. 
The  reasons  for  the  cordial  feelings 
toward  this  old  hunter  are  obvious: 
His  long  experience  with  dogs,  guns 
and  bears  must  receive  considera- 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 


A  pack  of  Plott  bear  dogs.    This  breed  originated  in  Haywood  County.  North  Carolina. 
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A  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
INLAND  FISH  RESOURCES 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
this  important  form  of  recreation 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  certain 
basic  information  be  available. 

One  of  the  big  problems  which 
has  faced  the  staff  of  the  Division 
has  been  the  proper  distribution  of 
fish  from  the  State  Hatcheries.  Too 
often  these  fish  were  distributed  in 
waters  unsuited  to  them  through 
lack  of  knowledge,  or  by  demands  of 
individuals  and  groups  anxious  to 
develop  fishing  of  a  certain  type 
without  regard  to  the  habitats  avail- 
able, or  the  requirements  of  the  fish. 
Brook  trout  have  been  stocked  in 
waters  where  they  once  thrived  but 
where  now  improperly  planned  agri- 
culture, erosion,  and  abuse  have 
modified  the  original  streams  so  that 
brook  trout  can  no  longer  live  and 
reproduce.  Rainbow  and  brown 
trout  have  been  wasted  in  waters 
which  become  too  warm,  or  are 
otherwise  unsuited  for  trout,  with 
no  improvement  to  fishing  when 
other  species  might  have  been  used 
with  greater  success. 

The  primary  objective  in  our 
stream  survey  work  has  been  to  col- 
lect data  which  would  enable  devel- 
opment of  a  management  plan  for 
each  of  the  watersheds.  A  knowl- 
edge of  existing  biological  and  phy- 
sical conditions  was  gained  by  care- 
ful field  study.  While  technical  in 
character,  the  work  has  a  very 
practical  goal. 

A  party  of  four  biologists,  with 
Dr.  William  L.  Engels,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  as  leader, 


assembled  on  July  14,  1941.  Other 
members  of  the  party  were  Dean 
Grove,  also  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Joseph  King,  graduate 
student  in  Zoology  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati ;  and  William  Hamnett, 
a  graduate  of  North  Carolina  State 
College  in  Wildlife  Management. 
Since  the  work  was  new,  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  and  assemble 
the  entire  list  of  equipment,  supplies, 
and  chemicals  needed  for  the  survey. 

Among  the  items  obtained  were  a 
Bausch  and  Lomb  compound  binocu- 
lar microscope ;  Eastman  Monitor 
Camera;  stands  and  burrettes  for 
doing  water  analysis ;  a  Hellige  plate 
type  hydrogen  ion  indicator;  ther- 
mometers; bottom  samplers  for  col- 
lecting aquatic  insects  and  Crus- 
tacea; measuring  instruments  of 
several  types,  such  as  a  Locke  spirit 
level,  steel  tape,  meter  stick;  plank- 
ton nets ;  seines  of  several  types ; 
pans  for  sorting  specimens ;  and  a 
number  of  small  tools.  Chemicals 
used  in  the  determination  of  oxygen, 
carbonates,  and  carbon  dioxide  were 
obtained  and  standardized.  Con- 
tainers for  preserving  specimens,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  preserving 
fluids  were  obtained  and  made  ready 
for  use.  A  Ford  panel  type  truck 
was  purchased  for  the  project.  One 
private  car  aided  in  taking  the  crew 
on  reconnaissance  trips,  and  pro- 
vided transportation  when  the  party 
worked  in  pairs,  or  was  off  duty. 

Work  was  started  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  com- 
pleted for  Allegheny,  Ashe,  Watau- 
ga, Avery,  Yancey,  and  Mitchell 
counties.  The  watersheds  of  the 
New,  Watauga,  Cane  and  Toe  rivers 
were  studied.    General  reports  have 
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been  prepared  for  each  of  these 
watersheds,  and  will  be  published  in 
later  issues  of  this  bulletin. 

The  data  desired  was  determined 
by  field  observation  and  recorded  on 
forms  prepared  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. Stations  were  selected  on 
each  of  the  principal  streams,  where 
typical  conditions  were  found.  These 
stations  were  designated  as  being 
"A"  type,  and  were  located  from  3 
to  10  miles  apart,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  stream,  the  number 
of  intervening  tributaries,  and  the 
changes  in  natural  topography.  A 
total  of  35  such  stations  were  set  up, 
and  the  field  observations  made. 
Data  recorded  included:  The  loca- 
tion of  the  station,  including  eleva- 
tion; temperature  of  the  air  and 
water,  with  a  note  as  to  the  time  of 
day;  condition  of  the  weather, 
whether  cloudy,  partly  cloudy,  or 
clear;  color  of  the  water,  whether 
clear,  stained,  or  muddy;  the  char- 
acter of  the  stream  bed  and  its 
average  width;  average  width  and 
depth  of  the  stream ;  the  flow  in 
cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  degree  of 
silting;  the  average  length,  depth, 
and  frequency  of  the  pools ;  and  the 
character  of  the  riffles.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  streamside  cover,  and 
the  extent  of  shelter  for  fish  were 
noted  according  to  a  predetermined 
standard.  The  presence  of  aquatic 
vegetation,  with  special  attention  to 
abundance  and  kind  was  noted.  Or- 
ganisms occurring  on  4  sample  areas 
of  stream  bottom,  each  one  foot 
square,  were  measured  as  to  volume, 
counted  and  identified  as  to  kind. 
Bio-chemical  data  consisting  of 
hydrogen  ion  concentration,  oxygen 
and  free  carbon  dioxide  in  parts  per 
million  were  determined.  Alkalinity 


was  also  determined,  using  standard 
solutions  of  the  indicators  methyl 
orange  and  phenolphthalein. 

Data  were  also  recorded  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  watershed 
in  regard  to  forestation  and  land  use. 
The  effects  of  forest  fires,  erosion, 
and  flood  damage  were  recorded  by 
description  as  well  as  by  photograph. 
An  effort  was  made  to  collect  a 
representative  sample  of  the  fish 
inhabiting  each  watershed,  by  sein- 
ing, but  the  physical  problems  in- 
volved were  so  great  that  a  complete 
collection  was  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  report  on  each  station  includes 
a  general  evaluation  of  conditions  at 
that  location,  and  suggestions  for 
fish  management. 

In  addition  to  the  "A"  stations, 
where  fairly  complete  data  were 
taken,  all  tributaries  thought  to  be 
of  sufficient  size  and  character  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  manage- 
ment program  were  visited,  and  a 
"B"  report  prepared.  These  "B" 
reports  numbering  107,  were  briefer 
than  the  "A"  reports,  and  empha- 
sized a  general  evaluation  of  the 
stream  with  recommendations  for 
management.  Bio-chemical  data 
were  not  taken  on  the  "B"  stations, 
nor  were  quantitative  bottom  sam- 
ples always  taken. 

In  making  the  observations  it  was 
found  that  a  division  of  assignment 
among  crew  members  made  for 
efficient  operation.  Two  members  of 
the  party  took  the  physical  measure- 
ments, while  one  member  collected 
the  samples  of  bottom  organisms, 
and  another  made  the  bio-chemical 
analyses.  Then  all  four  members 
worked  over  the  bottom  samples. 
The  final  operation  was  seining  for  a 
collection  of  fish  from  that  locality. 
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On  the  "B"  stations,  the  party 
worked  in  pairs,  thereby  covering  a 
much  larger  territory  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  In  all, 
86  streams  were  examined. 

The  collections  of  aquatic  organ- 
isms, including  fish,  were  brought 
back  to  Raleigh,  where  after  final 
sorting  and  labelling,  they  are  avail- 
able for  detailed  study.  Considerable 
work  in  the  form  of  more  complete 
identifications  remains  to  be  done, 
and  will  be  carried  on  as  opportunity 
is  presented. 

The  field  work  ended  September 
12,  and  after  caring  for  collections 
and  writing  reports,  the  project 
came  to  a  close  for  the  season  on 
September  18.  It  is  contemplated 
that  stream  survey  work  will  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Division.  The  area  planned  for  study 
another  season  is  the  upper  portions 
of  the  watersheds  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba  Rivers  and  the  French 
Broad. 


BIRDS  HABITS  FIXED 

Studies  of  flight  habits  of  migra- 
tory birds  made  by  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  ornithologists  indicate 
that  after  a  bird's  habit  is  formed 
its  behavior  is  rather  fixed.  The 
same  bird  usually  returns  year  after 
year  to  the  same  breeding  ground 
as  long  as  that  breeding  ground  re- 
mains in  satisfactory  condition. 


BUFFALO  IN  ALASKA 

One  of  the  very  few  truly  wild 
herds  of  buffalo  in  North  America 
is  one  that  was  transplanted  to 
Alaska  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  increased  from  23  in 
1928  to  more  than  200  in  1941. 


COVER 

Until  1939  it  seemed  that  Pointer 
dogs  were  destined  to  become  the 
winners  of  all  National  Open  Field 
Trial  Championships  run  on  quail. 
In  that  year  Sports  Peerless  Pride, 
an  English  setter,  carried  away 
the  honors  to  win  the  championship 
and  his  magnificent  performance  re- 
stored hope  for  setters.  During  this 
season,  the  outstanding  son  of  the 
famous  dog  shown  on  cover  will  be 
run  in  four  or  five  trials  in  the 
State. 


BEAR  HUNTING  IN  THE 
MOUNTAINS 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

tion;  the  sportsmanship  he  has  dis- 
played on  hunts  naturally  wins 
friends.  Among  some  of  his  out- 
standing conservation  principles  he 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  going  out  to 
see  how  many  bears  can  be  killed  on 
one  hunt.  Instead,  he  insists  that  one 
or  two  bears  should  be  a  sufficient 
take  for  any  hunting  party;  how- 
ever, he  has  been  on  many  hunts 
when  the  number  taken  has  ex- 
ceeded two  bears. 

If  many  of  the  big-game  and 
small-game  hunters  would  follow 
"Uncle  Joe's"  principle  and  not  kill 
merely  for  the  fun  of  slaughtering 
the  largest  number  of  game  animals 
possible,  statewide  game  increase 
should  be  noticeable. 


BELIEVED  SALMON  HAD  SOULS 

The  Indians  believed  that  salmon 
had  souls,  and  that  the  bones  must 
always  be  thrown  back  into  the 
river  so  that  the  salmon  could  re- 
turn to  their  chief  in  the  West. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


NEW  SECRETARY 

Miss  Inez  Swindell  has  taken  over 
the  secretarial  duties  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Stevens.  Miss  Swindell  comes 
from  Fairfield  in  Hyde  County  and 
fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Beulah  Weaver, 
who  had  been  with  the  Division 
since  1937. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 

During  August  I  saw  two  large 
flocks  of  wild  turkeys  on  the  Single- 
tary  Lake  Game  Refuge.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  benefits  gained  from 
protected  land. 

— E.  W.  WOODELL, 

Bladen  County  Game  Protector 

I  have  seen  more  young  food 
plants  for  geese  and  ducks  this  year 
than  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

— PIXTA  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Ocracoke,  N.  C. 

Many  large  coveys  of  quail  have 
been  observed  in  Onslow  County. 
Food  seems  to  be  plentiful  this  year. 
I  believe  "lay  days"  have  given  us  a 
large  carryover. 

— G.  K.  EUBANK, 

Onslow  County  Game  Protector, 
Maysville,  N.  C. 

On  August  23rd,  I  saw  in  Leaks- 
ville  Township  47  squirrels  in  Mr. 
Walker's  cow  and  hog  pasture.  The 
pasture  covered  about  five  acres. 
There  were  as  many  as  seven  squir- 
rels in  one  tree. 

—A.  D.  NEAL, 

Rockingham  County  Game  Protector 

While  on  Tar  River  August  20th 
checking  pole  fishermen,  I  found  a 


man  who  had  a  one  and  one-half 
pound  flounder.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  flounder 
being  caught  this  far  inland. 

— M.  M.  CARSTARPHEN, 

Edgecombe  County  Game  Protector 

Not  only  did  I  see  two  grouse  and 
one  ground  hog  while  patrolling  on 
August  23rd,  but  I  met  five  men 
carrying  white  liquor  across  the 
mountain.  Two  of  the  men  knew 
me  and  offered  me  a  drink  which  I 
did  not  accept.  The  still  was  only 
1,000  yards  away  but  the  men  didn't 
know7  that  I  had  already  seen  it. 

— F.  Y.  BEXBOW, 

Avery  County  Game  Protector 


DO  FOX  HOUNDS  SING? 

Last  month  Mr.  Max  Capel,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  and  I  were 
checking  fishermen  in  Richmond 
County  when  Max  called  to  me  to 
listen  at  the  fox  dogs  running  in  the 
distant  woods.  While  I  listened, 
Max  said,  "Let's  go  get  them,"  so 
we  soon  drove  near  the  spot  of  the 
big  race.  Max  was  sure  we  were 
ready  to  catch  some  fox  hunters 
hunting  out  of  season.  He  said, 
"Now  take  it  easy,  Walter.  We  will 
leave  our  car  here  and  go  to  this 
small  field  near  the  branch.  Maybe 
some  of  the  hunters  will  be  there. 
The  dogs  have  crossed  near  that 
field  once  and  it  sounds  like  they're 
coming  back  in  the  same  direction." 
As  we  got  nearer  the  field,  Max 
said,  "Yes,  they're  coming  back 
across."  Easily,  we  crawled  up  to 
the  woods  edge  and  what  did  we 
see? — about  65  Negroes,  male  and 
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female,  assembled  around  a  barbe- 
cue, singing  "Down  to  The  River 
Jordan." 

— WALTER  BRAY, 

Richmond  County  Game  Protector 

Although  we  had  some  severe 
fires  in  Dare  County  this  year,  I 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  deer. 
They  seem  to  be  especially  numer- 
ous around  East  Lake  and  Alligator 
River. 

—J.  H.  BRATTEN, 

Dare  County  Special  Protector 


STICK  UP  FOR  YOUR  RIGHTS 

Mebane,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  boy  and  I  don't  want  my 
monthly  booklet  (North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Conservation)  sent  to  Miss 
Bernice  Blackwood. 

Yours  truly, 
Bernice  Blackwood. 


I  walked  near  a  wild  turkey  in  a 
lespedeza  field.  Upon  my  approach 
the  bird  "froze"  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  fly  until  I  was  no  more 
than  ten  feet  away.  When  she  did 
fly  to  the  woods,  she  began  calling 
her  young,  which  were  presumably 
hidden  nearby. 

—ROBERT  PERRY, 

Wake  County  Game  Protector 
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RARE  SPECIES 

Most  living  ornithologists  have 
not  seen  the  rare  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker in  the  wild  state. 


MOVABLE  BILL 

The  woodcock  is  the  only  bird  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  whose  up- 
per bill  is  movable  and  the  beak  can 
be  used  like  a  pair  of  tweezers  to 
grasp  food  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 


HAWKS,  OWLS  SHORTLIVED; 
MAN'S  WAR  ON  PREDATORS 
DEPLETING  BENEFICIAL  BIRDS 

Birds  of  prey  are  popularly  con- 
sidered to  be  long-lived  birds,  but 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  says 
that  this  often  seems  to  be  true  only 
in  zoos.  Reports  from  the  Service's 
bird  banders  indicate  that  in  the  wild 
few  hawks  and  owls  survive  more 
than  a  year  or  two,  despite  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  predators  are 
beneficial  to  man. 

Service  records  give  ample  evi- 
dence of  an  indiscriminate  war 
against  hawks  and  owls.  The  evi- 
dence shows  not  only  that  these 
birds  are  usually  not  permitted  to 
live  out  their  natural  life  spans  but 
also  that  those  who  kill  them  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  beneficial 
species  and  the  few  that  are  known 
to  do  damage  to  man's  interests — 
the  sharpshinned  hawk,  the  Cooper's 
hawk,  the  goshawk,  and  the  great 
horned  owl. 

Harmful  species  make  up  about 
11  percent  of  the  11,200  hawks  and 
owls  that  have  been  banded  in 
recent  years  and  only  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  number  that 
are  killed  and  reported.  In  other 
words,  those  who  kill  hawks  and 
owls  do  so  with  the  same  lack  of 
discrimination  that  is  purposely  used 
in  banding  and  releasing  the  birds. 
Out  of  1,250  banded  hawks  and  owls 
killed  in  recent  years,  1,100  were 
beneficial  to  man. 


POISONOUS  SNAKES 

There  are  110  species  of  snakes  in 
the  United  States,  and  only  the  cot- 
tonmouth,  copperhead,  coral  snake,, 
and  rattlers  are  poisonous. 


1941-42  FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  WILDFOWL  REGULATIONS 

FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Open  Season  Daily  Bag  Possession 

Game  (Dates  inclusive)  Limit  Limit 

Dove  September  16-October  27    12  12 

Duck*  November  2-December  31   10*  20 

Geese*  November  2-December  31                  3*  6 

Coot  November  2-December  31   25  25 

Sora,  Marsh  Hen  September  1-November  30   15  15 

Rail  September  1-November  30   15  15 

Gallinule  September  1-November  30   15  15 

Woodcock  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Jacksnipe  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

*No  open  season  on  Brant,  Ross's  Goose,  Swan  and  Snow  Geese. 

*Daily  bag  limit  on  Redhead  and  Bufflehead  Ducks  not  over  3  in  aggregate.  Possession 
limit  not  over  6  in  aggregate. 

♦Possession  of  one  woodduck  in  daily  bag  limit  or  in  possession  limit  is  lawful. 

♦SPECIAL  NOTE:    No  person  may  take  more  than  6  geese  in  aggregate  of  all  kinds 
during  any  seven  consecutive  days  in  Hyde  County. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Illegal  to  hunt  waterfowl  or  doves  on  or  over  baited  area. 

Illegal  to  use  live  decoys  or  to  drive,  rally  or  chase  with  airplane,  power 
boat,  sail  boat  or  other  floating  device. 

Illegal  to  take  migratory  game  birds  from  or  by  aid  of  an  automobile, 
airplane,  sinkbox,  battery,  power  boat,  sailboat,  any  boat  under  sail,  any 
floating  craft  or  device  of  any  kind  towed  by  power  boat  or  sail  power,  or 
by  use  of  cattle,  horses,  or  mules. 

Illegal  to  shoot  waterfowl  before  sunrise  or  after  4  P.  M. 

Illegal  to  shoot  Doves,  Jacksnipe,  Sora,  Marsh  Hen,  Rail,  and  Gallinule 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset. 

Illegal  to  use  shotgun  larger  than  10  Ga.  or  an  automatic  or  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  the 
magazine  of  which  has  not  been  cut  off,  or  plugged  with  1-piece  metal  or 
wooden  filler  incapable  of  removal  through  the  loading  end  thereof. 
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£legg  Garner  has  quail  to  hunt 
throughout  the  hunting  season; 
knows  how  to  find  them ;  has  trained 
many  fine  bird  dogs.  Mr.  Garner 
knows  how  to  deal  with  the  farm- 
ers; is  highly  respected  by  Ran- 
dolph County  farmers  with  whom 


he  has  dealt  since  quail  hunting  be- 
came a  popular  sport. 

Mr.  Garner's  hunting  territory  is 
protected  from  "game  hogs"  and  is 
located  in  hilly  country  where  les- 
pedeza  and  grains  predominate  the 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NEW  RIVER 

SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  William  L.  Engels* 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

"[■he  New  River  basin  is  character- 
ized by  numerous  high  moun- 
tains with  steep  slopes,  interspersed 
with  lower  mountains  which  have 
more  gentle  slopes,  and  smooth, 
gently  rolling  country  between.  A 
large  part  of  Watauga  County,  all 
of  Ashe  County,  and  most  of  Alle- 
ghany County,  760  square  miles  in 
all,  lies  within  this  drainage  system, 
the  waters  of  which  eventually 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  In  this 
basin,  within  North  Caro- 
lina, the  sport  fisherman 
will  find  250  miles  of  fish- 
able  water,  this  mileage 
about  equally  divided  be- 
tween trout  water  on  the 
headwaters  and  tributaries, 
and  small-mouthed  bass 
water  on  the  larger 
streams. 

There  are  two  major 
streams,  the  North  Fork 
and  the  South  Fork  of  the 
New,  both  of  which  arise  in 
Watauga  County,  and  form 
the  New  River  at  their  con- 
fluence in  Ashe  County. 
The  New  empties  into  the 
Kanawha  in  West  Virginia, 
whence  it  enters  the  Ohio 
system.  Another  large 
tributary,  Little  River,  lies 
almost  wholly  within  North 
Carolina,  flowing  north- 
easterly through  Alleghany 
County  to  join  the  New  in 
Virginia. 


The  North  Fork  rises  in  Watauga 
County,  and  falls  over  its  entire 
course  at  the  average  rate  of  45  feet 
per  mile.  Just  above  the  junction 
with  the  South  Fork,  the  North  Fork 
is  a  stream  averaging  150  feet  in 
width,  2  feet  in  depth,  with  a  flow  of 
675  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  more 


The  survey  crew  engaged  in  taking  a  sam- 
ple of  the  fish  life  found  in  Little  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  New.  This  stream,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  trout,  is  now  well  popu- 
lated with  small-mouthed  bass. 
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important  fishable  tributaries  of  the 
North  Fork  are  Three  Top  Creek, 
Long  Hope  Creek,  Laurel  Creek, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Horse  Creek,  and 
Helton  Creek. 

The  South  Fork  proper  begins  at 
"Three  Forks",  the  junction  of  Mid- 
dle Fork,  Flannery  Fork  (Winkler's 
Creek),  and  Goshia  Creek,  about  2 
miles  east  of  Boone.  From  their 
junction,  the  South  Fork  pursues  a 
northerly  course,  especially  tortuous 
in  Ashe  County,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  North  Fork,  71  miles 
distant  by  stream.  It  is  a  flatter 
stream  than  the  North  Fork,  with 
an  average  fall,  throughout  its 
course,  of  only  10  feet  per  mile. 
Somewhat  larger  than  the  North 
Fork,  it  is  at  the  confluence,  a  stream 
with  an  average  width  of  158  feet 
and  depth  of  2  feet,  carrying  about 
1100  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
major  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork, 
in  addition  to  the  three  heads,  are 
Howard's  Creek,  Meat  Camp  Creek, 
and  Cranberry  Creek. 

Little  River  rises  from  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
southern  Alleghany  County.  After 
a  course  of  23  miles,  it  leaves  the 
state  in  northeastern  Alleghany 
County  at  an  elevation  of  2400  feet, 
the  average  fall  thus  being  about  40 
feet  per  mile. 

In  addition,  two  sections  of  the 
New  River  proper  lie  within  the 
state,  one  5  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  North 
and  South  Forks  to  the  State  Line, 
in  Ashe  County,  and  another  3  miles 
long,  in  Alleghany  County,  where 
the  stream  bends  down  from  Vir- 
ginia in  a  loop.  Here  the  River  is 
350  to  400  feet  wide,  with  an  aver- 
age depth  of  about  2  feet. 


All  of  these  major  streams,  North 
Fork,  South  Fork,  New  River,  and 
Little  River,  have  rocky  stream 
beds,  the  water  flowing  over  a  bed  of 
gravel  and  rubble  on  which  lie  scat- 
tered small  boulders.  Outcrops  of 
bed-rock  are  frequent  throughout 
their  courses. 

Erosion  and  Silting 

Unfortunately,  from  the  fisheries 

viewpoint,  the  land  drained  by  the 
New  River  is  very  largely  agricul- 
tural land,  planted  chiefly  to  corn, 
and  with  extensive  pastures.  Even 
many  of  the  headwater  streams  and 
tributaries  drain  open  land,  with  a 
two-fold  adverse  result.  Exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  water  warms  rapidly, 
even  at  relatively  high  altitudes,  and 
on  warm  afternoons  of  late  summer 
frequently  exceeds  the  maximum 
temperature  tolerated  by  trout.  This 
has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  trout 
range,  compensated  in  part  by  an 
extension  of  the  range  of  warm 
water  species.  A  second  result,  ad- 
versely affecting  both  trout  and 
bass,  is  the  consequent  rapid  run- 
off of  rain,  carrying  large  quantities 
of  soil  into  the  rivers.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  bare  hills  are  gashed 
by  gullies,  and  the  subsoil  exposed 
by  sheet  erosion.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  onset  of  a  summer 
shower,  the  tributaries  begin  pour- 
ing a  thick  red  stream  into  the 
rivers  which  then  remain  muddy  and 
"dingy"  for  several  days.  Where 
the  gradient  is  relatively  steep  and 
the  run-off  rapid,  this  mud  is  all 
moved  on,  to  be  dropped  as  the  slope 
levels  off  and  the  rate  of  flow 
slackens.  Almost  all  streams  in  the 
system  show  evidence  of  silting, 
especially  heavy  in  the  tributaries 
lying  in  Alleghany  County.  Apart 
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from  the  possible  direct  effect  on 
the  game  fish  of  mechanical  irrita- 
tion by  the  sediment  carried  in  the 
waters,  a  prominent  indirect  adverse 
effect  is  seen  in  the  decrease  of  fish 
food  in  silted  streams,  through  the 
smothering  of  the  bottom  dwelling 
organisms. 

FLOOD  DAMAGE 

The  floods  of  August  1940  were 
especially  disastrous  in  their  effect 
on  the  headwater  and  tributary 
streams  of  this  system.  At  the 
height  of  this  flood,  the  water  level 
in  the  North  and  South  Forks  was 
from  18  to  25  feet  above  normal,  as 
measured  from  the  position  of  drift 
high  in  trees  on  the  river  banks. 
This  enormous  volume  of  water, 
rushing  down  the  valleys  and  gorges, 
tore  out  stream  banks,  dredged  new 
channels,  and  filled  up  pools.  When 
it  receded,  sections  of  streams  that 
were  10  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep 
were  spread  out  over  areas  25  to  30 
feet  wide,  only  a  few  inches  deep; 
or  they  were  divided  into  from  two 
to  five  shallow  channels  1  to  3  feet 
wide.  A  long  time  will  be  required 
for  nature  to  repair  the  damage  and 
restore  streamside  vegetation  and 
cover. 

BIO-CHEMICAL  DATA 

All  the  waters  of  this  basin  were 
found,  on  chemical  analysis,  to  have 
a  gaseous  content  entirely  favorable 
to  game  fish.  The  dissolved  oxygen 
ranged  in  amount  from  6.19  parts 
per  million  to  7.96  parts  per  million, 
at  most  stations  exceeding  7.0  parts 
per  million.  At  only  one  station  did 
the  free  carbon  dioxide  exceed  3.5 
parts  per  million,  at  most  stations 
being  less  than  3.0  parts  per  million. 

It  is  known  that  trout  tolerate  a 


rather  wide  range  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity.  As  measured  by  pH,  this 
ranged  in  the  New  system  from  6.2 
(slightly  acid)  to  7.7  (slightly  alka- 
line). In  general,  the  headwater 
streams  are  the  more  acid,  with  the 
lower  waters  approaching  neutrality. 

Temperature  data 

The  maximum  temperature  toler- 
ated by  trout  varies  with  the  amount 
of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water, 
but  is  usually  found  to  be  about  75° 
F.  for  brook  trout,  and  81°  F.  to  83° 
F.  for  rainbow  trout  and  brown 
trout;  that  is,  waters  which  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  hottest  day 
of  the  year  (3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.)  exceed 
these  critical  temperatures,  cannot 
carry  trout  the  year  through,  even 
though  the  usual  or  average  tem- 
perature lies  within  the  range  of 
tolerance.  In  late  July  and  early 
August,  afternoon  air  temperatures 
on  the  streams  of  the  New  system 
were  found  to  range  from  70°  F.  to 
87°  F.,  and  the  water  temperatures 
from  61°  F.  to  81°  F.  Probably  in 
no  instance  was  it  possible  for  the 
party  to  record  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum water  temperature,  but  the 
records  obtained  indicate  that 
waters  inhabited  by  trout  are  found, 
in  this  watershed,  usually  above 
about  2700  feet,  with  the  colder 
water  (maximum  under  75°  F.)  con- 
fined to  the  headwaters. 

food  Conditions 

In  general,  the  streams  of  the 
New  River  system  do  not  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  fish  food.  In 
82  examinations  extending  over  35 
streams,  only  4  stations  were  char- 
acterized as  rich  in  food,  46  as 
medium,  and  32  as  poor.    The  food 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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SQUIRRELS  WITH  YOUNG  LATE  IN  SEPTEMBER 


^|ine  squirrel  nests  with  a  total 
of  22  baby  squirrels  were  visited 
on  September  22,  1941,  by  Mr.  C.  I. 
Bunn,  a  Game  and  Fish  Division 
Biologist,  working  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Federal  Aide  to 
Wildlife  Restoration  Program. 

The  Game  Division  has  frequently 
received  reports  from  sportsmen  in- 
dicating that  all  is  not  well  with 
September  squirrel  shooting  and  this 
evidence  supports  their  contention. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  evidence 
about  the  breeding  habits  of  squir- 
rels the  Division  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
placed  fifty  boxes  suitable  for  squir- 
rels to  nest  in  at  various  heights  in 
an  oak-hickory  forest  on  a  wildlife 
sanctuary  near  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  boxes  were  constructed 
with  hinged  tops  in  order  that  they 
might  be  inspected  at  regular 
intervals. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  boxes 
were  erected  the  squirrels  started 
using  them  and  this  use  has  con- 
tinued although  at  varying  degrees 
until  the  present  time.  As  many  as 
86%  of  the  boxes  have  been  in  use 
at  one  time.  This  was  during  the 
winter  of  1941.  It  has  been  observed 
that  many  of  the  squirrels  move  out 
into  leaf  nests  during  the  extremely 
hot  weather. 

Five  of  the  nests  visited  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1941  contained  3  young 
squirrels,  three  contained  two  young, 
and  one  nest  contained  only  one  baby 
squirrel.  All  three  of  the  young  in 
one  nest  were  dead,  indicating  that 
something  had  happened  to  the 
mother  squirrel.  Since  all  of  the 
living  squirrels  had  their  eyes  open 


it  was  evident  that  they  were  at 
least  37  days  old  as  this  is  the  num- 
ber of  days  baby  squirrels  remain 
blind  after  birth,  according  to  the 
great  naturalist,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  None  of  the  nest  box  occu- 
pants were  able  to  get  about  and 
care  for  themselves.  One  old  squir- 
rel was  driven  from  each  of  seven 
boxes. 

The  fifty  squirrel  boxes  are 
located  in  a  50  acre  fairly  open  wood- 
lot,  which  is  surrounded  by  open 
fields  except  on  one  side  where  a 
narrow  wooded  strip  leads  to  other 
forest  areas. 

If  hunting  were  allowed  on  this 
area  at  this  time  of  year  it  would  be 
possible  for  hunters  to  cause  the 
death  of  31  squirrels  while  killing 
only  9  females  for  their  bag.  The 
question  which  many  sportsmen  are 
asking  is :  "Are  we  practicing  good 
conservation  when  we  permit  this 
possibility  to  exist?" 

In  addition  to  helping  to  determine 
the  breeding  habits  of  squirrels,  the 
squirrel  boxes  were  placed  in  this 
woodland  to  demonstrate  to  farmers 
and  other  landowners  the  impor- 
tance of  leaving  den  trees  scattered 
throughout  their  woodlots.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  food  is  available  if 
these  little  animals  do  not  have 
suitable  homes  in  which  to  rear  their 
young  they  cannot  increase  their 
supply  satisfactorily.  Many  land- 
owners are  going  to  the  trouble  of 
erecting  large  numbers  of  the  arti- 
ficial nesting  boxes  and  are  finding 
that  the  increased  number  of  squir- 
rels justify  their  results. 

The  squirrel  study  is  one  phase  of 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Farm  Game 
Research  Project  under  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kistler. 
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gLACKHEAD  ducks  have  offered 
sportsmen  from  far  and  wide 
good  hunting  at  Davis  in  Carteret 
County.  Seven  years  ago  the  very 
small  number  of  these  ducks,  which 
visited  Core  Sound,  caused  alarm 
among  sportsmen. 

Albert  Murphy,  one  of  the  main 
cogs  in  the  duck  hunting  sport  in 
Carteret  County  said,  "It  reached 
the  point  during  1934  and  1935 
where  hunting  almost  ceased  to  be 
enjoyable. "   He  says  that  "an  aver- 


BETTER  DUCK 
THROUGH 

earthquake  in  Turkey  caused  more 
ducks  to  move  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Carteret  County,  U.  S.  A. 
In  summing  up  the  factors  respon- 
sible for  bringing  more  ducks  back 
to  Davis  he  states  "There  is  no 


Pintail. — The  pintail  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  abundant  species  of  ducks. 

(Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.) 


age  day's  hunt  might  end  with  two 
or  three  ducks  killed  for  a  party  of 
four  hunters." 

During  the  past  six  years  Mr. 
Murphy  has  seen  changes  in  condi- 
tions for  duck  hunting.  Each  year 
increased  numbers  of  ducks  have 
visited  the  waters  of  Core  Sound. 
Last  year  there  were  more  ducks 
than  any  time  during  these  six 
years. 

Albert  Murphy  does  not  believe 
that  better  duck  hunting  today  is 
due  to  the  last  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Neither  does  he  believe  that  the 


reason  to  guess  for  the  answer.  The 
law  reads  that  ten  ducks  make  the 
daily  bag  limit.  The  former  twenty- 
five  duck  bag  limit  was  too  high. 
Fifteen  ducks  were  too  many  for  one 
man  to  kill  in  a  day ;  ten  is  the  ideal 
number  for  one  day's  kill.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  migratory  game  law  is 
in  effect  around  the  Davis  duck 
hunting  area.  Today  we  have  more 
vegetation  in  Core  Sound  for  the 
ducks  to  feed  on;  this  is  another  big 
attraction  for  waterfowl." 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr. 
Murphy  has  seldom  found  a  hunting 
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MTING  REALIZED 
ISERVATION 

party  who  wished  to  violate  the  law. 
However,  he  relates  one  instance 
where  a  four  man  party  came  for  a 
day's  hunt.  After  the  party  had 
been  carried  to  their  blinds  a  north- 
east wind  started  and  soon  reached 


since  that  year  and  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  would  find  hunting 
accommodations  difficult  to  locate 
should  they  ever  try  to  do  so. 

All  hunters  should  not  expect  to 
kill  their  bag  limits  each  day  at 
Davis.  Like  all  other  duck  shooting 
grounds,  the  weather  conditions 
largely  determine  the  movements  of 
waterfowl. 

Mr.  Murphy  appreciates  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Game  Protector.  He  says 
there  is  no  place  in  his  group  for  a 


Canada  Geese.- 


-Only  a  few  Canada  Geese  ar 
for  geese  are  Lake  Mattam 


almost  gale  proportions.  This  made 
for  good  duck  shooting.  By  nine 
o'clock  that  morning  every  person 
had  killed  the  bag  limit.  Since  he 
was  almost  sure  he  had  seen  the 
legal  limit  of  ducks  fall  Mr.  Murphy 
put  out  for  their  blinds.  These 
people  had  killed  their  bag  limits 
but  refused  to  quit  shooting.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  Murphy  threatened  to 
leave  them  stranded  where  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  walk  and 
swim  to  shore,  did  they  cease  shoot- 
ing. To  his  knowledge  no  member 
of  this  party  has  returned  to  Davis 


e  found  at  Davis.  Main  concentration  points 
uskeet  and  Currituck  Sound. 

"game  hog"  and  is  most  anxious  for 
County  Protector,  Leon  Thomas,  to 
check  every  member  in  His  hunting 
parties. 

Fortunately,  North  Carolina  has 
vast  areas  which  winter  many  spe- 
cies of  waterfowl.  In  Currituck 
Sound,  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  Pamlico 
Sound  and  many  other  areas,  the 
waterfowl  population  has  apprecia- 
bly increased  during  the  last  few 
years.  Let  us  continue  to  improve 
our  conservation  principles  this  sea- 
son in  order  to  have  better  hunting 
in  the  seasons  to  come. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  COTTON  RATS  AND  THEIR 

RELATION  TO  QUAIL 

By  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Patton,  U.  S.  Army 

(Formerly  Field  Biologist,  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development) 


£otton  rats,  or  "old  field  rats"  as 
they  are  often  referred  to  by 
farmers  in  North  Carolina,  are 
seldom  considered  by  the  layman  to 
be  a  factor  in  limiting  quail  popu- 
lations on  lands  where  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  build  up  supplies  for 
hunting.  In  reality  the  cotton  rat, 
under  certain  conditions, 
acts  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  limit  and  in 
some  cases  to  completely 
destroy  these  fine  game 
birds  on  a  given  area. 

Since  the  northern 
counties  in  the  State  are 
approaching  the  northern 
limit  of  the  distribution 
range  for  the  cotton  rat, 
we  might  expect  to  find 
fewer  rats  here  than  in 
the  central  and  southern 
counties.  In  any  case,  it 
may  be  said  that  these 
rodents  thrive  and  attain  large  num- 
bers in  areas  where  broomsedge  and 
wire  grass  is  allowed  to  become 
dense  and  matted  in  uncultivated 
fields,  in  plum  and  brier  thickets,  on 
the  borders  of  woodlands  and  in 
thick  ground  vegetation  in  open 
woodlands.  It  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  upon  a 
thick  screen  of  protecting  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  denser  the  sedge  and 
grasses,  the  greater  the  numbers. 

Extensive  research  work  in  some 
of  the  more  southern  states  has  in- 
dicated that  populations  of  cotton 
rats  run  in  cycles  varying  from  four 


to  five  years.  The  same  cycle  un- 
doubtedly occurs  with  North  Caro- 
lina rats.  This  means  that  there  are 
certain  periods  or  years  when  they 
become  very  abundant,  sometimes 
nearly  reaching  plague  proportions, 
while  at  other  periods  they  or  their 
signs  are  seldom  seen.    The  reason 


A  female  cotton  rat  with  five  one-clay  old  young. 


for  this  cyclic  nature  of  the  cotton 
rat  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  their  numbers 
are  controlled  largely  by  food  supply, 
the  amount  of  rainfall  during  their 
breeding  season,  and  that  disease 
becomes  operative  to  reduce  their 
numbers  when  a  high  peak  of  abun- 
dance has  been  reached. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  ones 
quail  preserve  is  infested  with  these 
rodents  it  is  only  necessary  to  part 
the  thick  vegetation  on  an  area  and 
look  for  well  defined  runs  through 
the  grassy  habitat.  If  such  runs 
are  numerous  throughout  the  field 
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the  rats  are  numerous.  Often  round 
nests  made  of  leaves  of  broomsedge 
or  grasses  may  be  found  in  old  fields. 
These  may  be  mistaken  for  quail 
nests  but  the  finely  cut  up  lining 
prepared  by  the  rats  will  serve  to 
distinguish  them. 

Cotton  rats  live  chiefly  on  various 
seeds,  roots,  bases  of  broomsedge, 
grasses  and  possibly  a  few  insects. 
In  captivity  they  will  eat  meat  and 
the  fondness  of  certain  individuals 
for  the  eggs  of  ground  nesting  birds 
makes  them  obnoxious  on  areas 
being  managed  for  quail  production. 
They  also  have  an  appetite  for  cer- 
tain quail  foods  such  as  the  seeds  of 
partridge  pea,  "mast",  of  various 
pines,  and  sumac.  They  dig  up  and 
eat  the  roots  of  perennial  legumes, 
especially  bush  clovers  (Lespedeza) , 
doing  considerable  damage  to  quail 
feeding  areas. 

When  rats  become  very  abundant 
in  a  particular  broomsedge  or  wire 
grass  field  they  deplete  their  food 
supply  and  begin  working  out  over 
adjoining  fallow  fields  and  lands 
where  cover  is  less  dense.  Under 
such  conditions  nests  with  eggs  in 
and  around  edges  of  woods  and  fence 
rows  are  often  found  and  destroyed. 

In  relation  to  the  cotton  rat,  let  us 
consider  a  few  other  enemies  of 
quail  and  quail  eggs,  such  as  snakes, 
hawks,  owls  and  the  fur  bearing 
animals.  It  so  happens  that  cotton 
rats  are  a  preferred  food  of  these 
animals.  It  is  probable  therefore, 
that  quail  eggs  are  consumed  inci- 
dentally by  these  predators  when 
they  are  in  search  of  their  preferred 
food  supply.  An  abundance  of  rats 
attracts  an  abundance  of  enemies  to 
prey  upon  them.  From  this  we  can 
see  that  there  will  be  more  incidental 


casualties  to  quail  eggs  than  to  the 
quail  themselves.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, particularly  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the 
white  rumped  marsh  hawk  gliding 
low  over  a  dense  broomsedge  field. 
The  number  of  these  hawks  seen  is 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  rats  available.  Hence,  if  the  rats 
are  controlled,  many  of  the  predators 
attracted  primarily  by  the  rodents, 
but  damage  quail  incidentally,  will 
consider  the  area  poor  hunting 
ground  and  seek  areas  where  rats 
are  more  abundant. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  one 
may  readily  see  the  desirability  of 
controlling  cotton  rats  on  areas 
being  managed  for  quail.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  to  control  these  pests 
naturally  follows. 

Since  the  cotton  rat  prefers  a 
thick  matted  tangle  of  vegetation 
overhead  and  cannot  exist  in  large 
numbers  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
habitat,  the  best  means  for  their 
control  is  to  burn  carefully  the  heavy 
broomsedge  or  wire  grass  or  rotate 
the  fields,  plowing  each  at  least  one 
year  out  of  four.  Quail  avoid  thick 
mats  of  ground  vegetation  so  the 
very  places  that  serve  as  rat  harbors 
are  those  unfit  for  good  quail  range. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  areas  as 
these  have  no  place  on  a  well  man- 
aged quail  preserve.  If  burning  is 
practiced  it  should  be  done  during 
midwinter  at  night  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  The  dampness  of  the 
night  will  make  a  "creeping"  type 
of  fire  that  will  do  little  or  no  harm 
to  valuable  trees  or  fruit  and  berry 
bearing  shrubs. 

While  cotton  rats  in  North  Caro- 
lina probably  do  not  reach  the  abun- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  NEW  RIVER 
SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

at  these  stations,  as  determined  by 
the  analysis  of  4  samples  of  bottom, 
each  1  foot  square,  ranged  from  5.5 
organisms,  of  0.02  cc.  volume,  per 
square  foot,  to  163  organisms,  of 
1.26  cc.  volume,  per  square  foot.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  the  deficiency 
in  food  during  July  and  August, 
1941,  was  due  to  the  scouring  action 
of  the  1940  flood,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  We  have  no  exact  knowl- 
edge of  food  quantity  before  the 
flood,  and  we  do  not  know  from  past 
experience  the  length  of  the  period 
usually  necessary  for  recovery  under 
such  conditions.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  that  by  August  1941  the 
population  of  bottom  organisms  had, 
at  some  locations,  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  flood  of 
August  1940. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  food  samples  be  taken 
in  ensuing  years,  at  the  same  points 
as  the  samples  of  this  year,  to  de- 
termine the  period  required  for  re- 
covery. Pollution  was  observed  only 
on  Winkler's  Creek. 

Present  distribution  and  Status 
of  game  fish 

In  the  New  River  system  the  chief 
determining  factor  in  the  existence 
and  distribution  of  trout  appears  to 
be  temperature.  A  list  of  the  other 
factors,  affecting  trout  and  warm 
water  fishes  alike,  would  include 
volume  of  water  and  rate  of  flow, 
abundance  of  food,  presence  of  suit- 
able fish  shelter  and  spawning  areas, 
and  natural  and  man  made  barriers 
to  fish  migration. 


There  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween stream  temperatures,  fluctu- 
ation of  water  levels,  and  the  degree 
of  deforestation  of  the  watershed. 
Logging  operations  during  the  past 
50  years  have  brought  about  great 
changes  in  the  physical  and  biotic 
environment  of  fish  life.  Higher 
water  temperatures  have  been  ac- 
companied by  wilder  fluctuation  in 
volume.  Changes  brought  about  by 
these  factors  are  responsible  for  a 
considerable  reduction  in  habitat 
favorable  to  trout.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  very  headwater 
streams  which  still  retain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cover.  The  upward  mi- 
gration of  trout  widened  the  gap 
between  trout  and  bass  waters.  The 
portion  of  stream  abandoned  by 
trout  is  in  most  cases  unsuited  for 
bass  both  as  to  volume  of  water 
present  and  amount  of  food.  These 
stretches  of  stream,  which  are  at 
present  barren  of  game  fish,  present 
quite  a  problem  in  stream  manage- 
ment. 

Probably  at  one  time  almost  the 
entire  New  River  system  in  North 
Carolina  was  suitable  for  trout  ex- 
istence and  reproduction.  However, 
at  the  present  time  the  rainbow 
trout  (Salmo  gairdnerii  irideus)  is 
seldom  taken  below  an  elevation  of 
2800  feet  on  the  North  Fork 
(Sharpe's  Falls  Dam)  and  at  about 
the  same  elevation  on  the  South 
Fork  (at  mouth  of  Howard's  Creek) . 
On  Little  River  it  is  sometimes 
taken  as  low  as  the  dam  near  Sparta, 
at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  It 
occurs  also  on  most  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  these  streams,  although 
nowhere  in  streams  open  to  public 
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New  river— Mileage  of  Waters  Suitable  for  Management 


Trout 

Warm  Water  Fish 

Stream 

Brook 

Rainbow 

Brown 

Small- 
mouth 

Rock  Bass 

Total 

North  Fork 

12.0 

35.5 

10.0 

20.0 

5.0 

87.5 

South  Fork 

21.5 

5.0 

21.5 

72.5 

2.0 

122.5 

Little  River 

1.5 

13.0 

11.0 

8.5 

34.0 

New  River  (inc.  Elk  Creek) 

7.0 

4.0 

11.0 

Totals 

35.0 

40.5 

44.5 

110.5 

19.5 

255.0 

small-mouthed  bass  fishing.  The 
smallmouth  (Micropterus  dolomieu 
dolomieu)  occurs  on  the  North  Fork 
below  the  mouth  of  Three  Top  Creek 
(elevation  about  3,000  feet),  below 
Three  Forks  (elevation  about  3,100 
feet)  on  the  South  Fork,  and  below 
2,600  feet  on  Little  River.  The 
water  below  these  points  is  ideally 
suited  for  this  species.  Specimens 
of  two  to  three  pounds  are  taken 
quite  commonly,  and  occasionally 
one  of  six  to  eight  pounds  is  ob- 
tained from  the  larger  water.  Us- 
ually associated  with  the  small- 
mouth  is  the  rock  bass  (Ambloplites 
rupestris).  This  species  is  a  good 
pan  fish,  and  provides  good  sport 
for  both  the  fly  and  bait  fisherman. 

The  New  River  system  is  com- 
posed of  many  different  types  of 
water  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
fish  life,  and  offering  much  to  the 
fisherman. 


AN  OUTDOORSMAN 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
field  cover. 

The  quail  population  remains  high 
from  year  to  year.  Regulated  hunt- 
ing and  provision  for  quail  food  and 
cover  fills  the  requirements  for  quail 
propagation  there. 


fishing  was  it  found  to  be  abundant. 

The  brown  trout  (Salmo  trutta) 
was  not  found  by  the  Survey  Party 
on  the  North  Fork  or  on  any  of  its 
tributaries.  On  the  South  Fork  it  is 
occasionally  taken  in  the  main 
stream  and  a  few  of  its  tributaries, 
especially  Winkler's  Creek  and  Flan- 
nery's  Fork.  It  is  reported  to  be 
present  in  Little  River  above  the 
dam  near  Sparta. 

The  brook  or  speckled  trout  (Sal- 
velinus  fontinalis)  is  found  on  the 
headwaters  of  almost  all  the  streams 
emptying  into  the  North  and  South 
Forks  and  the  Little  River.  It  occu- 
pies a  position  in  the  stream  ordi- 
narily above  that  of  the  rainbows 
and  browns.  It  occurs  fairly  abun- 
dantly on  Long  Hope  Creek  and 
Three  Top  Creek  of  the  North  Fork, 
Norris'  Fork,  Meat  Camp  Creek, 
Howard's  Creek,  Goshia  Creek,  and 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  South  Fork, 
and  in  the  main  headwaters  of 
Little  River  above  Whitehead.  This 
species  provides  the  greater  part  of 
the  trout  fishing  of  this  region. 

The  New  River  system  has  the 
potentialities  of  providing  excellent 


*This  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Engels,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  members  of  the  survey  party, 
Joseph  King,  Dean  Grove,  and  William  Hamnet. 
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A  SPORTSMAN'S  CODE 

By  A.  C.  Newsox 

What  is  a  sportsman?  In  the 
field  with  the  hunter  and  fisherman, 
it  is  somewhat  more  easy  to  define 
than  to  find.  Most  cases  of  poor 
sportsmanship  with  rod  and  gun  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  rather 
than  any  desire  to  secure  undue  ad- 
vantage over  companions.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  few  who  with  the 
crack  of  the  gun  shout  "I  got  him" 
and  such  other  practices  of  game 
claiming  that  need  not  be  referred 
to  when  discussing  sportsmanship. 

The  average  bird  hunter  who  re- 
peatedly takes  the  left  on  the  covey 
rise  is  probably  thoughtless.  He 
does  not  stop  to  think  that  the  left- 
hand  position  is  the  best  because  a 
righthand  shooter  can  swing  easily 
to  that  side,  but  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  think  shows  that  he  bor- 
ders on  selfishness  and  the  true 
sportsman  should  need  no  conscious 
effort  to  do  the  right  thing  in  any 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  one's 
companion  can  be  too  generous  by 
giving  away  advantages  to  the  point 
where  he  makes  the  other  fellow 
feel  that  he  is  not  on  equal  footing 
with  him.  The  one  who  does  this 
destroys  that  feeling  of  fraternity 
and  equality  that  should  exist  at  all 
times  between  companions  in  the 
field  and  stream.  The  true  sports- 
man need  not  always  be  a  good- 
natured  fellow.  Sometimes  his 
wrath  can  be  incurred  by  the  need- 
less slaughter  of  game  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  birds  on  the  ground  or  while 
otherwise  sitting  on  a  limb  or  wire. 
He  would  not  be  a  sportsman  if  he 
did  not  show  his  displeasure  at  such 
practices. 


Just  exactly  what  is  sportsman- 
ship? Sportsmanship  is  considera- 
tion. To  be  sporting  is  to  be  consid- 
erate, considerate  of  the  other  fel- 
low's viewpoints,  his  wishes,  and  his 
rights,  no  matter  where  he  may  be. 
A  true  conservationist  is  a  sports- 
man even  though  he  never  carries  a 
gun. 

To  be  a  sportsman,  you  don't  need 
a  textbook — all  that  you  need  is  to 
be  considerate  of  the  other  fellow. 


HUNTING  AT  HOLLY  SHELTER 

The  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area 
will  be  opened  December  2  to  De- 
cember 13  for  hunting  deer.  Six 
hunts  will  take  place  on  alternate 
days  during  this  period.  Up  to  600 
hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt 
there  and  not  over  50  deer  may  be 
killed  this  year.  The  first  600  ap- 
plications sent  to  Commissioner 
James  will  comprise  the  hunters.  A 
S2  fee  is  required  from  each  hunter 
to  cover  operating  expenses. 


Yes.  quail  are  found  many  times  around 
old  sawdust  piles.  Do  they  feed  on  saw- 
dust? No,  ice  would  rather  think  they  eat 
the  many  native  legumes  and  grasses 
ichich  volunteer  there.  Such  openings  in 
woodland  offer  excellent  habitat  for  quail. 
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DEER  KILLED  DURING 
FIRST  WEEK  OF  SEASON 

From  the  reports  which  we  have 
received  since  the  opening  of  the 
deer  hunting  season,  it  seems  that 
the  largest  deer  have  come  from 
the  section  around  Fort  Bragg 
Reservation.  Of  five  animals  killed 
on  October  1  near  this  area  weights 
ranged  from  120  lbs.  to  185  lbs. 
Antlers  ranged  from  6  to  9  points. 

Farther  east  hunting  conditions 
have  not  been  as  favorable  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bragg  because  of 
the  warm  weather  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  mosquitoes.  Reports  on  9  deer 
killed  in  Beaufort  County  between 
October  1  and  4,  with  an  estimate  of 
a  possible  30  killed  altogether  during 
that  period,  show  that  weights  of 
these  animals  ranged  from  50  to  135 
lbs.  Five  deer  were  reported  killed 
on  October  1  in  Hyde  County  with 
an  estimate  of  20  being  killed  alto- 
gether. Game  protectors  in  that 
section  say  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  stay  in  the  woods  because  of 

Carteret  County  Protector  Leon  Thomas 
checks  license  of  deer  hunter  ivho  has 
collected  a  big  eight  point  buck.  In  many 
eastern  counties  mosquitoes  were  almost 
unbearable  when  the  hunting  season  opened 
but  several  large  deer  were  killed  during 
the  first  tivo  days. 


mosquitoes.  Bladen  County  reports 
6  deer  killed  on  the  first  three  days 
of  the  open  season ;  Jones  County  re- 
ports 7  killed  with  an  estimate  of 
15.  Gates  County  reports  2  deer 
killed,  one  of  which  weighed  200  lbs. 
and  had  8  point  antlers. 

Generally  deer  are  reported  in 
good  condition,  most  of  them  are  fat 
and  free  of  ticks. 

John  D.  Fixdlay, 
Assistant  to  Commissioner. 


COVER 

Duck  and  goose  hunting  season 
opens  November  2  (November  3  in 
North  Carolina).  Hunter,  with  de- 
coys, leaves  for  blind  where  he  will 
remain  until  4  P.M. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  COTTON 
RATS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

dance  attained  in  some  of  the  more 
southern  states,  two  years  of  work 
on  game  management  problems  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  have 
convinced  the  writer  of  the  great 
need  for  their  control  where  more 
abundant  quail  populations  are  de- 
sired. 

The  following  references  have  been  used 
freely  in  the  preparation  of  this  article: 
The  Bobwhite  Quail,  1931— By  H.  L. 
Stoddard. 

Mammal  Relationships  To  Upland 
Game  and  Other  Wildlife — By  E. 
V.  Komarek. 

Transactions  Second  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference.  1937. 


LIVE  UNDERGROUND 

Moles  spend  most  of  their  lives 
underground,  often  in  a  series  of 
subterranean  tunnels  12  to  18  inches 
beneath  the  surface. 
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®o  Wc\t  j^portemat  of 
^ortfy  Carolina 


At  this  Christmas  season,  almost  the  entire 
world  is  filled  with  war  and  strife. 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  natal  day  we 
celebrate,  is  still  on  his  throne  and  will 
eventually  reign  supreme.  may  this  peace 
radiate  throughout  the  world  and  in  radiat- 
ing reach  your  hearthstone  and  abide  with  you 
through  not  only  the  year  1942,  but  all  the 
succeeding  years,  is  my  christmas  wish  to  each 

OF  YOU. 

-HINTON  JAMES 
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WATERFOWL  OF  THE  MATTAMUSKEET  NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

By  Maynard  S.  Johnson* 


£  an  ADA  geese  are  the  most  numer- 
ous waterfowl  on  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  reg- 
ularly exceed  the  numbers  of  all  the 
ducks  combined. 

In  the  winter  of  1940-41  it  was 
estimated  that  the  largest  number 
of  geese  on  the  refuge  was  about 
45,000  in  early  November.  The 
number  declined  during  the  hunting 
season,  and  about  30,000  geese  were 


recognized,  as  more  geese  were  fly- 
ing into  fields,  and  more  geese  were 
seen  and  killed  by  hunters,  than  in 
any  previous  season  of  which  we 
have  record. 

In  most  winters  a  very  few  snow 
geese  and  blue  geese  are  present, 
along  with  the  Canada  geese. 

The  ducks  of  Mattamuskeet  Ref- 
uge are  typically  shoal-water  sur- 
face-feeding ducks  or  dabblers.  Pin- 


V 


A  cloud  of  dust  is  formed  as  approximately  300  geese  take  off  from  a  feeding  ground 

provided  on  Mattamuskeet  refuge. 


estimated  to  be  present  at  the  time 
of  our  January  inventory.  The  pre- 
vious year  (winter  of  1939-40)  there 
was  little  if  any  decline  in  goose 
numbers  on  the  refuge  during  the 
hunting  season,  late  arrivals  ap- 
proximately equalling  the  take  by 
hunters.  The  average  number  of 
geese  on  the  refuge  during  the  win- 
ter of  1940-41  was  the  lowest  for 
the  past  several  years,  but  that 
circumstance    was    not  generally 


tail  ducks  exceed  all  the  others 
combined.  Black  ducks  are  next 
most  numerous,  then  baldpates, 
green-winged  teals  and  mallards 
usually  in  that  order  of  abundance. 
Last  winter  ducks  on  the  refuge 
were  noticeably  reduced  as  com- 
pared with  several  previous  years, 
and  mallards  were  third  and  bald- 
pates fifth  in  order  of  abundance. 


*Refuge  Manager,  IT.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
New  Holland,  North  Carolina. 
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In  the  January  1941  inventory  about 
20,000  ducks  were  tallied,  of  which 
more  than  13,000  were  pintails. 
Blue-winged  teals  and  shovellers  are 
of  regular  occurrence  on  the  refuge, 
though  not  in  large  numbers.  (The 
shoveller  is  less  common  than  the 
blue-winged  teal.  Ordinarily  both 
these  species  are  entirely  absent 
during  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
calling  at  the  refuge  briefly  in  the 
spring  after  most  of  the  winter  resi- 
dent ducks  have  left.)  Wood  ducks 
and  black  ducks  are  present  on  the 
refuge  throughout  the  year,  though 
the  number  of  black  ducks  is  very 
greatly  increased  in  winter  as  com- 
pared with  summer.  Other  ducks 
are  not  of  regular  occurrence  on 
Mattamuskeet  Refuge,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  a  few  individ- 
uals of  ring-neck,  scaup,  and  hooded 
merganser  are  likely  to  be  seen. 
There  are  occasional  records  of  still 
other  duck  species  on  the  refuge. 

The  most  spectacular  and  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  the  largest,  of  the 
waterfowl  frequenting  Mattamus- 
keet Refuge  is  the  wThistling  swan. 
Also,  the  swan  is  a  bird  that  can  be 
seen  at  fewer  other  places  than  ducks 
and  geese.  Most  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  whistling  swans  winter  in 
a  restricted  coastal  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  Director 
Gabrielson  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  told  me  that  there  is  no 
other  place  on  the  North  American 
continent  where  so  many  swans  and 
geese  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
as  from  the  headquarters  tower  of 
Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  However,  the  number  of 
swans  frequenting  the  refuge  has 
been  decreasing  for  the  past  few 


years.  From  numbers  estimated  at 
15,000  in  1937,  swans  have  de- 
creased year  by  year  to  less  than 
3,000  in  1941.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  decrease  in  swans  at  Mattamus- 
keet National  Wildlife  Refuge  may 
be  offset  wholly  or  in  part  by  in- 
creases elsewhere. 

The  different  kinds  of  waterfowl 
have  characteristically  different 
local  distribution  on  the  refuge. 
Pintails,  baldpates,  and  green- 
winged  teals  occur  mostly  in  fairly 
open  parts  of  the  marsh.  Black  and 
mallard  ducks  (especially  mallards) 
are  often  in  singles  or  pairs  or  small 
groups  and  are  often  in  thicker 
growth  than  pintails  frequent.  The 
wood  duck  is  seen  most  frequently 
in  singles  or  pairs,  along  tree-grown 
canals  and  ditches.  Geese  stay  most- 
ly where  they  can  have  a  good  view 
in  all  directions.  Only  when  pressed 
by  hunger  do  they  venture  near 
bushy  areas  that  might  conceal  an 
enemy,  or  into  thick  growth  that 
might  interfere  with  a  quick  take- 
off. Geese  cannot  get  into  the  air 
as  quickly  as  most  marsh  ducks. 
Swans  do  not  fly  into  fields  or  feed 
on  cultivated  crops  as  geese  and 
ducks  sometimes  do,  and  usually 
do  not  wander  far  into  the  marsh 
away  from  open  water.  Because  of 
this  difference  in  habitat  selection 
as  well  as  conspicuous  size  and 
whiteness,  practically  all  the  swans 
on  the  refuge  are  in  plain  sight. 
Hundreds  of  geese  may  be  in  a  wet 
part  of  the  marsh  (when  the  marsh 
is  wet)  with  only  their  erect  necks 
and  heads  visible  to  an  observer.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  geese  are  on 
the  lookout,  instead  of  feeding,  in 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  NON-RESIDENT  HUNTER  AND  SOME  GAME 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

By  Henry  C.  Kersey 


piEDMONT  North  Carolina  has  often 
been  called  the  "Garden  Spot" 
for  quail.  I  am  not  old  enough  to 
have  experienced  quail  shooting, 
trapping  and  netting  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  century,  but  we  all 
know  that  a  great  change  has  come 
about  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Modern  firearms,  modern 
farming  and  modern  roads,  along 
with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
population  by  industrialization  of 
this  section  probably  have  been  the 
main  contributing  factors  in  this 
almost  abrupt  change  in  quail  shoot- 
ing. 

A  long  while  ago  a  few  northern 
sportsmen  were  attracted  to  this 
section,  which  then  abounded  in 
quail.  The  first  of  these  men  us- 
ually put  up  with  some  farmer  or 
stopped  at  a  small  town,  from  which 
place  they  were  able  to  get  plenty 
of  good  quail  shooting.  Their  gen- 
erosity wtih  the  farmers  for  their 
keep  and  the  privilege  to  hunt  soon 
caused  the  land  owners  to  realize 
that  they  could  benefit  by  selling  to 
these  northern  sportsmen  the  right 
to  hunt  quail  upon  their  lands. 

After  a  few  years  these  non-resi- 
dent hunters  began  to  buy  some  land 
and  build  hunting  lodges,  and  with- 
out exception,  they  leased  additional 
acreage  from  neighboring  farmers, 
for  the  privilege  to  hunt  quail  only. 
These  hunting  preserves  grew  in 
number  and  at  one  time  they  were 
scattered  throughout  piedmont 
North  Carolina. 

In  selling  the  hunting  privileges, 


the  farmers  reserved  the  right  to 
hunt  any  other  game  except  quail. 
And  since  few  farmers  ever  cared 
to  shoot  quail,  there  came  about  a 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
land  owners  and  these  non-resident 
sportsmen.  And  the  money  spent 
by  the  non-resident  hunter  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
has  amounted  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

But  the  main  point  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  the  conservation  of 
quail  that  was  brought  about  on 
these  hunting  preserves.  The  men 
did  not  come  South  often  for  shoot- 
ing, and  by  leasing  several  thousand 
acres,  the  quail  were  never  shot  off. 
There  always  being  not  only  plenty 
of  birds  left  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  many  quail  moved  off  the  pre- 
serves in  the  spring  to  unprotected 
areas  that  had  been  heavily  shot 
over,  thus  replenishing  the  breeding 
stock  there.  Weather  conditions  and 
other  changes  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  affected  the  quail  supply 
on  these  preserves  but  there  were 
always  plenty  of  quail  left  each 
spring  after  shooting  season  closed. 
I  know  that  this  is  not  the  case 
where  shooting  is  not  regulated. 

Growth  in  industry  means  an  in- 
crease in  population,  with  many 
additional  hunters.  Although  all 
newcomers  in  a  community  are  not 
quail  hunters,  their  presence  may 
indirectly  affect  the  conservation  of 
quail.  In  small  villages  and  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  areas  I  believe 
that  fully  ninety  percent  of  the 
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families  keep  from  one  to  ten  cats 
and  dogs  which  roam  the  country  at 
will  and  I  am  confident  that  these 
cats  and  dogs  destroy  more  game 
than  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
hunters  themselves.  More  hunters, 
more  cats  and  dogs  and  the  general 
changes  in  farm  environment  have 
caused  a  decrease  in  quail  in  Pied- 
mont North  Carolina ;  and  as  indus- 
try has  moved  in,  the  non-resident 
hunter  who  had  the  quail  preserve 
has  moved  out,  and  with  these 
sportsmen  have  gone  the  protected 
areas  (where  shooting  was  regulat- 
ed) that  served  so  well  to  conserve 
the  sportiest  game  bird  in  America, 
the  Bobwhite  Quail. 

What  happens  to  the  territory 
that  formerly  made  up  these  hunting 
preserves?  A  small  portion  of  the 
best  hunting  area  is  sometimes 
leased  by  a  professional  dog  trainer, 
where  the  country  is  not  too  highly 
populated.  Some  of  the  land  is 
hunted  by  anybody  and  everybody 
until  all  of  the  game  is  shot  off. 
Some  is  leased  by  local  hunters  who 
may  hunt  at  no  expense  except  pay- 
ment for  the  hunting  rights ;  this 
often  proves  to  be  a  good  set-up  for 
the  local  hunter  and  the  landowner 
as  well,  provided  the  gunners  are 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  the 
game  and  do  not  shoot  over  the  ter- 
ritory too  often  or  too  closely.  I 
have  known  of  some  areas  that  were 
leased  by  local  hunters  who  killed 
off  all  the  game  they  could  find  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  then  gave  up 
the  territory  and  moved  on  to  better 
country  and  continued  to  do  the 
same  thing.  This  was  not  only  bad 
for  the  game  but  it  also  brought 
about  unfriendly  relations  between 


the  landowner  and  the  hunter.  A 
great  many  farmers  approve  of  the 
conservation  of  game  one  hundred 
percent  but  none  of  them  care  to 
have  the  game  killed  off  to  a  point 
where  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  them ;  they  realize  that  their  lease 
check  is  all  net  profit  and  without 
game,  their  land  would  no  longer 
be  in  demand  for  shooting  purposes. 

However,  if  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners would  put  forth  a  little  more 
effort  as  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  I  am  sure 
that  they  could  soon  get  three  times 
as  much  for  the  hunting  privilege 
on  their  lands  as  they  have  been  get- 
ting in  the  past.  I  want  to  give  due 
credit  to  the  farmers  and  landown- 
ers who  do  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  conservation  of 
game  but  there  are  too  many  who 
fail  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Game  Program;  sympathetic  ges- 
tures alone  are  not  enough.  If  the 
sportsmen  could,  by  an  understand- 
ing with  the  farmers,  offer  them 
some  kind  of  inducement  for  im- 
proving game  conditions,  then  cer- 
tainly more  activity  for  game 
conservation  would  result. 

As  I  see  the  situation  today  (and 
one  of  the  things  that  prompted  me 
to  write  this  article)  if  hunting  is 
to  be  made  possible  for  everybody, 
as  advocated  by  some  who  are  not 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  game 
problems  of  today,  I  suspect  it  will 
take  more  than  wishful  thinking.  If 
hunting  is  promised  to  all  and  then 
there  is  a  failure  to  deliver  the 
goods  it  will  bounce  right  back  into 
the  lap  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation. And  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient the  Department  may  be,  it 
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cannot  perform  miracles. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  too  pessimistic 
about  the  game  situation.  It  is  true 
that  this  part  of  the  State  is,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  furnishing  an 
untold  amount  of  hunting  and  rec- 
reation for  thousands  of  people,  but 
with  the  ever  increasing  population 
and  the  many  things  which  retard 
the  increase  of  game,  we  should  not 
become  too  hopeful. 

Too  many  hunters,  when  they 
have  purchased  a  hunting  license, 
feel  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  hunt  anywhere.  Too  many  be- 
lieve, erroneously,  that  the  game  be- 
longs to  everybody  and  that  a  hunt- 
ing license  gives  them  the  right  to 
take  game  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
But  things  have  changed;  in  the 
West  the  range  is  no  longer  free  to 
everyone,  and  you  can  no  longer  go 
to  California  and  stake  a  claim. 
Why?  The  answer  is  laws,  man- 
made  laws.  We  all  know  why  we 
have  laws  and  we  should  all  know 
why  they  should  be  obeyed.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  city  man  has  no 
place  to  hunt  but  if  you  will  make 
a  careful  check  on  the  amount  of 
ammunition  sold  in  the  towns  and 
cities  each  year,  I  believe  you  would 
find  that  quite  a  few  urbanites  are 
shooting  at  something. 

Hundreds  of  hunters  from  Pied- 
mont N.  C.  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  enjoy  different  kinds  of 
shooting,  most  of  them  going  east- 
ward, some  hunting  deer,  some  bear, 
some  waterfowl,  quail,  fox  and  what 
have  you.  I  know  very  little  about 
game  conditions  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  but  I  have  often  wondered 
what  effect  the  good  roads  and  auto- 
mobiles have  on  game  in  that  part 


of  the  State. 

Getting  back  to  the  problem  of 
furnishing  shooting  for  the  under- 
privileged hunter,  I  consider  this 
one  big  job  indeed,  but  if  and  when 
it  is  made  possible,  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  have  to  be  financed  by  some 
special  form  of  revenue  such  as 
higher  priced  hunting  permits,  and 
in  the  end  the  hunter  will  have  paid 
for  his  sport  just  as  the  non-resi- 
dent hunter  paid  for  his.  Could 
public  shooting  grounds  be  the 
answer?  If  so,  the  land  will  either 
have  to  be  bought  by  the  State  or 
leased  from  the  landowner.  If  we 
had  enough  land  for  public  shoot- 
ing, could  the  shooting  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  game  would  not  be 
shot  off  too  closely?  Unless  a  great 
many  hunters  could  be  taught  some- 
thing about  conservation  and  unless 
some  could  be  converted  from  "game 
hogs"  to  sportsmen,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  game  would  soon  be  ex- 
terminated. 

In  some  parts  of  Central  North 
Carolina  quail  are  not  only  plentiful 
but  are  also  on  the  increase,  depend- 
ing on  local  conditions.  From  a 
geographical  standpoint  I  suppose 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  arrange  the 
opening  and  closing  dates  for  the 
shooting  season  on  quail  in  this 
State,  since  it  reaches  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  but  I  am  sure 
that  opening  the  season  early  before 
the  birds  are  full  grown  does  not 
give  the  quail  a  sporting  chance. 
Many  birds  are  not  full  grown  in 
this  section  even  by  the  first  of 
December.  In  the  latter  part  of 
winter  quail  are  stronger,  much 
wilder  and  are  more  difficult  to 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WATAUGA 
RIVER  SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  William  L.  Engels* 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

IKE  THE  New  River  basin,  this 
drainage  system  is  characterized 
by  steep  mountains  and  winding 
valleys.    The  Watauga  drains  the 
western  part  of  Watauga  County, 


The  chief  stream  is  the  Watauga 
River,  in  Watauga  County.  Elk 
Creek,  in  Avery  County,  is  the  larg- 
est tributary.  It  flows  into  the 
Watauga  in  neighboring  Carter 
County,  Tennessee.    Their  waters 


Elk  Creek,  in  Avery  County,  is  a  ivell-known  brown  trout  stream.    Destruction  of  vege- 
tation by  the  high  water  of  August  1940  is  still  evident. 


and  the  northwestern  part  of  Avery 
County,  220  square  miles  in  all.  The 
chief  mountains  within  its  water- 
shed are  Grandfather,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  5,964  feet ;  Beech  Moun- 
tain, reaching  5,522  feet;  and  the 
Hanging  Rock,  reaching  5,237  feet. 
In  the  system  are  55  miles  of  fish- 
able  water,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  is  trout  water,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  better  suited  to  small- 
mouthed  bass. 


eventually  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  the  Mississippi  River,  by 
way  of  the  Holston  and  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  Watauga  rises  from  the 
northerly  slopes  of  Grandfather 
Mountain,  while  from  the  opposite 
side  of  Grandfather  arise  the  head- 
waters of  the  Catawba  River  sys- 
tem, which  go  down  through  the 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Watauga  crosses  into  Tennes- 
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see  at  2,150  feet  elevation,  24  miles 
downstream  from  its  origin.  Here 
it  is  43  feet  wide,  more  than  4  feet 
deep,  with  a  volume  of  162  c.f.s.  Its 
rate  of  descent  averages  73  feet  per 
mile.  It  is  considerably  faster  than 
any  of  the  major  streams  in  the 
New  River  system.  Principal  trib- 
utaries entering  the  Watauga  with- 
in North  Carolina  are  Boone's  Fork, 
Laurel  Fork,  Beech  Creek,  and 
Buckeye  Creek. 

Elk  Creek  rises  under  the  Hang- 
ing Rock  in  Avery  County.  It  leaves 
the  State  13  miles  downstream  at 
an  elevation  of  2,700  feet.  Much 
smaller  than  the  Watauga,  it  has  a 
volume  of  25  c.f.s.,  and  an  average 
width  of  22  feet  in  its  lower  por- 
tion. It  is  even  more  rapid  than 
the  Watauga,  with  an  average  fall 
throughout  of  100  feet  per  mile.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  Blevin's 
Creek  and  Little  Elk  Creek. 


Both  the  Watauga  and  the  Elk 
are  very  rocky  streams,  the  stream 
beds  being  formed  largely  of  bed 
rock  and  big  boulders.  As  the  Wa- 
tauga leaves  North  Carolina  it  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  magnificent  wild 
gorge,  500  to  600  feet  deep,  and 
about  five  miles  long. 

Erosion  and  Silting 

Like  the  New  River,  the  drainage 
area  of  this  system  includes  much 
cultivated  and  pasture  land.  Gullies 
are  numerous  and  sheet  erosion  is 
noticeable  over  considerable  areas. 
Shortly  after  the  onset  of  any  rain, 
the  rivers  become  reddish  brown. 
Most  of  the  streams  are  silted  to 
some  degree;  the  heaviest  silting 
observed  was  on  Cove  Creek. 

FLOOD  DAMAGE 

The  floods  of  August  1940  were 
even  more  devastating  in  their  effect 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Laurel  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Watauga,  supports  rainbow  trout  and  has  interesting 

cascades  and  rock  formations. 
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To  THE  ANCIENT  Egyptians  the  ibis 
was  a  sacred  bird  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  about  the  temples  at 
will.  It  was  the  subject  of  many 
superstitions  and  at  its  death  was 
mummified,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
bodies  of  these  birds  that  are  found 
in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt.  But 
Egypt  is  not  the  only  place  where 
speculations  have  arisen  about  the 
ibis.  Down  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina  in  late  summer  an  ibis  may 
be  found  which,  while  far  different 
from  its  Egyptian  counterpart,  has 
lost  none  of  the  mystery  w^hich 
seems  to  be  attached  to  the  ibis 
family.  Many  doubtful  stories  have 
arisen  regarding  the  wood  ibis 
(Mycteria  americana) ,  commonly 
known  as  the  "gourdhead"  or  "gan- 


THE  WOOD 
NORTH  ( 

By  JAMES 

net",  but  very  little  is  actually 
known.  The  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  ecology  and  life  his- 
tory of  wood  ibis  in  North  Carolina 
has  prompted  the  recording  of  ob- 
servations made  from  1929  through 
1941  in  Robeson  and  Bladen  Coun- 
ties and  also  the  recording  of  infor- 
mation by  observers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name 
"ibis"  has  become  attached  to  the 
wood  ibis,  for  this  bird  is  really  a 


At  Lennon's  Marsh  during  the  hot  hours  of  late  summer  days,  flocks  of  icood  ibis  may  be 

seen  resting  on  the  dearl  limbs  of  trees. 
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IBIS  VISITS 
MOLINA 

STEPHENS 

stork.  The  wood  ibis  has  a  white 
body  which  is  similar  in  size  to  a 
mature  Canada  goose,  long  heron- 
like legs,  a  bare  neck  and  head 
tipped  with  a  heavy,  down-curved 
bill,  and  greenish-black  wing-feath- 
ers and  tail. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no 
recorded  instances  where  the  wood 
ibis  has  nested  in  North  Carolina. 
According  to  Forbush,  the 
wood  ibis  is  found  chiefly 
in  temperate  and  tropical 
America,  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Argentina,  and 
breeding  is  known  to  occur 
over  most  of  its  range.  The 
late  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  well 
known  ornithologist  of 
South  Carolina,  records  the 
wood  ibis  as  breeding  in 
Colleton  County,  South 
Carolina.  (Birds  of  South 
Carolina — p.  26.)  But  far- 
ther to  the  south,  in  the 
Everglades  of  Florida, 
these  birds  may  be  found 
nesting  in  the  tallest  trees, 
in  colonies  numbering  from 
hundreds  to  thousands  of 
pairs. 

Late  summer  migrations 
of  wood  ibis  have  been  ob- 
served frequently  in  North 
Carolina.  On  June  12, 
1901,  a  wood  ibis  was 
killed   near    Chapel  Hill; 


and  June  29,  1910,  one  was  re- 
ported taken  at  Sanford.  On  July 
4,  1906,  another  was  killed  at 
Buffalo's  Pond  in  Wake  County. 
Inasmuch  as  the  above  mentioned 
birds  were  recorded  as  taken  in 
early  summer,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  non-breeders.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Hendren,  owner  of  a  1,100 
acre  fresh-water  marsh  in  Robeson 
County,  states :  "Year  after  year  the 
wood  ibis  come  to  my  marsh  about 
August  1  and  stay  until  cold  weather 
in  November."  Like  their  fellow 
waders,  the  herons,  after  the  breed- 
ing season  is  over,  the  wood  ibis  are 
filled  with  wanderlust.  Before  the 
coming  of  winter  they  frequently 


Standing  erect  the  wood  ibis  presents  a  gawky  figure, 
but  in  flight  this  heavy  bird  has  grace  and  ease  ichich 
can  hardly  be  rivaled. 
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straggle  northward,  as  is  attested 
by  records  of  wood  ibis  in  Michigan, 
the  New  England  States,  and  even 
Ontario.  Canada,  in  late  summer. 

The  records  of  qualified  observers 
of  birds  in  many  counties  of  North 
Carolina  seem  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  more  wood  ibis  are  found  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
than  elsewhere.  For  the  most  part 
this  land  has  been  cultivated,  but 
dense  swamps,  rivers  moving  slow- 
ly, shallow  millponds.  and  almost 


the  State  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
locality  has  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  wood  ibis  as  yet  reported. 
Lennon's  Marsh,  in  which  the  water 
varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  feet,  makes  an  ideal  habitat 
for  this  bird.  In  the  marsh  will  be 
found  the  white  water  lily,  water 
shield,  swamp  bulrush,  and  spike- 
rush.  Particularly  impressive  to 
one  who  visits  this  area  is  the  in- 
finite variety  of  both  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  vegetation.    In  August 


Typical  wood  ibis  feeding  ground  on  Lennon's  Marsh  in  Robeson  County. 


impenetrable  bays  do  much  to  pre- 
serve the  wild  and  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  region.  In  recent  years 
the  removal  of  timber  from  the 
swamps  has  opened  up  many  shal- 
low ponds,  formerly  inaccessible  to 
birds. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the 
wood  ibis  which  come  to  North 
Carolina  after  the  breeding  season 
visit  Lennon's  Marsh  in  Robeson 
County :  and  information  supplied 
bv  observers  in  other  counties  of 


of  1932  the  water  level  of  the  marsh 
was  very  low.  and  several  hundred 
wood  ibis  visited  the  shallow  ponds 
through  the  autumn.  In  normal 
years  with  heavy  rainfall  in  spring 
and  dry  periods  through  late  sum- 
mer, the  ibis  came  in  large  numbers. 
In  1940  approximately  eighty  ibis 
were  seen  from  August  until  No- 
vember. In  1941  there  were  heavy 
summer  rains  and  the  wood  ibis 
were  not  seen  on  the  marsh  until 
October.  Observations  over  a  period 
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of  years  seem  to  indicate  that  water 
depth  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  wood  ibis 
to  be  found  on  this  early  autumn 
feeding  ground.  Water  level  cer- 
tainly affects  feeding  conditions. 
When  water  becomes  low  in  the 
swamp  pools,  large  numbers  of  wood 
ibis  find  a  readily  available  food 
supply. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acteristics of  the  wood  ibis  is  its 
method  of  feeding.  Dr.  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson  says :  "I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  witness  the  rather  odd  manner 
in  which  these  birds  sometimes  get 
their  prey.  The  water  was  low  at 
this  season  and  in  the  pine  flats 
various  ponds,  which  ordinarily 
cover  many  acres,  were  partially  or 
entirely  dried  up.  One  of  these, 
now  reduced  to  a  length  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  and  with  a  width 
perhaps  half  as  great,  contained 
many  small  fish  crowded  together. 
Thirty-seven  wood  ibis  had  taken 
possession  of  this  pool  and  seemed 
to  be  scratching  the  bottom,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  already  thick  water  so  muddy 
that  the  fish  would  be  forced  to  the 
surface.  The  numerous  downward 
strokes  of  the  bare,  bony  heads  fully 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
their  enterprise.,, 

Often  when  the  wood  ibis  has 
been  well  fed  it  soars  high  in  the 
sky,  possibly  to  obtain  exercise. 
During  the  hot  noon  hours  flocks 
of  wood  ibis  have  been  observed  to 
select  favorite  dead  limbs  in  cypress 
trees  on  which  to  roost,  sitting 
there  in  all  their  tropical  laziness 
until  hunger  or  some  intruder 
caused  them  to  fly  away. 


While  no  studies  of  the  food 
habits  of  this  bird  have  been  made 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  believed 
that  its  food  consists  of  non-game 
species  of  fish,  frogs,  snakes,  cray- 
fish, and  other  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Everywhere  in  the  State  the 
wood  ibis  is  so  rare  as  to  be  of  little 
economic  importance. 

Often  herons,  egrets,  and  water 
turkeys  have  been  seen  in  the  same 
pools  with  wood  ibis  and  this  seems 
to  indicate  a  certain  tolerance  for 
other  species  of  water  birds.  Au- 
dubon reported,  however,  that  the 
wood  ibis  would  eat  young  rails. 

Among  the  wood  ibis  observed  on 
Lennon's  Marsh  from  1929  to  1941 
there  seemed  to  be  little  evidence  of 
predation.  On  one  occasion  an 
American  egret  was  seen  struggling 
in  the  water  in  a  swamp  pool.  A 
large  snapping  turtle  had  seized  it 
by  the  leg  and  was  attempting  to 
drag  it  under.  It  is  probable  that 
the  wood  ibis  is  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  attacks. 

Mr.  Hendren,  the  owner  of  Len- 
non's Marsh,  who  has  seen  the  wood 
ibis  arrive  and  depart  for  many 
years,  describes  its  flight:  "Where 
is  the  man  who  could  forget  such  a 
spectacle?  One  summer  evening 
many  years  ago  I  pushed  out  into 
the  marsh  in  an  old  flatbottom  boat. 
Frogs  were  croaking;  herons  were 
sailing  by  en  route  to  their  roost- 
ing places  for  the  night;  and  occa- 
sionally a  wood  duck  could  be  seen 
silhouetted  against  the  late  summer 
sky.  Then  out  of  the  west  there 
appeared  a  long  line  of  great  birds, 
necks  straight  in  front,  and  their 
wings  beating  in  unison,  now  flap-  , 

(Continued  on  page  17)  l| 
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on  this  system  than  on  the  New 
River  watershed,  since  the  heaviest 
precipitation  centered  on  this  area. 
According  to  the  TV  A  report,  the 
peak  discharge  occurred  on  Dutch 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Watauga. 
Here,  on  a  discharge  area  of  2.42 
square  miles,  the  discharge  reached 
a  peak  of  3,800  c.f.s.  per  square 
mile.  Thus,  in  a  stream  normally 
carrying  5  to  10  c.f.s..  flood  waters 
rushed  down  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  8.000  c.f.s.  Crab  Orchard 
Creek,  about  the  same  size  as  Dutch 
Creek,  carried  more  than  6.000  c.f.s. 
at  the  heights  of  the  flood.  Such  a 
tremendous  volume  of  water  follow- 
ing small  stream  beds  gouged  out 
new  channels,  dislodged  boulders 
and  uprooted  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
stream  beds  were  scoured  out  by  the 
onrush  of  rubble  which  was  liter- 
ally carried  in  suspension.  Moody's 
Mill  Creek  and  Pigeon  Roost  Creek 
were  probably  irreparably  damaged, 
and  all  streams  show  severe  dam- 
age, notably  the  Watauga  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Foscoe. 

Bio-Chemical  Data 

All  the  waters  of  this  system,  on 
chemical  analysis,  proved  to  have  a 
gaseous  content  entirely  favorable 
to  game  fish.  The  dissolved  oxygen 
in  the  water  ranged  from  6.75  parts 
per  million  to  7.98  parts  per  mil- 
lion. The  carbon  dioxide  ranged 
from  3.6  parts  per  million  to  1.70 
parts  per  million.  Game  fish  are 
known  to  tolerate  a  wide  range  of 


aciditv-alkalinitv.  As  measured  bv 
the  pH  value,  the  waters  of  this  sys- 
tem range  from  6.5  (slightly  acid) 
to  7.7  (slightly  alkaline),  at  most 
stations  being  close  to  neutral  (6.8 
to  7.2). 

TEMPERATURES 

Afternoon  air  temperatures  on 
the  streams  of  the  Watauga  system 
in  August  ranged  from  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  82  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. They  probably  seldom  exceed 
85  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  reach  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  except  possibly 
in  the  Watauga  gorge.  Water  tem- 
peratures taken  at  the  same  time 
ranged  from  63  degrees  Fahrenheit 
to  79  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  of  the  streams  in  this 
watershed  are  suited  to  one  or  an- 
other species  of  trout  with  respect 
to  the  temperature  factor. 

food  Conditions 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  New 
River  system,  the  waters  of  the 
Watauga  contain  a  good  amount  of 
fish  food.  At  22  stations  on  11 
streams,  the  food  was  found  to  be 
rich  in  four  instances,  poor  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases,  and  medium 
in  14.  At  5  stations  on  the  Watauga 
River  and  Elk  Creek  where  exact 
quantitative  studies  were  made,  the 
food  organisms  ranged  in  number 
from  114  per  square  foot,  with  a 
volume  of  0.5  cc.  to  615  per  square 
foot,  with  a  volume  of  4.2  cc.  By 
way  of  comparison,  on  the  Xew 
River  the  best  station  yielded  163 
organisms  per  square  foot,  with  a 
volume  of  1.3  cc.  Three  of  these  5 
stations  (one  on  the  Elk.  two  on  the 
Watauga)  yielded  more  than  200 
organisms  per  square  foot,  with 
volumes  of  more  than  1.5  cc.  each. 
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PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  AND  STATUS 
OF  GAME  FISH 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Wa- 
tauga River  system  shows  extreme 
flood  damage.  The  fish  population 
present  now  is  probably  only  a  por- 
tion of  what  it  was  previous  to  the 
floods  of  the  past  few  years. 
Streams  such  as  Boone's  Fork, 
Laurel  Fork,  Beech  Creek,  and 
Buckeye  Creek,  which  were  once 
very  productive  trout  streams,  now 
contain  only  a  few  fish  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  headwaters  where  dam- 
age was  less  severe. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  streams 
listed  above,  brook  trout  are  com- 
mon but  rainbow  trout  are  scarce. 
To  all  reports,  brown  trout  do  not 
occur  in  the  Watauga  or  its  tribu- 
taries, except  in  Elk  Creek. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  about 
17  miles  of  the  Watauga  which  ap- 
pear very  well  suited  to  small- 
mouthed  bass.  At  present  their 
range  extends  up  the  main  stream 
above  the  dam  near  Shull's  Mills. 
According  to  local  reports  all  fish 
were  swept  out  of  the  gorge  by  the 
high  waters  of  August  1940,  and  a 
few  adult  fish  remain  at  the  present 
time.  Some  breeding  adults  must 
have  remained,  however,  for  finger- 
lings  are  abundant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  stream,  and  should  in 
a  few  years  re-establish  fishing  in 
these  waters. 

The  portion  of  Elk  Creek  lying  in 
North  Carolina  is  primarily  a  brown 
trout  stream.  A  falls  near  the  State 
Line  prevents  the  upward  migration 
of  small-mouthed  bass.  Between 
the  State  Line  and  Banner  Elk  are 
about  11  miles  of  stream  which  has 
been    very    productive    of  brown 


trout.  Fish  food  is  abundant,  and 
fish  weighing  up  to  seven  pounds 
are  taken  occasionally.  Few  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Elk  are  of  any 
significance  as  trout  water. 

Leased  and  private  waters 

All  water  of  the  Watauga  system 
is  open  to  the  public  with  these  ex- 
ceptions: Boone's  Fork  Creek,  in 
Watauga  County,  is  maintained  as 
a  private  stream  for  6 1/2  miles  of  its 
length.  Almost  the  entire  length  of 
Elk  Creek,  Avery  County,  is  divided 
between  two  fishing  clubs.  The  club 
maintaining  the  upper  section  of 
this  stream,  between  Banner  Elk 
and  Heaton,  did  not  issue  any  per- 
mits during  the  1941  season,  a 
measure  intended  to  aid  the  recov- 
ery of  the  stream  following  the  1940 
floods.  A  fishing  club  formerly 
operated  on  the  Watauga  was  given 
up  this  year.  Landowners  around 
Foscoe  have  the  Watauga  posted, 
with  the  notice  that  the  stream  is 
being  restocked. 

Classification  of  Waters 

On  the  basis  of  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Stream  Survey  Party, 
the  Watauga  system  contains  about 
55  miles  of  water  suitable  for  game 
fish.  Of  this  total,  38  miles  are 
recommended  for  trout;  9  miles  for 
brook  or  speckled  trout;  14  miles 
for  rainbow  trout;  15  miles  for 
brown  trout ;  and  17  miles  for  small- 
mouthed  bass. 


*The  Stream  Survey  Party  included  in  ad- 
dition to  Dr.  Engels  as  leader,  Joseph 
King,  Dean  Grove,  and  William  Hamnett. 
All  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

 •  

Be  a  sportsman !  Cooperate  with 
the  conservation  officers. 
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WATERFOWL  OF  THE 

MATTAMUSKEET  NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

such  a  situation. 

The  definiteness  of  return  to  par- 
ticular locations,  by  individual  geese 
in  different  years,  is  a  striking 
phenomenon.  (Instances  are  well- 
known  of  song  birds  and  other 
migratory  birds  returning  regularly 
to  the  same  nesting  sites.  The  re- 
turn of  migratory  waterfowl  to  the 
same  wintering  territory  in  succes- 
sive years  is,  I  believe,  considerably 
less  well  known.)  Banding  records 
show  this  behavior  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  illustrate  and  emphasize  a  dis- 
tinctly local  application  to  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl.  Space 
does  not  permit  citing  detailed 
records  of  banding  returns.  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  here  that  this 
behavior  of  geese  means  that,  gen- 
erally speaking  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  healthy  geese 
leave  the  refuge  in  the  spring,  the 
more  will  come  back  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  fall.  The  maximum 
population  of  geese  in  a  succeeding 
year  is  best  insured  by  making  cer- 
tain that  the  population  in  the  cur- 
rent year  is  not  reduced  below  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  refuge. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a  water- 
fowl wintering  refuge  such  as  Mat- 
tamuskeet  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
sufficient  and  suitable  food  supply 
to  last  the  birds  through  the  winter. 
The  principal  waterfowl  food  re- 
source of  the  refuge  is  the  growth 
of  marsh  vegetation  between  the 
low  summer  level  and  the  higher 
winter  level  of  the  lake.  Most  of 
the  lake  itself  is  so  turbid  and  so 


exposed  to  wind  action  as  to  prevent 
plant  growth.  The  natural  marsh 
growth  is  supplemented  by  about 
250  acres  of  cultivated  land  with 
crops  grown  for  the  waterfowl,  and 
also  a  considerable  amount  (as  much 
as  80  to  90  tons  in  some  winters) 
of  direct  grain  feeding. 

During  the  fall  of  1940  a  new 
problem  was  presented,  in  that  an 
abundance  of  waterfowl  food  on  the 
marshes  was  unavailable  to  the 
birds.  This  situation  resulted  from 
a  dry  season  and  low  lake  level,  so 
that  the  lake  had  receded  from  the 
zone  of  marsh  vegetation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1940  hunting  sea- 
son, level  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
was  about  five  inches  below  sea- 
level — the  lowest  the  lake  had  been 
at  that  time  of  year  since  the  aban- 
donment of  lake  drainage. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  was  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  geese  to 
get  sufficient  food  in  the  parts  of 
the  refuge  where  they  were  protect- 
ed from  shooting,  and  to  force  most 
of  them  to  fly  for  their  meals  into 
fields  where  they  were  heavily  hunt- 
ed. Hunters  were  more  generally 
successful,  and  more  hunters  came 
to  hunt  geese,  than  in  any  previous 
season  of  which  we  have  record. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
number  of  geese  and  other  water- 
fowl, and  partly  because  it  was  late 
in  December  before  marshes  were 
enough  covered  with  water  to  be 
generally  available  for  waterfowl 
feeding,  much  of  the  natural  food 
on  refuge  marshes  was  not  used  by 
waterfowl  during  the  winter  of 
1940-41.  This  non-use  of  food  on 
the  refuge  marshes  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  each  of 
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several  previous  years,  when  the 
ground  where  geese  and  swans  had 
fed  would  be  cleaned  bare  by  the 
birds  before  the  end  of  the  winter. 

The  principal  management  ob- 
jective of  the  refuge  is  to  increase 
the  carrying  capacity  by  increasing 
growth  of  natural  foods.  The  fol- 
lowing are  means  being  used  to  that 
end : 

1.  Manipulating  water  level,  to  in- 
crease marsh  area  where  natural 
plant  growth  is  made  available. 
Canals  with  control  gates  have 
been  constructed,  to  discharge 
excess  water  when  the  lake  is  too 
high.  Control  gates  are  used  to 
prevent  sea-water  from  running 
into  the  lake,  when  the  lake  is 
below  sea-level.  No  means  are 
available  to  raise  the  lake  level 
during  a  drouth  period. 

2.  Clearing  brush,  to  reclaim  marsh 
on  which  bushes  and  trees  are 
growing. 

3.  Plowing,  burning,  etc.,  to  pre- 
vent re-establishment  of  bushes, 
and  if  possible  to  cause  valuable 
food  plants  to  take  the  place  of 
less  valuable  ones. 

4.  Diking  to  impound  water,  to 
catch  rainwater  in  ponds  above 
the  level  of  the  main  lake. 

Considerable  planting  has  been 
done,  with  various  kinds  of  aquatic 
plants,  but  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing food  in  open  water  has  not 
been  solved.  The  matter  is  impor- 
tant, because  aquatic  vegetation 
throughout  the  lake  could  increase 
(perhaps  as  much  as  ten  times)  the 
effective  food-producing  area  of  the 
refuge.    It  is  expected  that  the  new 

>  9  ) 

road  being  built  across  the  lake,  by 
reducing  the  scope  of  wave  action 


in  the  western  part  of  the  lake,  and 
reducing  both  wave  action  and  mud- 
diness  of  the  water  in  several  espe- 
cially well-protected  areas,  will 
favor  establishment  of  aquatic 
plants. 

THE  WOOD  IBIS  VISITS  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
ping,  now  gliding.  There  was  so 
much  order  in  the  flock  that  it  pro- 
gressed as  one  bird.  They  swung 
overhead  and,  in  graceful  spirals, 
glided  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
marsh  for  the  night." 
Literature  cited: 

Pearson,  C.  S.  Brimley,  H.  H.  Brimley,  The 
Birds  of  North  Carolina. 

Forbush,  Edward  Howe,  Birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  New  England 
States. 

THE  NON-RESIDENT  HUNTER 
AND  SOME  GAME  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

shoot.  Also,  weather  conditions  re- 
tard shooting  during  January  and 
February.  I  believe  that  the  open 
season  should  cover  the  part  of 
winter  that  would  be  least  favorable 
for  shooting ;  by  doing  this  we  could 
still  have  a  long  season  but  fewer 
quail  would  be  shot.  We  should 
consider    the    birds    before  the 

gunner. 

 ©  

Smoked  fish  contains  more  actual 

food  value  per  pound  than  fresh  fish 

or  fish  preserved  by  other  means 

because  a  good  deal  of  the  water  has 

been  removed  and  there  is  more  fish 

and  less  water  per  pound. 

COVER 

J  ^Canada  geese  'at' La'ke  Mattamus- 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


On  October  28  I  checked  12  hun- 
ters. They  had  a  total  bag  of  23 
squirrels,  only  four  of  which  were 
over  half  grown.  Some  of  the  squir- 
rels were  no  larger  than  rats. 

—PAIL  J.  KIKEK.  JR.. 

Anson  County  Game  Protector, 
Wadestoro 


In  checking  bear  hunters 


. ...    during 

October.  I  saw  three  bears.  Their 
weights  were  520  lbs..  430  lbs.  and 
2S5  lbs.  There  seems  to  be  more 
bears  this  year  than  ever  before. 

—J.  B.  YOUNG, 
Special  Protector, 
Glenville 


I  saw  eight  deer  October  25  just 
outside  of  the  game  refuge.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  tame. 


While  traveling  a  road  in  Beaver- 
dam  Township,  Richmond  County,  I 
noticed  a  black  animal  cross  the 
road  in  front  of  my  car.  We  stopped 
and  caught  the  animal  which  hap- 
pened to  be  an  otter,  about  one-third 
grown.  This  otter  was  in  the  dry 
sandhills  at  least  one-half  mile  from 
the  nearest  stream.  Since  several 
streams  have  ceased  running  due  to 
dry  weather  this  animal  might  have 
been  seeking  another  stream. 

— W.  J.  RIVERS. 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Hoffman 


— P.  C.  SCROGGS, 

Clay  County  Protector, 
Hayesville 


During  the  first  week  in  November 
I  saw  at  least  seven  hundred  geese 
and  two  hundred  ducks  on  High 
Rock  Lake.  From  reports  I  have 
received    there    must    have  been 


An  organized  Xegrc deer  hirnt  ends  teith  nice  trGphy.    Out  of  this  party  the  loicest  guess 
on  weight  .of  the  dec  killed  was  l}o  pcunds.    Highest  guess  was  200  pounds.  Deer 
•      ;      *    actually  weighed  138  pounds. 
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around  one  hundred  ducks  and  geese 
killed  during  the  first  six  days  of 
open  season. 

—J.  c.  WEBB, 

Rowan  County  Protector, 
Salisbury 

Wade  L.  Davis  of  Salisbury  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  about  the  success 
he  had  experienced  in  stocking  tur- 
keys. In  the  fall  of  1939,  Mr.  Davis 
released  four  turkey  hens  and  two 
gobblers  on  his  200  acre  Randolph 
County  farm  which  had  1500  acres 
of  potential  wild  turkey  range  ad- 
joining. The  birds  were  first  penned 
in  a  50  foot  square,  open  top  lot, 
which  was  built  in  a  wooded  area 
far  removed  from  any  dwelling  and 
seldom  frequented  by  people.  The 
turkeys  were  held  here  for  ten  days. 
For  the  first  few  days  they  were  fed 
and  gradually  the  feeding  was  dis- 
continued. At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
all  turkeys  had  flown  over  the  fence 
and  had  taken  to  the  wilds.  Mr. 
Davis  states  that  he  now  has  three 
nice  droves  of  turkeys  and  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  get  sight  of  them 
since  they  have  become  very  wary 
of  man. 

November  13,  1941 

— FRANK  EATMAN, 

Coordinator  Pittman-Robertson 
Projects 

,  9  

The  drinking  habit  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove  is  unique  among  birds. 
Most  birds  dip  the  bill  into  water, 
tip  the  head  up,  and  allow  the  liquid 
to  flow  down  the  throat.  Doves 
drink  somewhat  as  a  horse  does,  the 
bird  keeping  its  bill  in  the  water  and 
taking  the  desired  quantity  at  a 
single  draught. 

 •  

The  wood  duck  is  strictly  a  North 
American  species  and  principally  a 
bird  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FOOL  AND  THE  FIRE* 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  pipe  he  lit 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 
On  a  forest  trail,  where  the  leaves 
were  fit 

To  become  ablaze  from  the  smallest 
bit 

Of  spark — and  the  fool  he  furnished 
it 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

The  forest  was  burned  to  it's  very 
roots 

Even  beneath  the  ground; 
With  the  flotvers,  the  birds  and  the 

poor  dumb  brutes; 
Old  hoary  oaks,  and  the  tender 

shoots, 

Which  might  have  made  logs  but  for 
such  galoots 
Allowed  to  tuander  'round. 

A  deadly  sight  are  those  hills  of 
rocks, 

Which  once  were  beds  of  green; 

No  hope  for  the  human — no  food 
for  the  flocks; 

The  floods  must  be  held  by  expen- 
sive locks, 

While  the  harbor  is  silted  up  to  the 
docks — 

The  ships  no  more  are  seen. 

But  the  fool  smokes  on  in  the  forest 
still — 

Leaves  camp-fires  burning  too; 
While  the  patient  public  pays  the 
bill 

And  the  Nation's  wealth  is  de- 
stroyed for  nil. 

If  the  law  don't  get  him — the  devil 
ivill — 

Smoker  it's  up  to  you. 

— From  Montana  Wildlife.  'i 

  I, 

*Title  added. 

'l 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DEER  HUNTING 

By  Seth  Gordon,  Jr. 


"|"he  fall  of  1941  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  a  number  of  im- 
portant world-wide  developments. 
To  the  hunters  and  particularly  the 
large  game  hunters  of  the  State,  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  important  be- 
cause of  two  new  developments  in 
the  recreation  of  hunting  for  deer. 
Our  State  Parks  and  other  State- 
owned  developments  have  for  some 
time  been  furnishing  recreational 
facilities  for  swimming,  hiking, 
picnics  and  other  allied  forms  of 
sport.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
State  and  in  so  far  as  we  know,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  South,  the  year 
1941  marks  the  first  time  a  State 


agency  furnished  big  game  hunters 
with  State-owned  and  operated  fa- 
cilities for  public  hunting  on  public 
lands. 

Chronologically  the  first  instance 
occurred  when  the  Mount  Mitchell 
Game  Refuge,  a  cooperative  area 
jointly  administered  by  the  State 
and  Federal  government  on  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  was  for  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment  in 
1928  opened  from  November  1st  to 
15th  to  hunting.  In  order  to  avoid 
overcrowding  on  this  27,000  acre 
area  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional administration,  a  fee  of  $2.00 
per  diem  was  agreed  upon  by  the 


Thirteen  buck  deer  were  collected  in  one  morning  hunt  at  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area. 
Project  leader  Lindsay  Hopkins,  left,  smiles  over  the  successful  hunt  along  ivith  Pender 
County  Protector  Nicholson  and  Refuge  Protector  Lafayette  Rivenbark. 
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State  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
A  total  of  526  hunters  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  kill  buck 
deer  on  this  area.  Under  the  plan 
agreed  upon  a  total  of  1,300  could 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt  on  the  Mitchell 
area.  As  a  result  21  deer  were 
killed  although  a  higher  take  had 
been  anticipated.  The  lucky  hunt- 
ers who  killed  deer,  however,  took 
some  large  and  very  valuable  tro- 
phies. The  mast  conditions  in  this 
area  were  exceptionally  good  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall  and  as  a 
result  no  fewer  than  8  of  the  ani- 
mals killed  weighed  more  than  180 
pounds,  with  an  average  weight  per 
trophy  of  almost  140  pounds. 

Probably  even  more  important  to 
the  average  sportsman  was  the  hunt 
conducted  on  alternate  days  from 
December  1st  to  12th  on  the  Holly 
Shelter  Area  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  where  approximately 
55,000  acres  are  owned  by  the  State 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sportsmen.  This  area  was  devel- 
oped through  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  and  work  is  continuing  at 
present  with  such  assistance.  The 
hunting  on  this  area  was  conducted 
with  guides,  drivers,  and  dogs  fur- 
nished by  the  State,  the  extra  cost 
for  this  special  service  being  cov- 
ered by  a  $2.00  daily  fee  to  each 
hunter.  This  is  the  only  hunt  of 
the  two  which  was  strictly  under 
sole  control  of  the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  Each  of  these  hunts 
was  conducted  under  the  general 
criteria  set  up  by  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Deer  Research  project 


A   typical   specimen    of   over   mature  or 
senile  buck  from  the  Holly  Shelter  Wild- 
life Area. 


now  operating  over  the  entire  State. 

The  Holly  Shelter  hunt  this  year 
was  frankly  an  experiment  with 
several  main  objectives  which  might 
be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  To  discover  if  public  hunting  of 
this  type  would  be  feasible  and 
well  received  by  the  sportsmen 
of  the  State. 

2.  To  determine  whether  the  admit- 
tedly large  herd  could  be  taken 
satisfactorily  due  to  the  special- 
ized cover  conditions  existing. 

3.  To  gather  more  definite  data  re- 
garding the  numbers,  sexes, 
sizes,  and  age  classes  of  animals 
existing  on  the  area. 

4.  To  discover  if  the  success  of  this 
hunting  justified  the  location  of 
additional  areas  of  State-owned 
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land  upon  which  similar  hunts 
might  be  contemplated  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives 
it  seemed  wise  to  limit  the  number 
of  hunters  per  day  on  the  area  to 
100,  to  hunt  alternate  days  and 
probably  foremost  of  all,  to  set  an 
objective  for  the  number  of  animals 
taken  which  in  this  case  was  ad- 
judged to  be  50  legal  antlered  males. 
It  seems  wise  at  this  point  to  reiter- 
ate that  wildlife  is  adjudged  to  be 
a  crop  and  that  while  the  taking  of 
an  annual  increase  is  a  logical  and 
justifiable  procedure,  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  over  the  annual  increase 
erases  capital  stock  which  should  be 
available  to  future  years  of  hunting 
and  generations  of  sportsmen.  It 
was  planned  on  the  Holly  Shelter 
area  that  should  the  predetermined 
legal  number  of  50  males  be  taken 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  planned  hunt, 
hunting  would  cease.  This  limiting 
factor  of  the  removal  of  annual  in- 
crease with  planned  numerical  ter- 
mination of  take  on  a  hunting  area 
is  a  "first"  in  so  far  as  we  know  for 
North  Carolina  and  in  line  with  the 
latest  developments  in  biological  re- 
search in  a  game  program. 

Because  this  was  an  experimental 
hunt  and  the  first  of  its  type  ever 
conducted,  it  is  natural  that  mis- 
takes in  administration  were  made 
which  will  be  rectified  in  future  pro- 
grams. On  the  whole  the  approxi- 
mately 450  hunters  who  took  part  in 
the  5  hunts  seemed  to  be  very  much 
satisfied.  In  fact  some  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  turning  down 
applications  for  a  possible  hunt  to 
be  held  next  year  by  hunters  who 
were  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with 


conditions  as  they  found  them  this 
fall.  Of  course,  hunts  on  State- 
owned  areas  are  subject  to  biologi- 
cal recommendations  each  year 
which  must  in  turn  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. Naturally  there  were  a 
few  hunters  who  disagreed  heartily 
with  the  areas  upon  which  they 
hunted  on  their  particular  days. 
Not  all  hunters  could  draw  easy 
hunts  but  fortunately  no  one  knew 
until  a  few  minutes  before  each 
drive  where  he  was  to  be  placed 
upon  a  stand.  The  position  of  each 
stander  was  determined  by  lot  just 
prior  to  the  morning  and  afternoon 
drive.  A  number  of  hunters  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  nowhere  in 
the  State  could  hunting  of  this  cali- 
bre be  had  under  such  satisfactory 
conditions  at  such  a  small  cash  out- 
lay. The  probable  cost  to  each 
hunter  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
main  ideas  under  which  approval 
was  considered  by  the  present  offi- 
cial body  and  the  objective  of  the 
"most  hunting  for  the  least  money" 
was  one  of  the  motives  in  approving 
this  type  of  a  public  hunt  on  State- 
owned  land. 

In  all  on  the  Holly  Shelter  area 
approximately  450  hunters  partici- 
pated and  44  were  successful  in  bag- 
ging trophies.  One  of  these,  Gov- 
ernor J.  Melville  Broughton,  who 
participated  as  a  regular  sportsman 
was  successful  in  bagging  his  first 
deer  and  the  gubernatorial  excite- 
ment was  no  less  than  that  of  the 
other  regular  folks  who  also  were 
successful  in  bagging  their  first 
trophies. 

Approximately  2%  tons  of  veni- 
son was  removed  from  the  area 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NOLICHUCKY 
RIVER  SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  William  L.  Engels* 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

The  Nolichucky  River  basin  is  a 
mountainous  area,  dominated  by  the 
Black  Mountain  range  and  massive 
Mt.  Mitchell,  6,684  feet  in  altitude, 
the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Physiographically  it  is 
part  of  the  French  Broad  water- 
shed, has  a  drainage  area  of  282 
square  miles,  and  includes  the  south- 
western part  of  Avery  County  and 
all  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  Coun- 
ties. In  addition  to  Mt.  Mitchell, 
the  watershed  includes  Roan  Moun- 
tain, 6,287  feet,  and  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain range.  The  waters  of  the  sys- 
tem which  originally  supported 
game  fish  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished due  to  pollution  attendant  in 
mining  operations,  but  there  re- 


mains, outside  of  National  Forest 
lands,  111  miles  of  fishable  water, 
89  miles  of  which  is  trout  water. 

The  larger  streams  of  the  system 
are  the  North  Toe  and  South  Toe 
Rivers,  which  unite  near  Boonford 
on  the  Yancey-Mitchell  County  line 
to  form  the  Toe;  and  the  Cane 
River,  which  joins  the  Toe  at  Hunt- 
dale,  20  miles  downstream  from 
Boonford  and  9  miles  above  the 
Tennessee  line,  to  form  the  Noli- 
chucky River.  Their  waters  reach 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  way  of  the  French  Broad 
and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

The  North  Toe  arises  from  Sugar 
Mountain,  opposite  the  Linville  Gap, 
in  Avery  County.  It  flows  49  miles 
to  its  confluence  with  the  South  Toe, 


Cane  River,  Yancey  County,  has  several  miles  of  good  smallmouth  bass  water. 
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South  Toe  River  at  2600  feet  elevation,  offers  some  excellent  rainbow  trout  water. 


at  2,350  feet  elevation,  falling 
throughout  its  course  at  an  average 
rate  of  34  feet  per  mile.  In  its  lower 
section  it  is  a  wide  (average  width 
100  feet),  shallow  (average  depth, 
8")  stream,  with  a  flow  of  about  65 
c.f.s.  The  South  Toe  arises  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Black  Mountain 
range,  and  flows  26  miles  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  North  Toe.  It  is  a 
faster  stream,  with  an  average  fall 
of  56  feet  per  mile.  In  its  lower 
section  it  is  about  90  feet  wide,  13 
inches  deep,  with  a  flow  of  75  c.f.s. 
The  Cane  River  arises  from  the 
southwestern  slope  of  the  Black 
Mountain  range,  opposite  the  South 
Toe.  It  flows  38  miles  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Toe  River  at  2,000 
feet,  falling  at  the  average  rate  of 
110  feet  per  mile.  Just  above  the 
mouth  it  is  about  80  feet  wide,  18 
inches  deep,  and  has  a  flow  of  118 
c.f.s.  From  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Toe  to  the  mouth 


of  the  Cane,  the  Toe  falls  at  the  rate 
of  17  feet  per  mile;  from  here  to 
the  State  Line  (1,750),  the  gradient 
steepens  somewhat,  the  Nolichucky 
having  an  average  fall  of  25  feet 
per  mile  over  these  10  miles. 

All  three  of  the  larger  streams, 
the  North  and  South  Toe,  and  Cane 
Rivers,  have  very  rocky  stream 
beds,  flowing  over  extensive  ribs  of 
bedrock  and  around  large  boulders. 
In  the  lower  stretches  of  these 
streams,  except  in  the  Cane,  the 
bottom  has  been  greatly  altered 
through  the  operations  of  mica  mills 
and  jigs,  and  kaolin  plants.  At 
Poplar,  in  Mitchell  County,  about  6 
miles  above  the  Tennessee  line,  the 
Nolichucky  enters  a  deep,  wild, 
rocky  gorge,  even  more  precipitous 
than  that  through  which  the  Wa- 
tauga enters  Tennessee  from  North 
Carolina. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Qn  December  1,  the  trapping  sea- 
son opened  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  trapping  season  open- 
ing did  not  get  the  ballyhoo  and 
fanfare  that  attends  the  opening  of 
the  tobacco  market  or  the  cotton 
market,  yet  the  fur-bearing  animals 
of  North  Carolina  are  a  money  crop. 
When  you  learn  that  in  one  north- 
eastern county  alone  the  cash  value 
of  furs  taken  from  the  lowly  musk- 
rat  amounts  to  more  than  $50,000, 
you'll  have  to  admit  that  you  are 
not  talking  about  chickenfeed. 

In  addition  to  the  muskrat  there 
is  the  mink,  raccoon,  opossum,  fox, 
and  yes,  even  the  weasel  has  a  cash 
value  when  his  pelt  is  in  prime.  It 
must  be  admitted  then  that  these 
fur-bearing  animals  are  a  real 
money  crop  to  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  a  livelihood. 

To  date  the  harvesters  of  the  fur 
crop  have  not  received  any  parity 
payment  aid  nor  subsidies  of  any 
kind  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  only  assurance  which  they  have 
that  their  allotment  will  not  be  re- 
duced or  their  crop  destroyed  en- 
tirely is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
fur-bearing  animals  to  the  State  as 
a  source  of  income  for  many  of  its 
citizens.  With  this  in  mind,  it  has 
taken  and  is  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  safeguard  this  source  of 
income  from  those  who  thoughtless- 
ly might  destroy  it. 

This  safeguard  is  in  the  form  of 
legislation  and  regulations  that  fix 
the  season  for  taking  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  fur-bearing  animals 


GAME  LAWS  HELP 
RESOURCES  OF 


♦Northeastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 


By  RUPER 

District  Game  and  Fish  I  ect 

may  be  taken.  These  regulations 
were  not  haphazard  guesses  as  to  a 
proper  procedure  but  were  adopted 
only  after  careful  research  by  a 
biologist  who  is  a  specialist  in  fur 
resources.  For  instance,  the  open 
season  for  taking  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the 
pelts  would  be  in  their  prime  and, 
of  course,  worth  most  to  the  trap- 
per. Hundreds  of  pelts  were  ex- 
amined by  a  biologist  and  seasonal 
prices  over  a  period  of  years  were 
checked  at  the  fur  markets  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  best  time  to  permit 
trapping  in  order  that  the  trapper 
could  get  top  prices  for  his  pelts. 

We  will  take  for  example  a  musk-  . 
rat  pelt.  It  has  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  a  muskrat  pelt 
taken  in  the  eastern  counties  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January  is 
worth  at  least  three  times  as  much 
to  the  trapper  as  the  same  pelt 
would  be  in  October  or  November. 
The  mink,  opossum,  raccoon,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  native  to 
the  eastern  counties  are  all  more 
valuable  during  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  Too,  in  fixing  the  open 
season  for  taking  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals something  more  than  actual 
pelt  value  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration; that  is,  the  breeding 
season.  The  open  season  is  planned 
to  permit  no  trapping  while  the 
animals  are  with  whelp  or  have 
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NSERVE  THE  FUR 
RTH  CAROLINA 

WEST 

'ector,  District  No.  6* 

young  that  would  starve  if  the 
parent  animals  were  destroyed  by 
traps. 

The  fact  that  we  have  laws  and 
regulations  intended  to  conserve  our 
fur  resources  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  better  prices  for  the  trap- 
pers does  not  mean  anything  until 
and  unless  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  enforced. 

The  game  laws  of  the  country  in 
many  instances  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  This  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  public's  lack  of  information 
which  would  help  apprehend  the 
violators,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  judges  and  magistrates  try- 
ing game  law  violators  are  elective 
officers  and  game  birds  and  game 
animals  CAN'T  VOTE. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  co- 
operation given  the  game  law  en- 
forcement officers  by  both  the  public 
and  the  courts.  This,  I  believe,  has 
been  brought  about  through  a 
greater  knowledge  of  what  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  trying  to  do.  The 
public,  realizing  the  importance  of 
wildlife  as  an  asset  to  the  State,  is 
demanding  that  game  law  violators 
be  punished.  It  is  also  aiding  ma- 
terially in  the  apprehension  of  the 
violators. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  difficult 


to  get  anyone  to  testify  against  a 
game  law  violator,  even  when  sum- 
moned to  court  as  a  witness.  It  is 
only  in  rare  instances  that  this 
condition  now  exists.  It  is  safe  to 
state  that  fifty  per  cent  of  our  vio- 
lators are  now  apprehended  through 
cooperation  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  have  some  one  call 
by  telephone  or  report  to  a  Game 
Protector  in  person  that  a  game  law 

Rupert  E.  West.  For  several  years  Mr. 
West  has  worked  to  improve  trapping  laws 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
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is  being  violated.  These  are  the  real 
sportsmen,  men  who  detest  game 
hogs  and  game  racketeers.  It  is  this 
cooperation  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  protect  wildlife  that  has 
helped  North  Carolina  maintain  its 
reputation  as  a  "Sportsmen's  Para- 
dise." 

Many  are  the  men  of  today  who 
can  hark  back  to  the  days  when  they 
they  were  boys  and  can  recall  that 
the  only  spending  money  they  had 
came  from  the  sale  of  pelts  taken 
from  fur-bearing  animals.  These 
men  are  determined  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  in  enforcing 
game  laws  that  will  insure  their 
sons  of  the  privilege  of  taking  pelts 
from  fur-bearing  animals  to  earn 
their  spending  money  and  to  insure 
for  them  the  sport  of  hunting. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  people 
realize  that  game  laws  are  made  not 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  insure  them  of 
their  rights  to  hunt  and  fish.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  we  have 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  public  if 
we  are  to  stop  the  game  hogs  and 
game  racketeers  from  destroying 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  valu- 
able assets,  its  WILDLIFE. 


OYSTER  CHANGES  ITS  SEX 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  oyster  is  its  ability  to  change  its 
sex  from  year  to  year,  a  phenome- 
non known  as  "sex  reversal."  Young 
oysters  in  their  first  year  of  life  are 
generally  male.  During  the  second 
year  half  of  them  will  become  fe- 
males and  a  certain  number  will 
continue  to  alternate  between  one 
sex  and  the  other. 


DR.  HUGH  G.  SMITH 

It  is  fitting  that  those  interested 
in  the  fish  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina pay  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
G.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Smith  was  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  from  1913  to  1922,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  September  28, 
1941.  was  engaged  as  Associate 
Curator  of  Zoology  at  the  National 
Museum.  Dr.  Smith's  life  was  de- 
voted to  natural  history,  and  partic- 
ularly to  fisheries  research.  He 
published  a  long  series  of  papers 
beginning  in  1884  and  continuing  to 
his  death.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  his  book,  "Fishes  of  North 
Carolina,"  published  in  1907  by  the 
N.  C.  Geological  and  Economic  Sur- 
vey. The  Journal  Copeia,  1941,  No. 
4,  contains  several  articles  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Leonard  Shultz,  the  present 
Curator  of  Fishes  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum,  makes  this  com- 
ment: "This  book  ...  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  ability  and  versatility. 
After  33  years  of  trial  this  excel- 
lently compiled  monograph  with 
considerable  original  information 
on  the  marine  and  freshwater  fishes 
of  North  Carolina  is  the  only  publi- 
cation available  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  fishes  of  that  region." 

North  Carolina  has  profited  great- 
ly from  the  untiring  and  thorough 
work  of  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  future  will  bring  a  still  better 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
and  economic  importance  of  the  fish 
life  of  this  State. 


Muskrats  are  used  by  many  per- 
sons for  food.  In  some  city  markets 
the  meat  is  sold  as  marsh  rabbit. 
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FUR  MARKET  UNCERTAIN 

The  recent  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  caused  an  already 
weak  fur  market  to  practically  close. 
Many  North  Carolina  fur  dealers 
and  collectors  stopped  buying  any 
raw  fur  at  all.  However,  some  buy- 
ing has  started  again. 

North  Carolina  dealers  opened 
the  season  with  prices  equal  to  the 
highest  paid  last  year,  but  due  to 
the  weakness  of  the  market  because 
of  the  slump  in  business  and  to  the 
foreign  situation,  the  dealers  had  to 
revise  their  ideas  downward  as  re- 
gards fresh  raw  skin  values.  The 
fur  auctions  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  will  undoubtedly  reflect 
the  effect  of  recent  developments 
upon  the  market.  Until  that  time 
it  is  only  a  guess  which  way  the 


Opossum  and  young.  Generally,  fur-bearers  begin  hav- 
ing their  young  by  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
first  part  of  March. 


prices  will  move.  During  the  last 
World  War,  prices  for  raw  fur  were 
extremely  high,  muskrats  bringing 
$3.50  to  $4.00  per  skin. 

Trappers  should  take  particular 
care  in  not  over-trapping  this  year. 
If  the  prices  are  high,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  take  every  animal  that 
can  be  caught.  Then  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  price  will  be  low  and 
the  trapper  will  have  on  hand  a 
large  number  of  skins  from  which 
he  cannot  realize  a  profit. 

Trappers,  remember,  next  year's 
crop  depends  on  what  you  leave  this 
year.  Stay  informed  about  the  fur 
market. 

Joe  C.  Rabb, 

Supervisor  Fur  Resources  Project. 


RABBIT  INDUSTRY  BOOMS 

The  rabbit  industry  is  booming 
since  the  demand  for  pelts 
used  by  hatters  and  fur- 
riers has  increased.  The 
meat  is  used  by  raisers  for 
family  needs  or  sold  at  local 
markets.  A  Bulletin  on 
''Rabbit  Production"  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  10  cents 
a  copy  from  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  male  long-b  i  1 1  e  d 
marsh  wren  must  be  a 
family  man  by  instinct.  It 
busies  itself  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  female  by 
building  dummy  nests  and 
resumes  this  unusual  ac- 
tivity as  soon  as  the  female 
begins  incubating  the  eggs. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  DR 

The  continued  deficiency  in  rain- 
fall throughout  North  Carolina  the 
past  autumn  undoubtedly  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  fish  life.  Many  streams 
which  normally  maintain  some  flow 
and  a  fresh  condition,  ceased  to  flow 
entirely  or  changed  into  salt  water 
sloughs. 

Along  the  coast,  many  canals  and 
fresh  water  creeks  became  only  iso- 
lated pools.  In  some  instances  fish 
rescue  work  was  possible,  but  away 
from  roads  and  in  many  small 
streams,  fish  life  perished.  The  loss 
includes  not  only  the  game  fish  but 
the  minnows  and  forage  fish  upon 
which  the  growth  of  such  species  as 
bass  and  crappie  depend. 


UGHT  ON  FISH  LIFE 

An  investigation  of  streams  trib- 
utary to  the  Neuse  River  below  New 
Bern  showed  that  some  of  the  best 
known  streams,  long  regarded  as 
ideal  for  largemouth  bass,  became 
salt.  Dead  fish,  including  bass  and 
catfish,  were  found  in  a  tributary 
of  Baird's  Creek.  The  water  was 
so  brackish  that  fresh  water  plants 
had  been  killed  entirely  to  the  head 
of  the  creek.  Reports  from  the 
vicinity  of  East  Lake  indicate  that 
fresh  water  fish  were  killed  by  salt 
water  backing  up  the  creeks.  Nor- 
mally these  creeks  are  kept  fresh  by 
the  flow  of  fresh  water  from  the 
marshes  and  inland  areas. 

In  the  Piedmont  many  streams 


Fish  rescue  work  being  carried  on  during  late  October  191^1  by  Hyde  County  Protector 
Oscar  Chadwick  and  Special  Protector  L.  B.  Tunnell,  along  the  canal  parallelling  U.  8. 
Highway  264  between  New  Holland  and  Engelhard. 
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suffered  because  of  low  water  con- 
ditions. Pollution,  always  a  prob- 
lem, became  aggravated,  and  fish 
were  killed  in  large  numbers,  espe- 
cially in  the  Neuse  and  Eno  Rivers. 

In  the  mountains,  many  small 
streams  went  dry,  leaving  fish  life 
to  perish.  The  water  supply  became 
low  at  all  the  Trout  Hatcheries,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  release  the  fish 
at  Roaring  Gap.  Many  of  these 
have  already  been  recovered  from 
private  ponds  and  the  Roaring  Gap 
Lake,  where  they  were  released. 

The  low  water  conditions,  preva- 
lent throughout  the  State,  were  very 
important  in  indicating  waters  that 
may  at  times  become  uninhabitable 
for  fish  life. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DEER 
HUNTING 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

with  the  animals  averaging  108 
pounds  in  weight.  Mast  and  gen- 
eral food  conditions  were  not  as 
favorable  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  this  year  as  they  were  in  the 
mountain  area  but  the  average 
weight  of  108  pounds  is  still  well 
above  the  general  average  weight  of 


the  animals  taken  in  the  Coastal 
and  Piedmont  areas  as  a  rule.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  the  general  food 
conditions  or  probably  because  of 
the  large  number  of  animals  using 
the  Holly  Shelter  area,  none  of  the 
specimens  killed  were  in  notably 
prime  condition.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  in  good  flesh  and  ex- 
hibited few  ticks  considering  the 
area  in  which  they  were  taken. 

Table  1  shows  the  antler  classes 
into  which  the  kill  was  divided.  It 
is  remarkable  that  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  kill  exhibited  a  total 
of  5  or  more  points  on  the  antlers. 
Several  animals  naturally  were  in 
the  over-mature  class  with  degener- 
ative antlers  of  which  the  illustra- 
tion is  a  particularly  good  example. 
It  is  not  universally  realized  among 
deer  hunters  that  after  a  buck 
reaches  his  prime  at  approximately 
8  to  10  years  of  age,  that  there  is  a 
distinct  decline  in  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  points  exhibited  in  his  rack. 
The  antlers  illustrated  measured 
more  than  3  inches  around  the  basal 
portion  or  burr.  The  buck  was  es- 
timated to  have  a  live  weight  of  145 


TABLE  NO.  1.  — ANTLER  CLASSES,  HOLLY  SHELTER  AREA. 


No.  of  Deer  

Weights:  Total  

Avg.  Weights  

Percent  in  Class  of  Total 
Kill  (approximately).... 


ANTLER  POINTS 


1X1 


8 

843 
105 

20% 


1X2 


1 

88 
88 

2% 


2X1 


2X2 


5 

579 
116 

12% 


2X3 


5 

557 
112 

12% 


3X2 


1 

100 
100 

2% 


3X3 


7 

738 
105 

17% 


3X4 


1 

115 
115 

2% 


4X3 


3 

354 
118 

8% 


4X4 


7 

782 
112 

17% 


4X5 


5X4 


5X5 


1 

108 
108 

2% 


5X6 


6X5 


1 

125 
125 

2% 


*  3  Kills  not  included. 
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pounds.  The  largest  deer  taken 
weighed  162  pounds  with  an  8  point 
rack.  A  deer  of  this  size  is  rare 
on  our  Coastal  area  and  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  deer  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  part  of  the  range  of  the 
Virginia  deer. 

The  success  ratio  achieved  in  the 
Holly  Shelter  hunt  in  which  one 
man  out  of  every  10  killed  a  deer  is 
extremely  good  and  much  higher 
than  is  generally  achieved  on  pri- 
vate land  holdings  throughout  the 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  areas 
where  deer  hunts  are  held. 

It  seems  wise  to  point  out  that  the 
ratio  of  illegal  to  legal  deer  kill  was 
approximately  10%  and  that  al- 
though we  consider  this  to  be  un- 
fortunate, it  is  probably  lower  than 
the  general  average  of  the  illegal 
kills  throughout  the  State,  and 
serves  as  a  measure  of  the  normal 
expectation  of  illegal  kills  which  the 
herd  must  ordinarily  bear.  These 
statistics  and  many  other  data  not 
here  presented  have  been  gathered 
from  these  hunts  which  will  prove 
useful  to  general  management  pro- 
grams and  the  conduct  of  future 
hunts  throughout  the  State. 

Please  remember  that  the  initial 
hunts  this  year  are  not  considered 
to  be  the  ultimate  in  this  type  of 
recreation  but  of  experimental  na- 
ture which  may  be  improved  upon 
for  the  general  benefit  of  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  sportsmen  in 
future  years. 


A  highly  fatal  disease  in  quail  and 
grouse,  ulcerative  enteritis,  is  pecul- 
iar to  these  species  and  was  recently 
described  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  scientists. 


SURVEY  OF  FISH  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  NOLICHUCKY  RIVER 
SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

EROSION  AND  SILTING 

As  on  the  New  River  and  Watauga 
River  systems,  treeless  hills  usually 
show  signs  of  erosion,  which  may 
be  locally  severe.  Less  of  the  basin 
is  open,  however,  and  erosion  is 
consequently  less  general;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  cause  noticeable  silting 
in  many  of  the  smaller  streams  in 
the  more  open  valleys  (e.g.,  Little 
and  Bald  Creek,  Prices  Creek,  Bear 
Creek,  Cane  Creek,  and  Rocky 
Creek).  In  view  of  the  heavy  dis- 
charge of  clay  and  quartz  in  the 
streams  by  mineral  operations,  dis- 
cussed below,  erosion  and  silting  on 
this  system  is  a  very  minor  problem. 

The  August  floods  of  1940  did 
relatively  little  damage  to  this  sys- 
tem as  compared  to  the  New  River 
and  Watauga  River  systems.  Typi- 
cal flood  damage,  torn  out  stream 
banks,  new  and  diverse  channels, 
were  noted  especially  on  parts  of 
the  Cane  River  between  Burnsville 
and  Big  Tom  Wilson's;  and  on  the 
South  Toe  near  Celo  (here  especial- 
ly scouring  of  bedrock  occurred). 
At  least  one  important  trout  stream, 
Big  Bald  Creek,  appeared  to  have 
entirely  escaped  damage,  either  to 
its  bed  or  to  its  aquatic  life. 

The  North  and  South  Toe  Rivers 
drain  North  Carolina's  most  pro- 
ductive mineral  area,  mica  and  feld- 
spar being  most  extensively  mined. 
As  a  result,  the  game  fish  waters  of 
the  system  have  suffered  greatly, 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  mile- 
age of  otherwise  fishable  water  hav- 
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ing  been  sacrificed.  Worst  results 
are  produced  by  the  so-called  "mica 
jigs,"  which  take  water  from  a 
stream  to  wash  clay,  quartz,  and 
other  impurities  from  mica  which 
has  been  run  through  a  grinding 
mill;  the  water  returned  to  the 
stream  is  thick  and  dark.  Such 
water  is  poured  into  the  North  Toe 
River  in  the  Plumtree  area,  Avery 
County,  and  in  the  Spruce  Pine 
area,  Mitchell  County;  into  Crab- 
tree  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  East 
Prong,  and  again  at  the  Spruce 
Pine-Burnsville  road  bridge,  where 
its  effect  is  especially  striking;  and 
into  the  South  Toe  in  the  Micaville 
area,  Yancey  County.  On  the  North 
Toe,  30  miles  of  stream  are  affected, 
including  6  miles  on  Crabtree 
Creek;  on  the  South  Toe,  about  7 
miles  of  stream  are  involved.  The 
effect  is  apparent  almost  the  entire 
30  miles  down  to  the  State  Line. 

bio-Chemical  data 

Chemical  analyses  showed  all  the 
waters  of  the  system  to  have  a  gas- 
eous content  entirely  favorable  to 
the  life  of  game  fish.  The  dissolved 
oxygen  ranged  from  7.14  parts  per 
million  up  to  8.44  parts  per  million, 
thus  considerably  above  the  lower 
limits  known  to  be  necessary.  The 
carbon  dioxide  ranged  from  6.3 
parts  per  million  down  to  1.90  parts 
per  million,  in  only  two  instances 
exceeding  4.0  parts  per  million. 

Game  fish  are  known  to  tolerate  a 
rather  wide  range  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity  in  their  environment, 
much  wider  than  the  range  found 
by  us  on  waters  of  the  Nolichucky 
River  system.  As  measured  by  the 
pH  value,  the  range  was  from  6.5 


(slightly  acid),  to  7.6  (slightly  al- 
kaline) . 

Temperature  data 

Afternoon  air  temperatures  on 
the  streams  of  the  Nolichucky  River 
system  in  late  August  and  early 
September  ranged  from  63°  F.  to 
84°  F. ;  they  possibly  seldom  exceed 
85°  F.  or  reach  90°  F.  Water  tem- 
peratures taken  at  the  same  time 
ranged  from  62°  F.  to  82°  F.  The 
higher  water  temperatures  were 
found  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
larger  streams,  indicating  waters 
not  suited  for  trout. 

Aquatic  Organisms 

Studies  of  fish-food  organisms  in 
the  waters  of  this  system  by  the 
Stream  Survey  Party  show  these 
waters,  like  those  of  the  New  River 
system,  to  be  relatively  poor. 
Thirty-two  stations  were  studied  on 
15  streams;  only  one  stream,  Big 
Bald  Creek,  was  considered  to  have 
a  rich  food  supply ;  10  stations  were 
evaluated  as  poor;  17  as  medium. 
At  ten  stations  on  four  major 
streams  where  exact  quantitative 
studies  were  made,  the  food  organ- 
isms ranged  in  number  from  23  per 
square  foot,  with  a  volume  of  0.20 
cc,  to  173  per  square  foot,  with  a 
volume  of  0.62  cc.  Cane  River  and 
Crabtree  Creek  (well  above  the 
mica  mill  at  the  mouth  of  East 
Prong)  have  a  considerably  better 
food  supply  than  either  the  North 
Toe  or  South  Toe  above  their  pol- 
luted areas.  The  South  Toe  was 
especially  deficient  in  fish  food. 

(To  Be  Continued  in  February  Issue) 

♦This  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Engels 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Stream  Survey  Party,  Joseph  King, 
Dean  Grove,  and  William  Hamnett. 
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FRANK  L.  PAGE  BELIEVES  ALL  ANIMALS  HAVE  PLACE 

IN  NATURE 


■^HE  name  of  Colonel  Frank  L. 

Page  of  Greensboro  is  synony- 
mous with  fox  hunting  in  North 
Carolina.  For  many  years  the 
Colonel  has  unceasingly  encouraged 
finer  ethics  in  the  sport  on  which  he 
has  become  a  national  authority. 
Colonel  Page  did  not  "come  from 


ment  I  experienced  at  a  meeting 
where  the  Colonel  was  present. 
Some  sixty  hunters  and  fishermen 
had  met  for  a  dinner  and  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  county 
sportsmen's  club.  Quite  naturally 
in  central  North  Carolina  the  quail 
hunters  present  at  such  a  meeting 


"A  good  pair  to  draw  to."    Fox  hounds  are  judged  from  the  ground  up.    Notice  round 
cat-like  feet,  straight  legs  directly  under  shoulder,  deep  chest,  arched  back,  long  pendu- 
lous ears;  all  help  make  up  a  real  fox  hound  type.    Photo  by  Chas.  A.  Farrell. 


Missouri"  but  unless  you  are  fairly 
sure  that  your  conservation  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  fox  and  fox 
hounds  have  factual  information  to 
back  up  your  statements  you  are 
liable  to  be  "called"  by  the  Colonel 
fcr  proof.  Whether  the  statement 
is  made  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  or  around  the  barnyard  his 
request  for  facts  may  be  "fired" 
directly  to  the  man. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  embarrass- 


far  outnumbered  the  fox  hunters. 
After  a  discussion  of  game  manage- 
ment the  time  came  for  election  of 
officers  to  head  the  organization  for 
improving  game  conditions.  Sev- 
eral men  were  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  finally  someone  nominated 
Colonel  Page.  Immediately  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  jokingly 
said,  "I  refuse  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation and  would  in  no  way  lead  such 
an  organization.     For  this  entire 


- 


evening  I  have  been  sitting  here  and 
the  fox  has  not  been  mentioned." 

The  Colonel  had  good  reason  for 
taking  this  action.  After  paying  his 
price  for  the  dinner  and  with  the 
large  number  of  fox  hunters  in  his 
county  he  felt  that  this  sport  should 
have  been  considered.  My  brief  dis- 
cussion had  been  mostly  about  quail, 
with  an  occasional  mention  of  the 
rabbit. 

The  rivalry  between  fox  hunters 
and  quail  hunters  has  existed  for 
many  years,  and  I  do  not  see  forth- 
coming, any  game  management 
understanding  between  these  two 
types  of  sportsmen.  However,  if 
more  thought  were  given  to  the 
actual  facts  underlying  the  relation 
of  small  game,  one  species  to  an- 
other, a  more  friendly  relation  would 
exist  between  these  hunters. 

This  is  just  where  the  Colonel 
tries  to  apply  his  remedy  for  good- 
will among  sportsmen.  He  has  often 
stated  that  nature  has  provided  a 
place  for  all  forms  of  animal  life  and 
that  he  would  never  want  to  see  any 
form  exterminated  from  the  earth. 
When  people  tell  him  that  foxes  are 
the  worst  enemy  of  quail,  he  asks 
them  how  manv  fox  stomachs  thev 
have  examined  which  have  contained 
quail  remains.  He  reminds  them 
that  rabbits,  rats  and  mice  are  the 
main  animal  food  items  of  the  fox 
and  that  except  where  numerous 
foxes  have  been  released,  in  all 
probability  there  are  still  enough 
rabbits,  rats  and  mice  to  go  around. 

He  does  not  try  to  make  people 
believe  that  foxes  will  not  eat 
chickens.  When  an  area  has  become 
over-populated  with  foxes  by  re- 
stocking, the  natural  foods  of  the 
fox  diminish.    Like  other  animals, 


the  fox  seeks  almost  any  source  of 
food  to  prevent  starvation  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  times  the  female 
fox  with  young  takes  chickens  be- 
cause they  are  easily  available. 

Because  the  fox  has  been  occasion- 
ally known  to  eat  a  crippled  quail 
Colonel  Page  cannot  understand 
why  the  fox  family  should  be  con- 
demned, neither  can  he  visualize  the 
people  declaring  a  war  on  quail  only 
because  they  eat  strawberries. 

Like  hunters  of  any  game  bird  or 
mammal  Colonel  Page  knows  how 
the  novice  fox  hunter  grabs  on  to 
every  superstition  he  hears  about 
foxes  and  fox  hounds.  Admitting 
that  foxes  perform  almost  unbeliev- 
able feats  in  their  cunning  habits  he 
does  not  place  the  gray  fox  in  the 
cat  family  because  of  its  climbing 
ability  (a  popular  belief  held  by 
many  fox  hunters.) 

The  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
ideas  advanced  for  managing  wild 
animals  would  be  greatly  reduced  if 
more  men  sought  out  the  facts  con- 
cerning these  ideas  as  does  this 
experienced  sportsman  and  fox 
hunter.  — E.  V.  Floyd. 


COVER 

Frank  L.  Page  with  a  champion 
pack  of  fox  hounds.  Photo  by  Chas. 
A.  Farrell. 


19  KINDS  OF  WHALE 

A  whale  may  be  a  whale  to  you, 
but  scientists  recognize  at  least  19 
kinds:  Blue,  sperm,  little  piked, 
right,  pygmy  right  sei.  finback, 
humpback,  gray,  bowhead.  bottle- 
nose.  True?s  beaked,  Cuvier's 
beaked,  pygmy  sperm,  blackfish  or 
pilot,  killer,  white,  false  killer,  and 
narwhal  whales. 
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FIELD  PROBLEM  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
R.F.D.  No.  2 
January  1,  1942 

Dear  Editor: 

In  this  section  of  the  country  we 
have  been  having  rapidly  increasing 
trouble,  the  past  few  years,  with 
foxes,  cats,  and  so-called  "wild 
dogs."  There  has  been  an  alarming 
decrease  in  the  rabbit  and  quail 
population  because  of  these  pred- 
ators. The  fox  hunters  refuse  to 
run  the  foxes  in  this  vicinity,  be- 
cause we  are  too  near  U.  S.  No.  1, 
and  they  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
dogs.  The  country  is  too  thickly 
populated  for  poisoning,  therefore, 
we  just  have  to  sit  back  and  watch 
our  game  population  dwindle  away. 
If  anyone  thinks  they  can  offer  a 
solution  to  our  problem,  we  would  be 
more  than  grateful  to  hear  from 
them. 

Just  so  there  won't  be  any  grounds 
for  argument  on  the  subject,  let  me 
explain  what  I  mean  by  "wild  dogs". 
They  are  nothing  more  than  dogs 
that  have  been  turned  loose  in  the 
woods  to  "shift"  for  themselves. 
They  have  acquired  all  the  cunning 
and  stealth  of  the  fox,  and  when 
cornered,  will  fight  with  the  vicious- 
ness  of  a  wolf.  The  mother  dog, 
with  a  new  born  litter,  is  one  animal 
I  don't  care  about  meeting,  unarmed. 
Very  often  they  run  in  packs,  and 
have  recently  proved  quite  a  menace 
to  livestock  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  have  been  given  the  credit  of 
killing  any  number  of  calves,  and 
several  full  grown  cows,  not  to  men- 
tion   the    countless    number  of 


chickens,  turkeys,  rabbits,  quail,  etc. 
The  people  here  have  shot  quite  a 
number,  lately.  I  have  personally, 
helped  account  for  21  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  object  in  this  letter  is  just  to 
say,  "fellows,  if  you  have  any  dogs 
or  cats  you  don't  want  to  keep,  for 
pete's  sake,  do  something  with  them 
other  than  turn  them  loose  to  become 
a  menace  to  our  livestock  and  wild- 
life." 

— Frank  Chappell,  Jr. 


BEAR  GOES  STRONG  FOR  CORN, 
THE  KIND  YOU  EAT— NOT  DRINK 

We  can't  speak  for  all  black  bears, 
but  at  least  one  member  of  the  clan 
in  North  Carolina  went  strong  for 
corn — the  eating  kind. 

When  Andy  Ray,  a  predator 
hunter  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  doing  some 
routine  work  with  Joe  C.  Rabb  and 
T.  C.  Jones,  the  three  men  found  a 
383-pound  black  bear  caught  in  a 
trap.  The  trap  had  been  set  by  a 
Pasquotank  County  farmer  who 
was  tired  of  having  the  bear  raid 
the  corn  fields. 

Mr.  Bear  must  have  had  a  vora- 
cious appetite.  Dr.  Reinard  Har- 
kema,  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, examined  the  contents  of  the 
bear's  stomach  and  intestines  and 
found  35  pounds  of  red,  white,  and 
yellow  corn. 

That's  a  lot  of  corn  for  an  after- 
noon snack. 


Bats  drink  by  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  a  still  pool  or  open  water 
and  dipping  down  repeatedly  and 
scooping  up  the  water  as  they  fly. 
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CAROLINA  BEAGLE  TRIALS 


"J"he  first  American  Ken- 
nel Clnb  licensed  field 
trial  of  the  Carolina  Beagle 
Club  was  held  at  Starmount 
Farm,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  November  17-21. 

Entries  for  the  trial 
came  from  many  sections 
of  the  country,  including 
the  states  of  Florida,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Canada. 

Winners  were: 

13-INCH  PACKS  (Five) 

Iossippi  Beagles  owned 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Alston,  Tupelo, 
Miss. 


R.  R.  Rliyne  of  Charlotte,  icith  ''Judy" — winner  of 
15-inch  hitch  class. 


13-INCH  ALL  AGE  DOGS 

Guinn's  Shorty,  owned  by  S.  G. 
Setzer. 


Chas.  E.  Weston  of  Greensboro,  icith  part  of 
his  pack  of  13-inch  registered  beagles. 


15-INCH  ALL  AGE  DOGS 

Susquehanna  Napoleon  owned  by 
C.  Bertrand  Leitner. 

BENCH  SHOW  (All  Classes) 

Best  in  Show,  Koontz's  Rose 
owned  by  G.  Fred  Koontz,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. 

15-INCH  PACKS  (Five) 

Tantivy  Beagles  II,  owned  by 
Hon.  Bennett  H.  Perry,  Hender- 
son, N.  C. 

13-INCH  ALL  AGE  BITCHES 
Russell's  Tone,  owned  by  An- 
drew N.  Kvist. 

15-INCH  ALL  AGE  BITCHES 
Rhyne's  Judy,  owned  by  Robt. 
R.  Rhyne,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

From:  CHARLES  E.  WESTON, 

Field  Trial  Secretary. 
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Be  Careful — Lei's  avoid  starting  wild  fires  like  this  one.  Thousands  of  acres  of  deer 
range  in  eastern  counties  ivere  burned  over  last  spring.    Photo  by  N.  G.  Forest  Service. 


EDENTON. — HOW  OLD 
IS  A  GROWN-UP  SHAD? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies, 
at  present,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  1,000  pieces. 

If  you  are  patient,  however,  ac- 
cording to  E.  H.  Hollis,  aquatic  biol- 
ogist of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, and  R.  C.  Hammer  of  the 
Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory, 
the  answer  will  probably  be  fished 
up  in  a  few  years. 

The  story  is  bound  up  with  recent 
tagging  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Service's  Edenton  hatchery. 
There,  1,000  pond-reared  juvenile 
shad  about  4  inches  long  were 
tagged  by  internal  insertion  of  tiny 
celluloid  markers.  The  fish  were 
first  quieted  in  ice-water,  then  the 
tags  inserted.  Afterward,  they  were 
held  in  tanks  of  physiological  saline 
solution  for  observation  of  mortal- 
ity and  possible  loss  of  the  tags.  A 
while  later  they  were  planted  near 


the  hatchery  in  a  creek  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Chowan  River. 
'  The  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
said  Hollis  and  Hammer,  is  to  de- 
termine how  long  it  takes  shad  to 
reach  maturity  and  to  estimate  the 
mortality  of  shad  from  the  time 
they  leave  fresh  water  until  they  re- 
turn to  spawn.  It  is  thought  that 
shad  remain  at  sea  three  or  four 
years,  and  so  results  from  this  ex- 
periment are  not  expected  for  sev- 
eral years. 


FEED  THE  BIRDS 

Housewives  are  urged  to  feed 
table  scraps  to  songbirds  during 
winter.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
officials  point  out,  however,  that 
bread  crumbs,  meat,  and  other  food 
should  not  be  thrown  on  the  snow 
covered  ground.  Instead,  a  space 
should  be  cleared  so  that  the  food 
will  not  be  buried  from  sight.  Bird 
stores  usually  sell  seeds  that  are  also 
relished  by  the  feathered  creatures. 
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poR  MANY  years  farmers  over  the 
South  and  Southeast  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  "Clean  Farm- 
ing." This  practice  entails  intensive 
cultivation  and  seasonal  shrubbing 
and  burning  of  hedgerows,  fence- 
rows  and  ditchbanks.  This  form  of 
management  has  been  followed 
without  due  regard  to  wildlife,  and 
apparently  in  many  instances  small 


HEDGEROW  MANAGBI 
REFERENCE  TO 


By  WALLA( 


On  our  wildlife  experiment  farm, 
located  11  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh 
in  Wake  County,  N.  C,  we  have  been 


mm 


Annual  shrubbing  of  this  ditchbank  did  not  save  the  owner  any  farm  land. 


farm  game  species  and  small  song 
and  insect  eating  birds  have  suf- 
fered. 

In  an  effort  to  know  the  farmers' 
reasons  for  these  management  prac- 
tices we  have  contacted  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  from 
the  many  farming  sections  of  North 
Carolina.  The  question  asked  was, 
"Why  do  you  shrub  and  burn  your 
hedgerows  and  ditchbanks  each 
season?"  One  of  the  principle 
answers  received  was,  "To  control 
insect  pests". 


conducting  a  study  relative  to  in- 
sect populations  of  hedgerows  in  re- 
lation to  farm  crop  pests.  Our 
study  has  shown  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  insect  pests  are  found  in  the 
field  crops  themselves  than  in  the 
adjacent  hedgerows  and  ditchbanks 
during  certain  seasons.  During  the 
summer  season  of  1940  we  found 
that  99  percent  of  the  insects  col- 
lected from  fields  of  cabbage  were 
pests  on  the  cabbage.  (Chiefly 
Murgantia  histrionica  Hahn.)  From 
a  field  of  tobacco  we  found  that  87 
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percent  were  destructive  (Epitrix 
sp.)  ;  from  cotton  25  percent  and 
from    green    beans    35  percent. 


This  is"  significant  when  we  realize 
that  ther,e  were  -nore  than  «^ve  tines 
as  many' beneficial  as  destructive  in- 
sects hibernating  per  square  yard  in 
the  hedgerows. 

We  know  that  certain  beneficial 
insects  help  to  control  other  insects 
many  of  which  may  become  harm- 
ful, although  the  extent  to  which  in- 
sects help  control  each  other  prob- 


A  managed  hedgerow  has  a  definite  place  on  farm  land.    Refuge  for  birds  and  rabbits  is 
provided  in  this  80-acre  field.    Bicolor  lespedeza  (a  woody  shrub)  was  used  in  establish- 
ing this  hedgeroiu. 


Whereas  an  average  of  all  hedge- 
rows revealed  that  only  7  percent  of 
the  insects  present  were  destructive. 

Even  during  the  winter  a  greater 
number  of  beneficial  than  destruc- 
tive insects  are  found  hibernating  in 
the  hedgerows.  For  example,  during 
the  hibernating  season  of  1939-40 
the  hedgerows  had  an  average  of  6.5 
beneficial  and  1.2  destructive  insects 
per  square  yard.  In  1940-41  the 
hedgerows  averaged  27.7  beneficial 
against  5.6  destructive  insects  per 
square  yard. 


ably  never  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
However  if  hedgerows  consistently 
harbor  more  beneficial  than  harmful 
insects  as  was  the  case  indicated  by 
the  above  study,  it  may  well  be 
found  that  properly  managed  hedge- 
row cover  may  cause  a  decrease 
rather  than  an  increase  in  harmful 
insects.  The  destruction  of  these  in- 
sects by  other  insects  goes  on  con- 
tinuously. Some  of  these  small 
animals  eat  the  eggs  of  other  insects, 
while  still  other  kinds  or  their  young 
feed  on  the  grubs  or  larvae  which 
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hatch  from  the  eggs. '  Some  of  the 
msects  have  cannabi'listic  habits  and 
destroy  their'owh  kind, 'while  many 
other  adult  insects  live  by  eating 
other  adult  insects.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  powerful  preying  on  the  less 
powerful  or  the  unfortunate.  The 
killing  of  our  larger  wild  animals  by 
other  wild  animals  is  not  half  as 
brutal  or  ruthless  as  the  incessant 
hunting  and  killing  among  insects. 

Gossard,  (1909)  an  American  En- 
tomologist once  said  that:  "Except 
for  the  check  put  upon  insect  multi- 
plication through  warfare  within  the 
insect  household,  whereby  one  spe- 
cies of  insect  destroys  its  relatives, 
no  informed  naturalist  could  expect 
the  survival  of  the  human  race  for  a 
period  longer  than  5  to  6  years." 

Metcalf  and  Flint  (1928)  in  writ- 
ing of  the  value  of  insect  predators 
said:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  keeping  the 
plant-feeding  insects  from  over- 
whelming the  rest  of  the  world  is 
that  they  are  fed  upon  by  other  in- 
sects.— Man  will  probably  never  be 
able  to  do  as  much  in  controlling  his 
insect  enemies  as  his  insect  friends 
do  for  him." 

A  few  farmers  mentioned  other 
reasons  for  destroying  hedgerows 
and  other  field  cover  such  as  the  un- 
sightliness  caused  by  such  growth, 
and  the  hindrance  to  drainage  in 
some  sections.  These  are  justifiable 
objections  in  many  instances  be- 
cause the  hedgerows  and  ditch  banks 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  usefulness  for 
game.  On  the  other  hand  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  increasing 
game  and  other  desirable  forms  of 
wildlife  are  anxious  to  find  out  how 
these  kinds  of  field  cover  can  be 


managed  to  prevent  unsightliness 
and  hindrance  to  drainage  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  farmer  in 
other  ways. 

Properly  developed  and  managed 
hedgerows  may  have  one  or  more  of 
several  different  uses.  In  many  sec- 
tions they  are  serving  as  wind 
breaks  and  thereby  helping  to  con- 
serve both  soil  and  moisture.  Mois- 
ture conserving  windbreaks  are  used 
to  some  extent  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  people  interested  in 
wildlife  conservation  in  many  gov- 
ernment and  state  agencies  are 
interested  in  plants  which  can  be 
grown  in  hedgerows  and  other  field 
cover  which  will  prevent  soil  erosion 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  fruits, 
nuts  or  other  products  for  the 
farmer.  Our  work  on  the  experi- 
mental farm  shows  that  hedgerows 
serve  as  travel  lanes  and  as  nesting- 
quarters  for  small  farm  game  as 
evidenced  by  our  finding  a  rabbit 
nest  with  five  young  rabbits  on 
April  8,  1941.  On  the  night  of 
March  26,  1941,  we  flushed  one  covey 
of  eighteen  quail  from  one  hedgerow 
while  control  burning  it.  May  19, 
1941,  we  found  three  quail  nests  in 
two  hedgerows  with  a  total  of  35 
eggs.  Aside  from  the  frequent  day- 
time flushings,  many  quail  roosts 
have  been  found,  which  indicate  that 
one  particular  hedgerow  has  ap- 
parently been  headquarters  for  at 
least  one  covey  of  quail  for  the  past 
two  years.  This  has  been  shown  by 
our  field  study. 

During  the  summer  nesting  season 
of  1940,  a  total  of  sixteen  song  and 
insect-eating  birds  were  found  nest- 
ing in  five  different  hedgerows  on 
the  experimental  farm.  This  was  a 
concentration  of  over  five  nests  per 
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acre.  Up  to  July  1941,  a  total  of 
twenty-one  birds  nests  (including 
three  quail  nests)  have  been  found 
in  four  hedgerows  on  the  same  farm 
with  an  average  of  10.5  bird  nests 
per  acre  of  hedgerow. 

In  the  management  of  hedgerows 
it  is  recommended  that  small  woody 
plants  such  as  black  cherry,  sumac, 
wild  plum,  privet,  mulberry,  sassa- 
fras, elderberry,  and  blackberry  and 
pokeberry  not  be  shrubbed.  Ex- 
amples of  plants  recommended  for 
removal  are  pine,  sweetgum,  poplar, 
birch,  oak,  hickory,  elm  and  many 
others. 

In  view  of  the  present  system  of 
shrubbing  and  burning  hedgerow 
vegetation  it  is  suggested  that  if 
hedgerows  are  shrubbed  in  alternate 
100-foot  strips  or  blocks  it  would 
save  denuding  the  area  for  its  entire 
length  at  any  one  time  and  allow 
some  of  the  vegetation  to  remain  as 
cover  for  wildlife. 

Similarly,  ditchbanks  may  be  man- 
aged. Alternate  sides  are  shrubbed 
during  alternate  years. 


HOW  TO  ATTRACT  BIRDS 

Many  birds  can  be  attracted  to  a 
garden  by  offering  them  food,  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter.  Popu- 
lar with  feathered  creatures  is  a 
peanut-butter  board,  which  is  easily 
constructed.  Two  holes  are  bored 
through  a  2-by-4.  Small  platforms 
are  attached  beneath  the  holes  on 
either  side  of  the  board,  which  may 
be  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  When  the  holes  are  stuffed 
with  peanut-butter  or  some  other 
delicacy,  not  only  birds  but  squirrels 
are  attracted  to  the  food  cache. 


FISHERMEN'S 
DICTIONARY 

In  anticipation  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Fishing  Fair  of  1941,  which  got 
under  way  at  Chesapeake  and 
North  Beaches  on  September  5,  The 
Calvert  Independent  offered  its 
readers  this  fishing  glossary: 

Fishing — A  disease,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure.  In  extreme  cases 
the  fever  can  be  reduced  by  placing 
the  patient  in  the  hot  sun  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

Fishing  Camp — A  place  to  eat 
half-cooked  food,  fight  insects  and 
play  poker.  Liveliest  hours  are 
from  midnight  to  dawn.  Camping 
trips  are  often  spoiled  by  screwballs 
who  insist  on  going  fishing. 

Bait — A  couple  of  cases  of  good 
cold  beer  and  a  ham,  tongue  or  liver- 
wurst  sandwich. 

Guide — Conversationalist  whose 
job  it  is  to  protect  the  fish  by  taking 
you  where  they  ain't. 

Rod — A  sporty  name  for  a  fish- 
pole  costing  over  $5.  Rods  are  sold 
by  weight.  The  lighter  the  rod,  the 
heavier  the  tax. 

Reel — A  coffee  grinder  invented 
by  Satan  and  designed  to  snarl  at 
critical  moments,  thus  inducing 
lurid  and  profuse  profanity. 

Creel — An  icebox  in  which  to  keep 
refreshments. 

Whopper — A  term  to  describe  the 
fish — any  fish — however  small,  that 
got  away. 

— From  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
 •  

The  American  golden-eye  is  an  ex- 
pert diving  duck.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  officials  have  received  re- 
ports of  golden-eyes  remaining 
under  water  for  55  seconds. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NOLICHUCKY 
RIVER  SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  William  L.  Engels 

(Continued  from  January  issue) 


Present  distribution  and  Status  of 
game  fish 

As  previously  discussed,  much  of 
the  Toe  drainage  has  been  rendered 
unfit,  or  at  least  less  suitable,  for 
fish  existence  by  the  introduction  of 
mica  washings.  Seining  revealed  a 
number  of  species  present  in  the 
most  badly  polluted  waters,  so  it  is 
believed  that  the  pollution  is  not  di- 
rectly lethal  in  its  action  on  fish 
life.  However,  the  damage  is  done 
by  the  mica  particles  collecting  in 
great  amounts  to  form  large  bars, 
which  in  many  sections  completely 
cover  the  stream  bottom.  Thus  the 
habitat  of  aquatic  insects  and  other 
bottom  organisms  is  destroyed  and 
such  life  eventually  smothered  out. 
The  effect  of  the  pollution  on  fish  is 
therefore  probably  an  indirect  one, 
acting  through  reduction  of  food 
supply  and  destruction  of  habitat. 

The  North  Toe  receives  three  trib- 
utaries which  are  very  nice  trout 
streams:  The  main  headwater, 
Horse  Creek,  and  Roaring  Creek. 
Brook  trout  are  fairly  abundant  in 
all  three.  Brown  and  rainbow  oc- 
cur only  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
main  stream  above  Newland.  Be- 
tween Newland  and  Plumtree  are 
12  miles  of  stream  sparsely  popu- 
lated with  smallmouth  bass.  How- 
ever, this  section  of  stream  appears 
to  be  much  better  suited  to  brown 
trout.  Below  Plumtree  the  North 
Toe  is  badly  polluted  and  although 
bass  are  reported  to  be  present, 


their  numbers  are  few.  The  head- 
waters of  Crabtree  Creek,  a  lower 
tributary  of  the  North  Toe,  contain 
several  miles  of  brook  trout  water. 
The  West  Prong  of  the  stream  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  this  spe- 
cies. 

The  South  Toe  contains  about  13 
miles  of  trout  water  lying  below  the 
Pisgah  Forest  boundary.  Here  rain- 
bow are  common  in  occurrence,  but 
not  abundant.  From  this  portion 
of  the  stream  to  its  junction  with 
the  North  Toe  very  few  game  fish 
are  present.  Pollution  is  even  more 
evident  here  than  on  the  North  Toe. 
However,  it  is  reported  that  small- 
mouth  bass  are  occasionally  taken. 

The  Cane  River  contains  about  22 
miles  of  potentially  good  small- 
mouth  bass  water,  although  at  the 
present  time  the  species  is  not  found 
abundantly.  Its  range  extends  up 
the  river  to  an  elevation  of  about 
2,800  feet.  The  stream  above  Pensa- 
cola  is  reported  to  provide  good 
rainbow  fishing.  However,  this  por- 
tion of  the  stream  and  its  tributa- 
ries are  almost  entirely  controlled 
by  private  clubs. 

The  Toe  River  receives  several 
tributaries,  Little  Rock,  Big  Rock, 
Pigeon  Roost,  and  Poplar  Creeks, 
the  headwaters  of  which  provide 
about  15  miles  of  water  very  well 
suited  to  brook  trout.  The  lower 
portions  of  these  streams  are  mostly 
lacking  in  game  fish.  In  Big  Rock 
and  Little  Rock  Creeks,  however, 
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rainbow  and  brown  trout  have  been 
stocked  below  the  zone  occupied  by 
brook  trout.  Although  they  do  not 
occur  abundantly  here,  they  are  oc- 
casionally taken  from  these  waters. 

As  described  previously,  the 
Nolichucky  leaves  North  Carolina 
through  a  wild,  rugged  gorge.  The 
fish  in  these  waters  most  sought 
after  by  the  local  fishermen  are  two 
species  of  catfish;  one  the  yellow 
cat,  and  the  other  a  variety  of  chan- 
nel cat.  The  latter  species  has  been 
taken  weighing  as  much  as  18 
pounds.  The  fast  water  of  the 
gorge  would  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  smallmouth  bass, 
but  this  species  occurs  in  only  rela- 
tively small  numbers.  Its  abundance 
may  be  affected  by  the  pollution 
from  the  mica  industries  which  is 
still  in  evidence  even  at  this  dis- 
tance from  its  point  of  introduction. 

Leased  and  private  waters 

The  waters  of  the  North  Toe  are 
all  open  to  the  public,  except  Crab- 
tree  Creek  which  is  privately  main- 
tained and  closed,  from  near  the 
Spruce  Pine-Burnsville  Road  to  the 
mouth  of  East  Prong.  The  South 
Toe  is  privately  maintained,  and 
closed  to  public  fishing  from  the  Mt. 
Mitchell  refuge  down  to  Rock  Creek, 
below  Busick.  The  headwater 
stream  of  the  Cane  River,  below  the 
Pisgah  Forest,  is  maintained  as  a 
club  stream,  down  to  Pensacola; 
non-members  may  obtain  fishing 
permits  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  day. 
Cattail  Creek  is  similarly  operated 
and  the  fee  is  $4.00  per  day.  A 
short  section  of  the  Cane  near 
Burnsville,  above  the  dam,  is  pri- 
vately maintained  and  permits  are 


sold  at  $0.25  daily  or  $2.00  for  the 
season. 

Management  recommended 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Stream  Survey 
Party,  the  waters  of  the  Nolichucky 
River  system  comprise  111  miles  of 
game  fish  waters.  Of  this  total,  89 
miles  are  recommended  for  trout,  31 
miles  for  brook  (speckled  or  moun- 
tain) trout,  31  miles  for  rainbow 
trout,  and  27  miles  for  brown  trout. 
The  remaining  22  miles  are  desig- 
nated as  best  suited  to  smallmouth 
bass.  The  73  miles  of  water  on  the 
larger  streams  polluted  by  washings 
from  mica  mills  and  jigs  are  not 
considered  suitable  for  manage- 
ment at  the  present  time. 


PISCIVOROUS  PLANTS 

Carnivorous  plants  are  well  known 
to  science  and  the  layman.  Less 
well  known  to  both,  however,  is  the 
piscivorous,  or  fish-eating  plant,  the 
greater  bladderwort  ( Utriculavia 
vulgaris),  a  British  native.  It  def- 
initely catches,  or  entangles,  and 
eats  small  fish — perch,  especially. 
In  most  cases  it  seizes  them  by  the 
head,  but  sometimes  by  the  tail.  The 
plant  is  bladderlike  in  appearance, 
a  sort  of  free-floating  "stomach" 
which  bears  "above  the  water  hand- 
some yellow  flowers,"  forming  "an 
ornament  to  ponds."  The  fish-trap- 
ping stomachs  are  below  the  sur- 
face, connected  to  the  top  portion 
by  rootlike  branches. 


The  blue  whale  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  animal  that  has  ever  lived 
on  the  earth.  One  has  been  reported 
to  be  105  feet  long. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


McATEE  VISITS  RALEIGH 

Dr.  W.  L.  McAtee,  Technical  Ad- 
visor, office  of  the  Director  of  The 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  visited 
Raleigh,  January  5  and  6.  Dr.  Mc- 
Atee, frequently  referred  to  as  the 


W.  L.  McAtee 


founder  of  modern  wildlife  manage- 
ment, took  time  out  from  his  Florida 
vacation  to  talk  with  Commissioner 
James  and  his  Game  and  Fish 
Division  Staff,  and  Dr.  Z.  P.  Metcalf, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
State  College.  Of  all  the  men  who 
visit  the  Game  Division  Offices  no 
one  is  more  highly  respected  than 
Dr.  McAtee.  His  contributions  to 
sound  wildlife  management  have 
been  numerous. 


I  talked  with  Frank  Turner  at 
Chapel  Hill,  who  had  three  young 
squirrels.    The  mother  of  the  squir- 


rels had  been  shot  by  a  hunter.  On 
November  1st  these  squirrels  were 
hairless  and  with  unopened  eyes. 
Fifteen  days  later  the  young  died 
with  eyes  yet  unopened,  showing 
that  they  could  not  have  been  born 
much  before  the  middle  of  October. 
JAMES  C.  DARSIE, 

Field  Biologist. 


WHITE  QUAIL  FEATHERS 

Mr.  L.  B.  Parker  of  Raleigh 
brought  to  the  Game  Division  Office 
several  perfectly  white  feathers 
from  a  quail  which  he  had  killed  in 
Franklin  County.  He  said  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  feathers 
were  of  the  normal  color.  This  was 
the  only  bird  noticed  in  a  covey  of 
ten  which  had  this  odd  coloration. 

An  albino  quail  is  on  exhibit  in 
the  State  Museum  but  only  rarely  is 
the  hunter  able  to  report  the  killing 
of  one  of  these  birds. 


SHOOTS  COW  WHILE 
NIGHT  HUNTING 

Dave  Cromartie  (colored)  while 
hunting  deer  at  night  shot  a  cow, 
mistaking  it  for  a  deer.  The  hunter 
had  taken  his  seat  in  a  tree  and  as 
the  animal  came  under  him  he  fired. 
County  Protector  E.  W.  Woodell 
arrested  the  Negro  for  hunting  deer 
at  night  and  hunting  in  closed 
season.  In  recorders  court  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  the  defendant  was  fined 
$100.00  with  $33.50  cost.  He  paid 
the  $133.50  for  his  game  law  viola- 
tions. It  was  not  learned  what  he 
paid  for  the  cow. 
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SEEKS  ADVICE  ABOUT 
MARKETING  LESPEDEZA  SEED 

Wadesboro,  N.  C,  R.  No.  3 
Jan.  12th,  1942 

Mr.  R.  Bruce  Etheridge, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  you  for  some  advice 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  you 
some  of  my  experience.  About  five 
years  ago  I  started  a  wildlife  project 
and  now  have  our  farm  well  stocked 
with  quail. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  seed 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  my  project 
was  some  sericea  lespedeza  mixed 
with  other  seed.  Later  I  saved  125 
pounds  of  sericea  seed  alone  to  get 
more  to  sow,  not  thinking  about  it 
becoming  profitable.  This  year  I 
have  harvested  more  than  a  ton  of 
seed.  What  I  want  to  know  is  where 
is  the  place  to  dispose  of  them  at  the 
best  price.  I  have  been  offered  15^ 
per  pound  by  dealers. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  M.  E.  LOWRY. 


WHITE  HERONS  SCARCE 

There  are  only  between  700  and 
800  great  white  herons  in  the  world, 
and  all  are  concentrated  in  southern 
Florida,  where  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  maintains  two  national 
wildlife  refuges  to  protect  the  spe- 
cies. 


More  than  80,200  migratory 
waterfowl  were  tagged  with  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  bands 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  When 
birds  bearing  these  numbered  bands 
are  recovered  by  man,  he  gets  defi- 
nite information  about  their  flight 
habits. 


15  11 
— 

ROBIN  HAS  INCREASED 

Not  only  game  birds  but  the  small 
song  and  insectivorous  birds  seem 
to  participate  in  shifts  of  migration 
routes  and  breeding  ranges. 

In  Colonial  times  the  familiar 
robin  was  far  less  abundant  than  it 
is  today.  Probably  the  bird  was 
confined  by  the  limited  number  of 
areas  of  natural  clearings.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  white  men  who 
pushed  westward,  clearing  the  for- 
ests for  farms  and  towns,  the  robin 
spread  from  its  localized  areas  into 
the  new  clearings.  Being  tolerant 
of  human  beings,  the  robin  has  since 
become  so  abundant  that  its  range 
is  almost  continuous  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 


WATERFOWL  FLYWAYS 

Of  the  four  flyways,  the  geo- 
graphic regions  in  which  the  com- 
plex migration  routes  of  migratory 
birds  are  grouped,  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  has  the  largest  population 
of  waterfowl,  according  to  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. 


FUR  ANIMAL 

The  muskrat  is  the  most  common 
commercial  fur  animal  in  the  United 
States. 


NOT  RELIABLE 

The  number  of  points  on  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  is  not  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  animal's  age. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  60,000,000  Americans  are  in- 
terested in  wildlife  activities  of  one 
form  or  another. 
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HAS  MR.  BOBWHITE  MOVED  HIS  RESIDENCE? 


y^E  hear  report  after  report  of 
quail  using  woodlands  and 
thickets  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  During 
the  early  season,  hunters  have  locat- 
ed as  many  as  six  coveys  of  birds 
within  a  radius  of  one  mile,  while 
on  some  hunts  later  during  the 
season  they  have  failed  to  locate 
more  than  one  covey  over  the  same 
field  land.  Similar  cases  are  report- 
ed throughout  North  Carolina — 
especially  from  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion. 

Most  quail  hunters  generally 
agree  that  quail  after  having  been 
disturbed  by  dogs  and  hunters  are 
more  difficult  to  locate  later  in  the 
season.  However,  experiences  of 
many  hunters  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  reveal  that  quail  are 
found  to  a  greater  extent  in  dense 
thicket  cover  and  woodland  than 
they  were  even  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  opinions  of  most  ac- 
tive hunters  are  to  the  effect 
that  quail  have  not  decreased 
during  the  past  decade.  With 
good  dogs  making  thorough 
coverage  of  woodlands  between 
fields,  lost  coveys  are  many 
times  located.  However,  the 
easy  field  hunting  once  enjoyed 
has  for  the  most  part  changed 
to  double  time  shooting  in  thick 
woody  cover. 

Some  hunters  still  enjoy  fine 
field  shooting  one  hour  before 
dusk  but  others  say  the  birds 
are  located  in  the  midst  of 
thick,  cut  over  woodland  equal- 
ly as  often  during  this  late 
hour. 


Whether  or  not  the  birds  actually 
spend  more  time  in  woody  areas 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  it  does 
seem  to  be  more  difficult  to  find 
them.  Hunters  list  many  factors  as 
probable  causes  for  the  difficulty  in 
finding  quail:  majority  of  coveys 
located  have  been  where  shrub,  vine 
and  tree  cover  predominates;  in- 
creased use  of  legumes,  particu- 
larly lespedeza,  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  food  at  the  fields  edges, 
allowing  birds  to  feed  quickly  and 
move  back  to  woody  cover;  lack 
of  small  areas  of  woody  cover  in 
and  between  fields  which  have  grad- 
ually disappeared;  birds  seek  woods 
as  a  safer  place,  resulting  from  in- 
creased hunting;  when  flushed, 
birds  fly  farther  causing  hunters  to 
lose  direction  of  their  flight. 

It  does  sound  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  any  ground  dwelling  bird 
sought  after  to  the  extent  that  our 


Pokeberry — A  late  winter  food  sought  after  by 
quail.  During  February  and  March  the  seeds  of 
pokeberry  remain  on  the  plant  in  good  condition. 
Volunteers  in  old  tobacco  beds,  field  borders  and 

hedgerows. 
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Dwarf  Sumac — A  quail  food  available  through  the  winter.  Is  eaten  sparingly  by  quail 
but  available  during  heavy  snows.    Volunteers  on  idle  nooks  and  corners.    A  desirable 

plant  which  also  volunteers  on  hedgerows. 


bobwhite  has  been,  would  not  gen- 
erally venture  across  a  large  field 
of  pure  lespedeza  when  an  abund- 
ance of  these  plants,  loaded  with 
seed  until  late  winter,  can  be  found 
nearby  thick  tangles  of  escape  cover. 
The  woody  cover  also  produces  fruit 
and  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  quail. 


FIELD  TRIALS  TO  BE 

The  Carolina  Amateur  Field  Trial 
Association  will  hold  its  annual 
trials  on  March  23-24.  The  trials 
will  be  run  for  the  second  year  on 
the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Area  at  Hoff- 
man. 

Among  some  of  the  dogs  to  be 
entered  will  be  Mr.  E.  S.  TherrelFs 
"Sandy's  Sport,"  all  age  winner  last 
year,  and  one  of  this  year's  OLit- 


With  the  alteration  of  farming 
methods  during  the  past  few  years 
and  the  hunters  annual  pursuit  of 
this  bird  there  can  be  no  wonder  as 
to  why  the  quail  has  changed  its 
habits.  Yes,  we  believe  the  bob- 
white  is  becoming  more  of  a  brush 
and  woodland  resident. 


HELD  AT  HOFFMAN 

standing  pointer  puppy  winners 
"Atlanta,"  which  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Deane  Hundley. 

Cabins  for  lodging  are  available 
at  the  Recreation  Park,  one  mile 
from  the  scene  of  the  trials. 

A.  L.  Maynor  of  Fayetteville  is 
president  of  the  Association  and  D. 
K.  Sing  of  Charlotte,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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ALBINO  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 
KILLED  IN  WAKE  COUNTY- 
FIRST  RECORD  IN  STATE 


Frank  Cliappell  and  wild  cottontail  rabbit 
he  killed. 


While  on  a  rabbit  hunt  during 
January,  Frank  Chappell,  Wake 
Forest  youth,  stepped  on  a  brush 
pile  to  scare  out  a  cottontail.  A 
cottontail  rabbit  did  come  from  the 
brush  but  not  only  was  part  of  its 
tail  white,  the  body  was  covered 
with  white  hair.  The  "ghost"  rab- 
bit showed  all  the  running  charac- 
teristics employed  by  rabbits  of 
normal  color.  After  the  dogs  had 
chased  the  rabbit  for  a  few  minutes 
Chappell  shot  the  strange  creature. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brimley  of  the  State 
Museum  examined  the  specimen 
and  identified  it  as  an  albino  cotton- 
tail rabbit.  The  animal  had  pink 
eyes.    A  few  light  grayish  hairs 


PERSONNEL  OF  GAME  AND 
INLAND  FISHERIES  DIVISION 
TO  ASSIST  IN  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

*"We  believe  that  each  one  of  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have 
today  offered  the  services  of  our  en- 
tire field  force  to  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  to  cooperate  with  the 
Aircraft  Warning  Service.  Your 
services  have  also  been  offered  to 
the  State  Salvage  Committee,  Mr. 
James  B.  Vogler,  Secretary.  Both 
of  these  offices  have  accepted  your 
tendered  services. 

We  are  asking  that  you  carry  out 
these  duties  in  connection  with  your 
regular  work  and  feel  that  in  doing 
so  we  are  only  giving  you  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  one  of  your  pa- 
triotic duties.  These  additional 
duties  should  not  interfere  with 
your  regular  work.  Details  will  be  < 
furnished  you  by  both  of  these  of- 
fices." Hinton  James, 

Commissioner. 

*Reprint  of  memorandum  to  Field  Men. 

 ©  

IZAAC  WALTON  LEAGUE 

TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 

The  twentieth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Izaac  Walton  League  of 
America  will  be  held  March  26,  27 
and  28  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
Chicago. 

 9  

The  caribou,  the  American  rein- 
deer, ranges  farther  north  than  any 
other  member  of  the  deer  family. 

appeared  above  the  nose  but  could 
be  detected  only  after  very  close 
observation.  Dr.  Brimley  said  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  albino 
cottontail  before. 
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FISH  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  1942 

By  Willis  King 


■pHE  accompanying  tables  list  the 
fish  distributed  from  North  Car- 
olina State  Hatcheries  during  1941. 
The  distribution  of  all  species  of 
trout  is  given  in  Table  1,  and  that  of 
all  warm-water  species  in  Table  2. 
The  year  1941  is  the  first  that 
weight  records  were  kept  of  all  fish 
distributed.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  direct  compari- 
son with  the  output  of  former  years. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  states  that  the  need  is  for 
larger  fish,  rather  than  more  and 
more  fry  and  small  fingerlings.  Our 
stocking  and  fishing  records  indi- 
cate that  we  too  will  profit  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  program.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  orders  for  trout 
eggs  were  reduced  by  half  for  1942. 


This  will  make  a  greater  amount  of 
space  and  food  available  for  the  fish 
being  cared  for.  Our  goal  for  1942 
is  larger  and  better  quality  fish. 

Feed  cookers  are  being  installed 
at  most  of  the  hatcheries,  so  that 
less  expensive  foods  can  be  utilized. 
Several  materials  are  being  tried  in 
order  to  institute  savings  in  this 
item. 

The  fish  produced  at  the  State 
Hatcheries  serve  a  valuable  purpose 
in  providing  stock  for  new  ponds 
and  lakes,  and  replenish  fish  in 
waters  where  natural  reproduction 
is  impossible,  and  to  augment  fish- 
ing in  waters  where  the  angling 
pressure  is  greater  than  nature's 
ability  to  produce. 


TABLE  1. — TROUT  DISTRIBUTED  FROM  STATE  HATCHERIES,  1941 


Hatchery 

Brook 

Raixbow 

Brow>- 

Total 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

Roaring  Gap..  - 

140.661 

1.694 

87. 659 

185 

74.800 

602 

3a3.120 

2.481 

Wavnesville  „   

722.225 

5.394.5 

745. 975 

4.325.5 

1.000 

30 

1.469.200 

9.7.50 

Boone*.  

311.045 

3,403 

77.000 

796 

338.045 

4.199 

Marion            __  ... 

60.000 

40 

319. 150 

Sv5 

129.525 

162.5 

508. 675 

1.087.5 

Totals.. 

1.233.931 

10.531.5 

1.229.784 

6.191.5 

205.325 

794.5 

2.669.040 

17,517.5 

*  Estimated. 

TABLE  2. — WARM-WATER  FISH  DISTRIBUTED  FROM  STATE  HATCHERIES,  1941 

Largemovth  Bass 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Blue  Bream 

Crappie 

Hatchery 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

Weight 

Fayetteville  

12. 978Cf.) 

50fad.) 
73.500ffry) 

348.5 
40 

245.530ff.) 
1.350  ad.  I 

1.608 
.548 

5.215'N.> 
150<ad.) 

61 
150 

Marion  

78. 000 'fry 
725(f.) 

9.2 

2.475Cf.) 

32.7 

8.300(f.) 

22 

13.525  R. 

541 

Roaring  Gap. . .  

1.726'f.) 

31.5 

1,250(1.) 

10 

Totals  

166.979 

429.2 
( plus  fry) 

3.725 

42.7 

255.180 

2. 178 

18.890 

752 

Symbols:     f.'-fingerling,  fad.)-adult,  (B.  -Rhodhiss,  N".  -Neuse  River. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  THIS  EMERGENCY 

By  Rupert  E.  West 


\A/e  are  at  war,  which  means  mak- 
ing sacrifices.  We  must  do 
without  automobile  tires,  silk  stock- 
ings, sugar,  electric  refrigerators 
and  many  other  things  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  using. 
We  must  conserve  these  things  in 
order  to  win  the  war.  After  we 
have  won  this  war,  within  a  few 
weeks  the  wheels  of  industry  will 
whirl  again  and  we  will  have  tires, 
silk  stockings,  electric  refrigerators 
and  many  of  the  things  which  we 
have  willingly  done  without  in  order 
to  win.  There  is  one  thing  that  we 
must  conserve  which  to  date  has 
been  given  little  or  no  consideration 
by  the  public — our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  last  World  War  left  scars  on 
our  forests  and  on  our  wildlife  that 
were  still  discernible  when  this 
second  World  War  began.  That  mis- 
take must  not  be  repeated.  The 
wheels  of  industry  can  produce  silks, 
tin  cans,  and  automobile  tires,  but 
they  cannot  produce  forests,  fish  and 
wildlife.  Only  nature  can  do  that 
and  it  takes  years,  not  weeks,  to  do 
it. 

Let  us  see  just  what  war  means 
to  our  forests,  our  fish  and  our  wild- 
life. War  means  more  ships,  more 
housing,  more  paper,  more  of  many 
things  made  of  wood.  This  means 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  forests 
must  be  used  to  produce  them.  War 
means  housing  projects,  army 
camps,  field  maneuvers.  It  means 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  field  and 
woodland  must  be  taken  from  our 
game  birds  and  mammals,  which  un- 


doubtedly will  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  population  of  game  species.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  our  fish.  War 
means  new  industries,  industries 
mean  there  must  be  more  water 
power  resulting  in  pollution  of  our 
streams.  Pollution  means  death  to 
fish. 

The  things  mentioned  are  the 
mere  incidentals  of  war.  War  itself 
is  even  more  destructive.  Even  as 
I  write  this  article  the  sinking  of  oil 
tankers  along  our  coasts  is  taking 
its  toll  of  waterfowl.  Ducks  and 
geese  by  the  hundreds  are  drifting 
ashore  helpless  because  their  plum- 
age has  become  oil  soaked  from 
crude  oil  drifting  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Many  of  these  birds  will 
die.  The  concussion  from  heavy 
artillery  in  practice  on  our  drill 
grounds  will  cause  the  loss  of  many 
nests  of  our  quail  and  wild  turkeys, 
as  well  as  the  nests  of  many  of  our 
non-game  birds.  Bombing  practice 
in  restricted  areas  of  our  coastal 
waters  will  destroy  many  fish.  These 
things,  however,  are  some  of  the 
sacrifices  that  we  must  make  in 
order  to  win  this  war,  and  we  must 
win  it. 

Many  contributing  factors  may  be 
added  to  this  potential  menace  con- 
fronting our  game  supply,  so  many 
in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  condi- 
tions caused  by  war  will  destroy 
more  of  our  wildlife  than  the  hunt- 
ers will.  It  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands due  consideration  and  de- 
mands it  now.  There  must  be  no  let 
up  in  our  conservation  program  if 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Co  you  want  more  game  to  hunt, 
more  fish  to  catch,  and  yet  leave 
more  than  were  left  for  you!  I  do 
too — something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

A  number  of  things  are  being 
done,  and  done  well,  to  conserve 
wildlife  but  a  trick  or  two  may  not 
have  occurred  to  you.  You  may  dis- 
agree with  the  following  sugges- 
tions, but  you  will  probably  live  to 
see  them  as  commonplace  if  you  are 
not  beyond  middle  age  now. 


A  BETTER  Djl 


OF  FOOD  A 


D 


BY  VERNE  DM 


farms  in  North  Carolina.  Even  a 
small  improvement  on  all  of  this 
land  would  be  helpful.  A  moder- 
ately successful  technique  would  be 
almost  revolutionary. 

There  is  food  and  shelter  every- 


Wilcllife  borders  at  the  edge  of  strip-cropped  fields  assure  permanent  cover  and  constant 
supplies  of  food  for  game.    Waste  grain,  legume  seeds,  field  insects  and  ivoodland  foods 
such  as  acorns  and  dogivood  berries  thus  adjoin  the  shelter  of  sericea  and  shrubs. 


I  assume  that  you  realize  that  the 
manner  in  which  farm  lands  are 
managed  has  a  great  influence  on 
whether  we  have  more  wildlife, 
sport,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
or  less. 

There  are  more  than  18  million 
acres  of  land  in  privately  owned 

*Chief,  Regional  Biology  Division,  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 


where  in  North  Carolina  but  not 
enough  for  game.  I  see  more  than 
enough  food  every  day  of  the  year 
to  support  double  the  present  num- 
ber of  bobwhites.  Acre  after  acre 
of  excellent  cover  is  unused  or  but 
partially  stocked.  Let  no  one  be- 
lieve that  conservation  has  "become 
of  age"  while  these  conditions  exist 
on  almost  every  farm,  for  we  al- 
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STRIBUTION 
D  SHELTER 

)AVISON» 

ready  know  how  to  change  them.  In 
fact,  hundreds  of  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  and  adjoining  states  have 
made  appropriate  changes.  Farm 
management  for  wildlife  betterment 
requires  only  a  few  simple  practices 


Almost  every  farm  contains  bits  of 
land  that  are  unprofitable  if  used 
for  anything  except  wildlife;  for 
examples,  borders  of  fields  next  to 
woodland,  banks  of  streams  and  the 
stream  itself,  rock  outcroppings, 
swamps,  ponds  and  lakes. 

Due  to  the  limited  size  of  most 
wildlife-lands  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  place  (except 
woodland)  where  shrubs  can  be  per- 
mitted, most  wildlife  lands  should 
be  devoted  to  shelter — principally 


A 


When  snows  come,  the  wildlife  border  is  doubly  welcome. 


which  can  be  followed  by  any  owner 
and  his  tenants. 

The  terms  woodland,  cropland, 
hayland,  pasture,  orchard,  and  idle 
or  waste  land  are  familiar  to  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen  alike.  To  these 
well  known  uses  of  land  a  new  one, 
wildlife-land,  has  been  added  to 
designate  land  that  is  developed  pri- 
marily to  shelter  or  feed  game,  fish, 
fur  bearers,  and  non-game  birds. 


shrubs.  Every  hunter  knows  that 
rabbits  and  bobwhites  are  found 
only  within  easy  reach  of  shrubby 
coverts. 

While  bird  hunting  in  North 
Carolina  recently  my  companions 
showed  that  they  knew  their  foods 
by  asking,  "Is  that  field  in  lespedeza 
or  peas?"  Or  they  would  remark, 
"There's  no  use  hunting  this  field; 
it's  been  planted  to  wheat."  Or, 
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again.  "They  ought  to  be  around 
here — this  field  is  in  lespedeza." 
Briars  and  other  escape  cover  were 
hardly  mentioned,  but  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  fields  had  a  shrubby 
area  or  two  at  the  edge  of  the  field, 
and  where  there  was  none,  we  saw 
neither  birds  nor  roosting  signs. 

It  was  quite  obvious  to  me  that 
the  managers  of  those  lands  had 
overlooked  the  two  most  practical 
methods  of  managing  quail  range 
around  open  fields :  a  complete  crop 
rotation  in  each  field  with  a  wildlife 
border  at  the  edge.  The  two  are  of 
equal  importance  and  both  are 
necessary  for  quail  and  land  man- 
agement. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  bob- 
whites  have  been  able  to  follow  a 
food  supply  from  one  field  to  an- 
other without  extermination.  This 
undoubtedly  causes  the  annual  loss 
of  a  great  many  birds — a  loss  that 
is  often  attributed  to  over-shooting, 
predators,  or  storms. 

Ample  foods  can  be  supplied  by 
cropland  and  woodland.  Quail  need 
nothing  more  than  sufficient  insects, 
annual  lespedeza  and  a  starch  food 
such  as  acorns,  weed  seed,  or  waste 
grain.  Insects  will  be  there.  Cow- 
peas  or  soybeans  will  substitute  for 
lespedeza.  Ragweed  usually  follows 
small  grain  and  acorns  are  abun- 
dant in  the  woods  along  with  fruits 
such  as  dogwood  berries. 

It  is  easy  to  double  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  foods.  The  operator  has 
only  to  change  from  his  present  sys- 
tem of  rotating  wheat,  lespedeza. 
and  cotton  or  any  other  combination 
of  crops,  except  tobacco,  by  entire 
fields  to  the  growing  of  two  or  more 
crops  in  each  field.   Thus  a  field  that 


contained  plenty  of  lespedeza  in 
1942  will  still  contain  plenty  in  1943 
and  1944.  because  one-half,  one- 
third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  field 
will  produce  more  lespedeza  than 
one  covey  of  birds  can  eat. 

A  good  wildlife  border  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts :  a  10-  or  15-foot 
strip  of  shrubs  next  to  the  woods 
and  a  10-  or  15-foot  strip  of  sericea 
lespedeza  between  the  shrubs  and 
the  cropland — a  total  of  20  or  30 
feet.  The  shrubs  should  be  just  a? 
thick  as  possible  and  free  of  all 
trees  except  cedar,  dogwood,  black 
cherry,  and  persimmon. 

Wildlife  borders  are  usually  lim- 
ited to  the  unproductive  strip  once 
thought  of  as  cropland  along  the 
edge  of  woodlands,  but  they  may  be 
used  also,  along  roads,  fences,  prop- 
erty lines,  or  through  large  fields  in 
which  case  we  would  probably  refer 
to  them  as  "hedges. "  These  borders 
are  most  useful  as  nesting,  roosting, 
ranging  and  escape  cover — not  par- 
ticularly as  food  strips. 

It  is  apparent  that  every  profit- 
able farm  enterprise  will  need  to 
follow  these  more  obvious  measures 
to  control  erosion,  maintain  fertil- 
ity, and  correct  the  misuse  of  land. 
Operators  who  are  only  remotely 
concerned  about  wildlife  will  there- 
by improve  its  habitat  incidentally. 
Those  who  are  primarily  interested 
in  game  have  a  double  reason  for 
using  practices  which  are  good  for 
both  soil  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Idle  land  is  destined  to  almost 
complete  elimination  within  a  very 
few  years  but  I  suspect  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  will  doubt  that  asser- 
tion. Yet.  land  operators  cannot. 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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GAMY  GAME  WARDENS 


Lake  Landing,  N.  C, 
February  8,  1942. 

This  writer  being  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  great  out-of-doors  and  all 
that  goes  towards  making  this  a 
great,  wide,  wonderful,  beautiful 
world,  which  must  necessarily  in- 
clude our  wildlife,  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  in  be- 
half of  our  most  efficient  game 
wardens. 

Many  years  back  in  the  history 
of  Hyde,  my  heart  used  to  ache 
when  I  saw  the  merciless  guns 
turned  loose  on  the  geese  and  ducks 
so  indiscriminately.  I  have  seen 
literally  cart  loads  of  geese  come  out 
from  the  lake  side  about  dusk.  If 
we  had  any  game  laws  during  those 
years  there  was  surely  no  one  in 
this  community  who  enforced  them. 
I'm  no  sentimentalist  but  I  do  like 
to  see  a  good  sportsman,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  goose  hogs  too.  Never 
saw  such  an  animal,  you  say.  Well, 
probably  you  haven't,  since  our 
wonderful  State  has  such  wide- 
awake men  here  to  look  after  their 
jobs. 

In  my  section  of  the  State,  Lake 
Landing,  we  surely  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  judge  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  game  wardens.  Many 
times  the  roads  have  been  stormy 
and  rough  (in  two  ways)  but  the 
game  wardens  were  always  on  their 
jobs  even  though  sometimes  we 
thought  they  were  far  away.  Con- 
sequently, by  their  vigilant  watch 
and  kind  instruction  you  very  sel- 
dom see  anyone  violating  a  game 
law.   I'm  sure  you  will  find  nowhere 


in  our  State  a  more  courteous  or  a 
more  understanding  group  of  men 
than  the  entire  personnel  who  man- 
age affairs  on  and  around  Lake 
Mattamuskeet. 

Some  of  the  game  wardens  might 
not  feel  so  kindly  towards  some  of 
Hyde's  natives  as  the  following 
story  might  illustrate;  but  it  will 
prove  to  you  how  the  wardens  stay 
on  the  job  day  and  night. 

One  night  last  winter  an  old  maid 
who  lives  up  a  lane,  heard  a  car 
drive  up  beyond  her  gate.  It  stopped 
and  sounded  like  several  men  going 
toward  the  barn  lot.  As  no  one  else 
lived  near  she  naturally  thought 
that  they  might  be  thieves  after 
corn,  chickens  or  possibly  horses,  so 
she  began  firing  away  with  a  .22 
pistol.  After  all  those  bullets  gave 
out,  the  men  did  not  change  their 
course.  She  then  began  firing  a  .32 
caliber  pistol  and  still  their  march 
continued.  She  abandoned  the  idea 
of  ' 'getting  her  man"  that  night. 
Imagine  her  embarrassment  a  few 
days  afterward,  when  a  game  war- 
den met  her  in  the  post  office  and 
said,  "I  thought  the  Germans  had 
turned  loose  over  at  your  place  the 
other  night." 

Of  course  they  didn't  think  she 
was  doing  any  illegal  goose  shooting 
(hunting  for  game  anyway)  but 
they  did  have  suspicions  about  her 
two  brothers  who  might  be  moon- 
eyed  and  who  might  prefer  to  hunt 
when  day  is  done. 

So  three  cheers  for  the  game  wardens,  so 

vigilant  and  brave, 
Who  are  trying*  so  sinqevely,  our  wildlife 

\  }  tb  sbvki   %  .  .v.  l\  {  • 1  :} 

...   .  ......     — Hfikx  M.  Lavender. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


STRAY  DOG  PROBLEM 

A  farm  game  cooperator  who 
owns  the  land  where  some  of  my 
test  plots  are  located,  reports  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  birds  over  the  last 
few  years.  He  attributes  this  de- 
crease in  a  large  part  to  the  pres- 
ence of  eleven  dogs  kept  by  two 
negro  women  nearby.  These  women 
are  supported  by  welfare  agencies 
and  are  unable  to  feed  the  dogs 
which  thus  roam  the  woods  and 
fields  in  search  of  food.  *  The  dogs 
of  the  neighbors  are  attracted  to  the 
female  dogs  of  the  above  group 
which  makes  this  man's  farm  a 
highway  for  about  25  dogs.  The 
number  of  rabbits  also  has  been  re- 
duced. I  know  from  personal  obser- 
vation on  this  farm  that  the  food  and 
cover  is  well  distributed  and  the  pro- 
tection from  hunters  is  excellent.  It 
appears  that  the  dogs  present  a  real 
problem  for  which  I  was  unable  to 
offer  any  practical  solution. 

—J.  C.  DARSIE,  Field  Biologist, 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina 


During  January  I  saw  two  large 
flocks  of  wild  turkeys  on  the  San- 
teetlah  refuge  in  Graham  County. 
I  saw  also  eleven  head  of  Russian 
Boar. 

— R.  C.  FRANKLIN, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Robbinsville,  North  Carolina 


February  8. — The  numbers  of 
ducks  and  geese  are  still  increasing 
in  my  territory.  Probably  it  is  due 
to  the  colder  weather..       ,    «    .  . 

•V«  -  oi         — PINTA>  D*  WILLIAMS,  »  "  , 

"Special  Game  Protector, 
»  -  >  <     -     „Ocr?,eok2,  North  .  Caroiinai     '  ■  »  „•■■ 


DOG  BESTS  CAT 

Mr.  0.  D.  Carroll  of  Lexington 
Rt.  No.  2  has  a  dog  that  shows  no 
mercy  for  cats  roaming  over  quail 
range.  While  out  hunting  quail 
during  late  January  Mr.  Carroll 
heard  an  unusual  commotion  in  the 
thicket  where  his  dog  had  gone.  In 
a  few  moments  the  dog  came  forth 
carrying  a  large  stray  cat  which  it 
had  killed.  The  dog  seemed  to  want 
his  master  to  recognize  the  good 
deed. 

— J.  W.  CASHATT, 

Davidson  County  Protector, 
Denton,  North  Carolina 


Since  the  hunting  season  has  end- 
ed I  have  seen  plenty  of  quail,  tur- 
keys and  deer.  I  believe  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  sufficient  carryover  for 
the  breeding  seasons. 

— C.  T.  LAWRENCE, 

Halifax  County  Protector, 
Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina 


We  had  a  very  good  season  in 
Chatham  County  this  year.  Many 
turkeys  were  killed  and  a  good  sup- 
ply was  left  over  for  another  year. 
From  reports  we  have  more  quail 
left  over  from  the  past  hunting 
season  than  for  many  years  before. 

— R.  L.  HATCHER, 

Chatham  County  Game  Protector, 
Pittsboro,  North  Carolina 


On  the  refuge  I  notice  a  large  in- 
crease in  squirrels.  In  some  sec- 
tions I  see  many  squirrels  where  I 
had  seen  none  before  this  year.  I 
have  also  seen  several  deer. 

—WILLIAM  LEE  SMITH, 

Refuge  Protector  (Haywood  County) 
Cruso,  North  Carolina 
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Squirrels  DO  use  artificial  nest  boxes. 
Leoandus  Wilkes,  Assistant  in  Research 
Project,  forces  gray  squirrel  into  wire  fun- 
nel. In  recent  survey  on  one  farm,  25  out 
of  50  boxes  contained  squirrels.  On  some 
trees  as  many  as  3  squirrels  were  found 
in  one  box.  Only  3  boxes  of  total  erected 
showed  no  signs  of  being  used. 

Since  the  army  maneuvers,  deer 
seem  to  be  increasing  on  the  Hoff- 
man Wildlife  Area. 

—WALTER  BRAY, 

Richmond  County  Game  Protector 

February  7. — Although  this  was 
a  good  week  for  coon  hunting  I 
heard  coon  dogs  only  one  night. 
Most  of  the  hunters  are  working. 
Last  week  I  saw  a  doe  deer  with 
three  (last  year)  fawns.  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
three  together  which  looked  to  be  of 
the  same  age. 

—HAL  HARTLEY, 

Refuge  Keeper,  Daniel  Boone  Area, 
Edgemont,  North  Carolina 
■  •  

The  woodchuck,  or  groundhog,  is 
a  vegetarian. 


FOREIGN  BIRDS  IMPORTED 

Foreign  birds  imported  into  con- 
tinental United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941  totaled  89,028  as 
compared  with  252,153  in  1940,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Most  people  recognize  the  call  of 
the  whippoorwill,  but  few  persons 
actually  have  seen  the  bird,  which 
rarely  flies  about  in  daytime. 


RABBIT  HUNTER 

This  23-year-old  rabbit  hunting 
young  man  of  Davie  County  came 
to  Protector  Rufus  Brown  to  pur- 
chase his  hunting  license.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  sorry  for  anyone 
who  is  smaller  than  himself,  very 
generously  gave  this  boy  (who  is 
around  three  feet  tall)  a  license  and 
paid  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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A  BETTER  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  FOOD  AND  SHELTER 

I  Continued  from  Page  10) 

continue  an  unprofitable  system. 
Lands  turned  out  in  idleness  are 
"rested"  because  they  have  been 
abused  or  overworked  without 
proper  care.  Agriculturists  once 
failed  to  realize  the  limited  ability 
of  lands  to  produce  and  still  main- 
tain the  same  productive  capacity, 
but  today  land  is  more  easily  classi- 
fied into  its  potential  economic  uses. 

Game,  particularly  rabbits  and 
quail,  have  prospered  with  certain 
stages  of  idle  and  waste  land,  but 
their  gains  are  readily  lost  by  con- 
tinued plant  succession  into  solid 
broomsedge  and  forest — or  by  re- 
version to  row  crops  and  brush 
clearing.  New  patterns  of  farming 
without  idle  areas  will  probably 
maintain  even  greater  numbers  of 
game  than  at  present  and  game 
conservation  will  be  substantially 
stabilized. 


NEW  BOOK  UBIRDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA" 

The  first  book  of  this  name  was 
published  by  the  N.  C.  Geological 
Survey  in  1919  and  has  been  out  of 
print  for  several  years,  much  in  de- 
mand, and  selling  at  a  good  pre- 
mium when  available. 

Because  of  this  demand  the  State 
Museum  secured  the  free  service  of 
the  original  authors  who  have  pre- 
pared an  up-to-date  manuscript, 
covering  in  detail  the  396  kinds  of 
birds  which  have  been  recorded 
from  this  State.  The  Department 
of  Conservation  made  available  the 
illustrations  that  were  suitable  to 
use  from  the  old  edition,  artists  and 


publishers  gave  other  illustrations, 
and  friends  of  the  cause  gave  money 
to  provide  still  other  needed  illustra- 
tions. This  means  that  we  can  now 
offer  the  book  for  S2.25,  about  one- 
half  the  normal  cost. 

Specifically  there  are  20  full  page 
color  plates  picturing  85  species,  17 
full  page  black  and  white  plates  pic- 
turing 127  species,  and  140  text 
figures  for  individual  species.  The 
book  is  about  400  pages,  61/ox91/4 
inches,  and  with  a  substantial  cloth 
binding.  If  you  desire  more  infor- 
mation write  the  State  Museum, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

You  can  be  practically  certain 
that  this  generation  will  not  see  a 
better  book  on  this  subject.  Our 
concern  is  that  everyone  interested 
may  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
pre-publication  price  of  S2.25  by 
sending  in  their  reservations  before 
May  1,  1942.  Arrangements  for 
financing  and  safe  storage  will  make 
it  necessary  to  charge  a  substantial- 
ly higher  price  after  the  book  comes 
from  the  press. 

— Harry  T.  Davis. 


DOVE  STUDY  CONTINUES 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kistler,  farm  game  re- 
search leader  of  the  Game  Division, 
reports  that  he  is  continuing  the 
State-wide  investigation  of  the  nest- 
ing and  migration  habits  of  the 
mourning  dove.  During  1941  ap- 
proximately 1,500  doves  were 
trapped,  banded  and  released. 


Parrots  are  generally  considered 
to  be  tropical  birds,  but  the  bril- 
liantly colored  Carolina  parakeet 
and  the  thick-billed  parrot  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  THIS 
EMERGENCY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

we  are  to  maintain  our  fish  and 
game  supply. 

Conditions  in  this  country  must 
never  reach  the  point  they  have 
reached  in  Europe.  If  we  are  to 
believe  what  we  hear  from  the  Euro- 
pean countries  at  war,  it  will  take  a 
century  to  replenish  their  wildlife, 
if  ever  it  is  replenished.  In  some 
sections  of  Europe  most  of  the  game 
birds  and  small  animals  have  been 
destroyed.  At  this  writing  insecti- 
vorous birds  such  as  the  Starling  and 
the  Sparrow  are  being  used  for  food. 
Swans  (almost  extinct  in  this  coun- 
try) are  being  sold  in  Europe  for 
food  at  $5  each.  May  we  in  this 
country  never  reach  this  stage  in 
war.  We  won't  have  to  if  we  will 
start  conserving  now. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  means  making  sacrifices 
and  the  sportsmen  of  this  country 
must  make  sacrifices.  It  is  possible 
that  hunters  and  anglers  will  face 
smaller  bag  limits,  shorter  seasons 
and  other  restrictions  in  order  to 
conserve  our  wildlife.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  suffice,  the  sportsmen 
must  cooperate  in  order  to  conserve. 
They  must  cooperate  with  the  Game 
Protectors  by  reporting  violations 
and  by  encouraging  respect  for  the 
game  laws.  They  must  cooperate 
with  the  farmers  by  helping  provide 
additional  cover  and  additional  food 
crops  for  the  birds,  which  can  be 
done  by  contacting  the  Field  Biolo- 
gist in  their  area.  The  farmers  have 
an  important  place  in  this  emer- 
gency. They  must  provide  food  for 
the  soldiers  and  the  workmen  en- 


gaged in  making  war  equipment. 
They  must  raise  more  farm  produce 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  They 
must  till  additional  land.  This,  of 
course,  means  encroachment  on  the 
natural  habitat  of  game  birds  and 
small  game  animals.  If  done 
thoughtlessly  and  without  planning 
it  can  cause  great  destruction,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  Farm  Agents 
and  Field  Biologists  it  may  prove  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  our 
game  supply.  The  sportsmen  can 
aid  materially  by  helping  the  farmer 
to  plant  cover  crops  and  encouraging 
him  to  leave  hedges.  For  a  few 
pennies  they  can  supply  seed  for 
food  and  cover  crops  for  game  birds. 
There  are  not  many  farmers  who  are 
not  willing  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
program.  To  the  sportsmen  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  Farm-Game 
Program,  get  in  touch  with  your 
County  Game  Protector,  your 
County  Agent  or  your  Field  Biolo- 
gist and  find  out  how  you  can  help. 
THIS  IS  AN  EMERGENCY.  WE 
MUST  COOPERATE  IN  THE  CON- 
SERVATION OF  OUR  WILDLIFE. 

When  this  war  is  over  there  will 
be  millions  of  men,  men  tired  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  who  will  be 
looking  for  some  form  of  diversion, 
some  form  of  recreation.  What  finer 
recreation  may  be  had  than  that  of 
hunting  and  fishing?  We  cannot  let 
these  men  down,  let  us  see  that  this 
inherent  right  is  not  denied  them 
through  our  lack  of  sacrifice  and 
patriotism. 

 •  

Fur  animals  taken  in  wild  are 
estimated  to  yield  about  $45,000,000 
worth  of  pelts  a  year,  according  to 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  fur  ex- 
perts. 
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$1,240,000  FUR  CROP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  1940-1941 

National  Emergency  Increases  Importance  of  This  Valuable  Crop 


By  Joe 

The  fur  crop  for  1940-41  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  to  be  val- 
ued at  $1,240,000.  This  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  Fur  Resources  Investigation 
and  Survey  of  the  N.  C.  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  based 
this  estimate  on  the  annual  fur 
dealers'  reports  which  are  required 
by  law. 


C.  Rabb 

supply  of  fur  bearers ;  however,  both 
China  and  Russia  are  our  allies,  and 
some  shipments  of  fur  will  probably 
be  made  to  the  United  States  on 
returning  ships  which  carried  war 
supplies  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

In  addition  to  their  value  as  pro- 
ducers of  fur,  fur  bearers  are  also 
welcome  additions  to  the  table.  In 
the  northern  cities  there  is  a  grow- 


A  study  in  protective  coloration.  Raccoons 

total  catch  of  fur  b 

The  present  National  emergency 
has  given  additional  importance  to 
fur  bearers.  Since  woolen  goods  are 
now  being  somewhat  limited  to  use 
by  armed  forces,  articles  of  clothing 
utilizing  fur  probably  will  help  re- 
place many  woolen  products,  as  well 
as  be  used  to  add  warmth  to  soldier's 
winter  uniforms.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  war  has  curtailed 
shipments  of  foreign  furs,  which 
previously  supplied  about  half  of  the 
pelts  used  by  the  fur  trade  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  heavier  de- 
mands will  be  made  on  the  American 


accounted  for  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
earers  in  1940-41- 

ing  demand  for  muskrat  carcasses, 
which  are  sold  as  "marsh  rabbit". 
These  animals  are  collected  from 
North  Carolina  trappers,  iced,  and 
shipped  via  refrigerator  cars.  There 
is  also  a  local  market  for  raccoon 
and  opossum  meat. 

Fur-bearing  animals  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  various  states.  They  are 
harvested  by  trappers ;  the  trappers 
sell  their  products  to  fur  dealers; 
the  State  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  administers  the  laws 
and  promotes  necessary  research 
work.   In  order  to  place  the  fur  in- 


- 
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Xo.  this  is  not  a  flooded  hay  field,  out  muskrat  houses  on  a  marsh.  The  muskrat  is  not 
only  numerically  greatest  (36%  of  total  catch j  hut  also  brought  in  the  most  revenue  of 

any  fur  hearer  in  Xorth  Carolina. 


dustry  on  a  firm,  business-like  basis, 
these  three  parties  must  cooperate. 

The  fur  dealers'  reports  provide 
data  whereby  the  total  yield  of  the 
State  can  be  estimated  and  this  in- 
formation is  therefore  essential  to 
the  N.  C.  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  in  regulating  and 
administering  the  fur  industry. 
Over  a  period  of  years  it  will  be 
possible  also  to  determine  the  trend 
of  the  fur-bearing  animal  population 
of  the  state  whether  it  is  increasing, 
decreasing,  or  remaining  stable  and 
a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state.    Laws  and  regu- 


lations can  be  made  and  adminis- 
tered more  intelligently. 

The  total  yield  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  1940-41  was  calculated 
from  fur  dealers'  reports  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  methods 
used  in  Missouri  (1). 

The  land  area  of  Xorth  Carolina 
consists   of  four  general  regions. 
(See  map).  Only  a  brief  description 
will  be  given  here : 
1 1 )  The   Northern   Coastal  Plains 
region  occupies  21%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State,  and  17  °c  of 
the  total  State  population  is 
found  here.    Of  the  total  area 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


1  94 0-41  —  NOR TH  CAROLIXA 


The  Four  Xumerically  Greatest  Fur  Bearers  By  Sections 
Compiled  from  X.  C.  Fur  Dealers"  reports  by  the  Fur  Resources  Investigation 
and  Survey,  X.  C.  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
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FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1942 


Ceveral  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  fishing  regulations  since 
last  season.  It  is  believed  that  these 
are  in  the  interest  of  better  fishing, 
and  will  add  to  the  sport  and  recrea- 
tion available  to  the  angler. 

The  State  is  divided  into  two 
zones :  The  Coastal  Plain  and  Pied- 
mont constitute  one  zone;  and  the 
mountainous  portions  a  second  zone. 
The  closed  season  in  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  is  now  set  from 
April  6  to  May  19,  inclusive.  In  and 
west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes  and 
Rutherford  Counties,  and  west  of 
Highway  18  in  Burke  and  Caldwell 
Counties  the  closed  season  on  warm- 
water  fishes  begins  April  15  and 
ends  June  9.  The  purpose  in  re- 
vising the  season  is  to  provide  some 
additional  fishing  in  the  spring, 
especially  in  the  mountain  areas, 
and  to  extend  the  closed  season 
somewhat  in  the  East  in  order  to 
cover  more  adequately  the  period  of 
spawning  of  the  largemouth  bass. 
The  season  on  trout  has  not  been 
changed,  and  is  open  from  April  15 
to  August  31. 

The  regulations  this  year  recog- 
nize the  following  as  game  fishes: 
Largemouth,  smallmouth,  spotted 
(Kentucky  bass),  rock  bass  (red- 
eye), crappie  (speckled  perch),  blue- 
gill  bream,  robin  warmouth,  striped 
bass  or  rock,  muskallunge,  wall-eyed 
pike  (jack  salmon),  yellow  perch, 
white  perch  and  all  other  varieties 
of  perch  and  sunfishes,  and  brook, 
rainbow  and  brown  trout. 

Important  changes  in  size  limits 
include  the  adoption  of  a  7  inch  limit 
on  all  varieties  of  trout,  instead  of 
the  limits  of  6  inches  on  brook  trout 


and  8  inches  on  brown  and  rainbow 
in  force  last  year.  In  the  eastern 
and  central  sections  there  are  no 
changes  in  size  limits  on  warm-water 
fishes,  except  that  the  size  limit  has 
been  abolished  throughout  the  State 
on  varieties  of  sunfishes  not  listed  in 
the  handbook.  In  the  West  a  size 
limit  of  10  inches  is  in  force  on  all 
varieties  of  bass.  The  creel  limits 
are  the  same  as  last  year,  except 
that  not  more  than  five  muskallunge 
or  wall-eyed  pike  may  be  taken  in 
any  one  day. 

For  any  other  information  on  fish- 
ing regulations,  refer  to  the  Game 
and  Inland  Fishing  Laws  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Copies  of  these  laws  or 
of  extracts  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Commissioner,  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Willis  King, 

Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources. 


FACTS  ABOUT  WILDLIFE 

Woodpeckers  are  the  only  birds 
in  the  United  States  that  can  dig 
holes  in  solid  trees. 


Mountain  lions,  even  where  com- 
mon, are  seldom  seen  unless  trapped 
or  hunted  with  dogs. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  fish  con- 
sists chiefly  of  water,  proteins,  and 
more  or  less  fat. 


Shrews  are  the  smallest  mammals 
in  North  America. 


The  little  jumping  mouse  can 
sometimes  leap  as  much  as  10  feet 
in  one  bound. 
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WILDLIFE  PAYS  DIVIDENDS  DOWN  EAST 

By  Mark  H.  Taylor 


|  N  VARIETY  and  abundance  of  wild- 
life the  Coastal  Plain  of  North 
Carolina  surpasses  that  of  all  other 
sections  of  the  State.  This  is  true 
today  because  much  of  the  area  is 
still  in  a  wild  condition,  and  the  nat- 
ural environment  has  not  felt  the 
effect  of  human  interference  as 
much  as  have  other  sections. 

Although  vast  areas  of  the  moun- 
tain region  of  North  Carolina  is 
truly  a  wilderness,  and  is  big-game 
territory,  its  capacity  for  game  is 
limited.  The  production  of  natural 
foods  in  the  mountains  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  coastal  plain,  and  is 
probably  another  reason  for  a 
greater  abundance  and  diversity  of 
wildlife  in  the  eastern  section. 

Piedmont  North  Carolina,  al- 
though once  a  vast  range  for  many 
species  of  wild  bird  and  animal  life, 
is  no  longer  big-game  territory.  The 
effect  of  a  concentrated  human  popu- 
lation, extensive  agriculture,  and  a 
complete  change  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment have  brought  about  this 
condition.  Even  small  game  popu- 
lations in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  are  sadly  depleted  on  many 
farms. 

The  value  of  wildlife  in  our 
Coastal  Plains  is  tremendous.  Few 
persons  however,  have  a  full  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the 
true  worth  of  this  natural  resource, 
and  what  it  means  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Although  much 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  to 
bring  about  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  wildlife  re- 
sources and  the  necessity  for  their 


conservation,  the  awakening  has 
been  and  still  is  a  slow  process. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the 
coastal  region  of  the  State  to  the 
hunter  is  primarily  big  game  and 
waterfowl.  Deer  and  bear  are  still 
plentiful  in  many  of  the  eastern 
counties.  The  wild  turkey,  though 
nowhere  abundant,  is  still  holding  its 
own  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
areas.  Quail  hunting  on  the  farm- 
lands and  in  the  coastal  "flat  woods" 
is  also  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  both  resident  and  non-resident 
hunters. 

No  better  waterfowl  shooting  is  to 
be  found  than  that  along  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  The  opportunities 
for  sport  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet, 
Currituck  Sound  and  sections  of 
Carteret  County  are  known  through- 
out the  country. 

Sport  fishing  in  the  ocean  off  the 
Carolina  coast,  in  the  sounds,  and  in 
the  eastern  fresh-water  streams 
draws  thousands  of  anglers. 

The  fur  animals,  though  not  an 
attraction  for  the  non-resident,  are 
nevertheless  an  important  cash  crop 
for  the  local  trapper,  and  especially 
for  the  farmer  and  farm  boys,  at  a 
time  when  they  have  little  other 
income. 

Thousands  of  people  from  all  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina,  and  a  great 
many  out-of-State  sportsmen  are  at- 
tracted to  this  region  annually. 
These  excursions  cost  money,  and  it 
is  the  native  people  who  realize  an 
income  from  these  tourists.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  determine 
the   amount   of   money   spent  in 
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Eastern  North  Carolina  each  year 
by  hunters,  fishermen  and  nature 
lovers  in  their  pursuit  of  sport  and 
recreation.  Local  service  stations 
are  given  a  large  amount  of  business 
from  the  tourists  drawn  there  by  the 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  local 
people  provide  meals  and  lodging 
for  these  sportsmen.  There  is  a 
great  demand  also  for  hunting  equip- 
ment, fishing  tackle  and  clothing  at 
the  local  stores.  All  of  these  things 
amount  to  a  considerable  income  in 
many  eastern  counties.  Hundreds 
of  hunting  guides  in  this  section 
gain  supplementary  income  by  con- 
ducting parties  during  the  hunting 
season. 

These  values  are  real.  The  eco- 
nomic value  of  wildlife  is  better 
understood  when  an  outlay  of  money 
is  involved.  The  social,  aesthetic 
and  recreational  values  however  are 
just  as  real  and  just  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  economic 
value.  Who  can  say  what  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  is  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  individual?  These 
are  intangibles,  but  any  work-worn 
business  man  or  office  worker  places 
an  enormous  value  on  the  occasional 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  he  takes. 

Game  brought  home  from  the 
hunt  can  be  valued  on  a  cash  basis 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  cost  of 
domestic  meat  at  the  butcher  shop. 
The  actual  money  spent  by  the  aver- 
age sportsman  in  pursuing,  bagging 
and  bringing  home  the  game  is 
usually  much  more  than  a  similar 
amount  of  beef,  fowl  or  fish  would 
cost  in  town.  If  the  market  price  of 
fish  were  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
an  eight-pound  large-mouth  bass 
would  have  a  market  value  of  ap- 
proximately $1.50.   To  a  sportsman 


catching  such  a  prize  on  light  tackle, 
however,  that  fish  would  be  worth 
all  of  $25. 

We  are  fortunate  that,  while  ex- 
tensive agriculture  and  industrial- 
ization in  other  sections  of  North 
Carolina  have  destroyed  much  of 
our  wildlife,  many  of  the  counties  in 
the  eastern  section  have  been  able 
to  hold  a  fair-sized  remnant  of  their 
former  wildlife  populations.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  the  public 
is  awakening  to  the  value  of  its  wild- 
life resources,  and  realizes  that  they 
do  have  a  very  definite  and  im- 
portant place  in  our  scheme  of  living. 
It  is  much  better  that  we  are  a  pub- 
lic awakening  to  the  importance  of 
conservation  while  we  still  have 
something  to  conserve.  It  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  an  adequate  en- 
vironment for  wildlife  than  to  de- 
velop one  from  scratch.  The  formula 
for  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  our  wildlife  and  fish  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  must  have  adequate 
food  supplies,  adequate  living  space, 
and  adequate  breeding  stocks  must 
be  maintained. 

Much  of  the  Coastal  Plain  is  good 
farming  land.  Human  populations 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  this 
calls  for  further  reduction  of  forests, 
swamps,  marshes  and  streams  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes. 
To  solve  these  problems  it  will  take 
a  concerted  and  unrelenting  effort 
on  the  part  of  game  administrators, 
sportsmen,  farmers  and  nature 
lovers  if  this  valuable  heritage  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  future  generations  of 
North  Carolinians. 


In  1939,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
predator  hunters  captured  1,214 
wolves. 
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Scattered  through  suitable  areas 
in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
regions  of  the  Earth  are  about 
twenty  species  of  these  interesting 
reptiles.  Two  of  them  are  found  in 
North  America,  one  of  these  being 
a  fairly  common  inhabitant  of  the 
sluggish  streams  and  deep  swamps 
of  southeastern  North  Carolina. 
This  one  is  known  as  the  American 
Alligator  {Alligator  mississippien- 
sis) ,  more  commonly  called  "gator" 
by  the  native  inhabitants.  It  is  to 
this  species  that  the  following  mat- 


ALLIGATORS 

'GATOR  HUNTING 

By  H 

sockets  showing  above  the  surface, 
as  is  usual  with  a  swimming  alli- 
gator. A  good  sight  was  caught  and 
the  impact  of  the  bullet  distinctly 
heard  as  it  hit  the  mark,  and  the 
creature  went  down  in  a  swirl  of 


H.  H.  Brimley  and  party  bring  in  a  'gator  which  was  killed  in  French's  Creek, 

Onslow  County. 


ter  refers  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  other 
large  animals  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, the  recorded  size  of  the 
American  Alligators  suffers  much 
from  exaggeration,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance.  A  large  'gator 
was  seen  swimming  across  the 
course  of  the  boat  within  rifle  range, 
with  nothing  but  the  tip  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  curve  of  the  eye 


water.  On  examining  the  spot  where 
the  'gator  went  down  nothing  could 
be  found.  The  writer  was  almost 
certain  the  animal  was  fatally  in- 
jured and  as  he  was  leaving  that 
afternoon  asked  the  boatman  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  commercial  fisher- 
men operating  in  the  creek  and  ad- 
vise him  if  the  dead  body  was  found 
afloat  within  the  next  day  or  two, 
together  with  its  approximate  length 
— if  found.    Feeling  quite  certain 
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RIMLEY 

that  the  space  between  eye  socket 
and  nostril  indicated  a  specimen  of 
about  nine  feet  in  length,  certainly 
not  more  than  nine  and  a  half,  one 
can  imagine  the  surprise  felt  when 
the  two  fishermen  who  found  the 
body  the  following  day  reported  its 
length  as  sixteen  feet,  claiming  that 
it  was  about  two  feet  longer  than 
the  fourteen  foot  skiff  they  were 
using ! 

This  kind  of  exaggeration  is  not 
confined  to  the  dimensions  of  alli- 
gators, however.  Ask  any  fisherman 
about  that  big  one  that  got  away — 
but  enough  of  that. 

Unlike  some  of  its  near  relatives, 
our  native  alligator  is  apparently 
free  of  all  liking  for  human  blood. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authentic 
record  of  this  species  voluntarily 
taking  human  life,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  anyone  should  be  careless 
in  handling  a  big  specimen.  If  you 
should  happen  to  get  between  a 
scared  alligator  and  the  nearest 
body  of  water,  watch  your  step,  as 
he  is  going  to  that  water  by  the 
shortest  route,  irrespective  of  who 
or  what  may  be  in  his  way. 

The  potential  power  of  an  old  bull 
'gator  for  inflicting  serious,  or  even 
fatal,  injury  is  great.  This  animal 
can  easily  knock  a  heavy  man  silly 
by  a  blow  from  the  heavy  and  mus- 
cular tail,  and  its  ability  to  crush  the 
life  out  of  a  human  body  by  a 
couple  of  bites  from  the  long  and 


powerful  jaws  is  beyond  question. 

The  first  alligator  ever  secured  by 
the  writer  (now  mounted  in  the 
State  Museum)  was  the  cause  of 
certain  rather  thrilling  details  not 
readily  forgotten.  Having  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  secure  one,  he  was 
noticeably  uplifted  when  his  first 
prospective  specimen  swam  slowly 
within  rifle  range.  Sitting  on  an  old 
cypress  root  in  Great  Lake,  Craven 
County,  in  water  up  to  his  knees,  a 
careful  sight  was  taken  on  the  eye, 
the  only  vulnerable  spot  visible,  and 
the  bullet  sent  on  its  way.  The  hit 
did  not  prove  fatal,  however,  the 


Outlined  drawing  of  heads  of  American 
Alligator  and  American  Crocodile  as  seen 
from  above.    A — alligator.    C — crocodile. 


'gator  remaining  approximately  in 
the  same  place  but  occasionally  com- 
ing to  surface,  sometimes  one  leg 
showing,  sometimes  some  other  part 
of  its  body.  Finally,  the  head  came 
up  clear  of  the  water,  the  light- 
colored  throat  scales  affording  a  fair 
mark,  when  a  second  bullet  was  re- 
leased. 

That  ended  the  first  chapter,  as 
no  further  exposure  of  any  part  of 
the  animal  was  noted.  It  was  then 
up  to  the  man  in  the  case  to  wade 
out  into  deeper  water  and  determine 
whether  he  had  secured  the  speci- 
men, or  whether  the  specimen  would 
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get  him.  The  distant  trees  across 
the  lake  afforded  a  direct  line  to 
where  the  'gator  had  gone  down,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
exact  spot,  or  the  condition  of  the 
dead,  or  perhaps  only  wounded, 
animal. 

The  water  in  Great  Lake  is  very 
black,  a  white  object  being  invisible 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, so  very  slow  progress  was 
made  as  the  approximate  locality  of 
the  animal  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.  Sliding  one  foot  along  the 
bottom  very,  very  carefully,  the 
water  now  being  about  hip-deep, 
something  that  did  not  feel  like  a 
submerged  log  was  touched,  and  a 
leap  backward  followed — so  far  as 
one  can  leap  in  water  of  that  depth. 
A  pause — and  nothing  happened; 
and  this  method  of  deciding  on  the 
physical  status  of  a  badly  injured, 
or  deceased,  alligator  was  continued 
until  the  latter  condition  was  proved. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  well-propor- 
tioned nine  foot  male,  weighing 
three  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and 
the  skinning  of  the  critter,  partly  in 
water,  and  partly  when 
dragged  up  on  the  low 
bushes  of  the  shore  line,  all 
the  time  surrounded  by 
swarms  of  some  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  mosquitos  of 
his  experience,  impressed 
the  writer  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  visitors  to 
a  museum  who  view  the 
finished  specimens  in  the 
exhibits  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  what  may  have 
occurred  between  the  time 
a  specimen  was  sighted  in 
the  wilds  and  its  final  dis- 
play in  a  show  case. 


From  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  number  of  stomachs  of 
alligators  taken  in  various  places  in 
the  State,  its  natural  diet  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  would  be  about  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  its  impor- 
tance: terrapins,  water  snakes, 
water  birds,  and  fish.  Among  the 
non-edible  articles  found  have  been 
pieces  of  wood,  pebbles,  pieces  of 
brick,  and  the  brass  bases  of  shot- 
gun shells.  The  remains  of  fish  have 
been  found  but  rarely,  and  broken 
up  terrapin  shells  more  frequently 
than  all  other  items  together. 

In  the  brackish  waters  of  lower 
New  River,  Onslow  County,  the  alli- 
gators frequently  catch  swimming 
blue  crabs.  Nothing  in  the  flesh  line 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  these 
rapacious  creatures  and  highly  de- 
composed carrion  is  quite  as  accept- 
able as  fresh  meat ;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  preferred. 

A  dog  swimming  the  creek  has  but 
little  show  and,  in  the  days  when 
deer-hunting  started  so  early  in  the 
fall  that  the  'gators  were  still  active, 
many  a  good  deer  dog  made  a  meal 


An  eight  and  a  half  foot  female  alligator  showing 

her  teeth. 
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for  a  hungry  'gator.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  how  one  'gator  missed  a 
meal  by  seconds: 

Mrs.  Brimley  and  the  writer  were 
fishing  up  Duck  Creek,  Onslow 
County.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  we 
had  just  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
rest  in  an  attractive-looking  shady 
spot.  We  were  hardly  settled  before 
deer  hounds  were  heard  running  in 
the  woods  back  of  us,  as  in  spite  of 
all  the  owners  can  do,  a  deer  hound 
or  two  may  manage  to  get  out  of 
the  pen  and  take  a  little  hunt  on 
their  own  account,  as  they  know 
nothing  of  closed  seasons. 

The  dog's  voices  indicated  that 
they  were  bringing  their  quarry  to 
the  creek,  so  we  pushed  the  canoe 
around  the  next  bend  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  deer  and  perhaps  turning 
back  the  dogs.  We  were  too  late  to 
see  the  game  but  almost  ran  into  the 
two  dogs  that  were  swimming  the 
creek  on  the  deer's  trail,  it  having 
already  crossed.  And  right  behind 
the  rearmost  dog — a  large  red 
hound — came  a  big  bull  alligator, 
swimming  fast  and  with  most  of  the 
great,  rugged  back  exposed.  Dog 
and  'gator  were  scarcely  twenty  feet 
apart,  the  reptile  seemingly  ready 
for  the  final  rush,  so  the  writer  drove 
the  canoe  in  between  them  beating 
on  the  sides  of  the  canoe  with  his 
paddle,  at  the  same  time  hurling 
some  choice  language  at  the  'gator 
in  an  effort  to  save  the  dog. 

That  'gator  was  the  hardest  to 
scare  of  any  the  writer  has  seen, 
his  small,  one-track  mind  being 
concentrated  on  his  prospective 
meal.  Finally,  he  went  down,  and 
both  the  dogs  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  But  that  wasn't  quite  all  of 
the  adventure.    The  big  dog  soon 


quit  the  trail  of  the  deer  and  came 
back  to  the  creek  to  re-cross  it  to  his 
home  side.  To  keep  him  from  cap- 
sizing the  canoe,  Mrs.  Brimley  held 
on  to  the  scruff  of  his  neck  while  he 
swam  alongside,  and  the  writer  did 
the  paddling  during  the  crossing, 
wondering  all  the  time  if  that  old 
'gator  might  not  realize  what  was 
going  on  and  come  up  with  jaws 
agape,  grab  the  dog  and  possibly  up- 
set the  frail  little  canoe  in  so  doing. 

(To  be  continued  in  May  issue) 


LAKE  RIM  RESTORED 

The  dam  at  Lake  Rim,  which  sup- 
plies the  Fayetteville  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  has  been  restored.  This 
dam  broke  in  May,  1941,  causing 
considerable  damage  to  State  prop- 
erty. New  steel  piling  has  been 
placed  at  either  side  of  the  spillway 
and  tied  in  with  solid  foundation 
materials.  It  is  believed  by  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  that  the  dam  is 
now  permanently  repaired. 

It  is  thought  that  enough  fish  re- 
main in  the  streams  above  the  dam 
to  restock  the  lake.  During  the  time 
that  the  lake  has  been  down  it  has 
been  necessary  to  supply  water  to 
the  rearing  ponds  by  motor-driven 
pumps.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
capacity  operation  of  the  hatchery 
during  1942. 


TALKS  TO  HIGH 

SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Rupert  E.  West,  District 
Game  Protector,  Moyock,  had  a 
round  table  discussion  with  the 
Moyock  High  School  students  rela- 
tive to  game  laws  and  the  reasons 
for  them.  He  is  making  these  dis- 
cussions a  regular  feature  in  some 
schools  of  his  district. 
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$1,240,000  FUR  CROP  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1940-41 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

in  this  region  approximately 
61%  is  forested.  Pondpine- 
hardwoods  account  for  about 
17%  of  the  forest;  bottomland 
hardwoods  for  27  % .  Extensive 
swamps,  marshes,  sluggish 
rivers,  and  embayed  areas 
characterize  this  region. 

(2)  The  Southern  Coastal  Plains 
region  occupies  25%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State,  and  20%  of 
the  total  State  population  lives 
here.  Of  the  total  area  in  this 
region  67%  is  forested.  Pond- 
pine-hardwoods  account  for 
42%  of  the  forest;  longleaf 
pine,  19%;  bottomland  hard- 
woods 17  % .  Extensive  swamps 
are  also  found  in  this  region, 
but  the  embayed  area  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Northern 
Coastal  Plains. 

(3)  The  Piedmont  region  occupies 
33%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State  and  has  49%  of  the  total 
population.  Of  the  total  area 
in  this  region  47  %  is  forested. 
Shortleaf  pine-hardwoods  ac- 
count for  47%  of  the  forest; 
upland  hardwoods,  24%. 

(4)  The  Mountain  region  occupies 
20%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State,  and  has  14  %  of  the  State 
population.  Of  the  total  area 
in  this  region  67%  is  forested. 
Upland  hardwoods  is  the  most 
important  forest  type,  occupy- 
ing 60%  of  the  forested  area; 
shortleaf  pine-hardwoods,  17% 
of  the  area. 

The  species  ratio  of  furs  handled 
in  each  of  these  regions  was  based 


only  on  county  fur  dealers'  reports, 
since  such  dealers  obtained  virtually 
all  of  the  pelts  from  their  own  or 
adjoining  counties.  A  small  per- 
centage of  returns  from  fur  dealers 
in  the  Piedmont  section  probably  in- 
fluenced the  figures  for  that  region. 
The  accompanying  map  lists  the  four 
most  important  fur  bearers  in 
numerical  order  by  regions. 

The  two  coastal  plain  regions  are 
the  greatest  fur-producing  areas  in 
the  State.  Here  the  water-loving 
fur  bearers — muskrat,  raccoon,  and 
mink  have  vast  areas  of  swamp  and 
marshland  in  which  to  live.  The 
Piedmont  and  Mountain  regions  pro- 
duce approximately  the  same 
amount  of  fur  per  area. 

The  total  number  of  fur  bearers 
taken  in  North  Carolina  were  di- 
vided as  follows:  36%  muskrat, 
24%  raccoon,  23%  opossum;  8% 
mink,  with  grey  fox,  red  fox,  weasel, 
skunk,  and  wildcat  making  up  the 
remaining  percentage.  The  pelt  of 
the  mink  was  the  most  valuable  of 
individual  animals;  weasel  and 
opossum,  the  least.  Muskrat  and 
raccoon,  because  of  their  greater 
numbers,  brought  in  more  revenue 
than  the  other  animals. 

Raccoon,  mink,  grey  fox,  and 
opossum  were  reported  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  Muskrats  were 
not  reported  in  any  numbers  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  south  of  the 
Neuse  River,  but  they  occur  in  the 
remaining  area  of  the  State.  Red 
fox  was  reported  only  from  the 
Piedmont  and  Mountain  regions. 
Because  some  fur  dealers  do  not 
make  a  distinction,  the  civet  cat  and 
common  skunk  were  combined  under 
one  heading.  Skunk  was  not  re- 
ported from  the  tidewater  section  of 
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the  Northern  Coastal  Plain,  and  was 
reported  to  be  most  abundant  in  the 
Mountain  and  Southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  regions. 

Trappers  caught  more  of  all  spe- 
cies of  animals  per  day  in  December 
than  any  other  month.  The  average 
catch  per  day  declined  in  January, 
but  increased  again  in  February. 
Weather  conditions,  market  condi- 
tions, methods  of  purchasing  raw 
furs,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
breeding  season  in  February  prob- 
ably influenced  the  catch  per  day  by 
months. 

Opossum  were  found  with  young 
in  their  pouches  by  the  second  week 
in  February.  The  milk  glands  on 
raccoons  showed  signs  of  secreting 
milk  by  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  frequency  with  which  embryos 
appeared  in  muskrats  increased 
markedly  during  the  latter  part  of 
February. 

The  records  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  are  not  sufficient  to  compare 
the  total  annual  yield  over  a  period 
of  years.  However,  a  comparison 
was  made  of  those  fur  dealers'  re- 
ports available  for  the  past  four 
years.  All  four  regions  of  the  State 
are  represented.  These  data  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  fairly  sharp 
decrease  in  number  of  fur  bearers 
taken  in  1940-41.  This  decline  in 
population  was  probably  influenced 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1939-40. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  January, 
1940  was  the  coldest  January  re- 
corded over  a  period  of  54  years,  the 
low  average  being  due  to  steadiness 
of  cold  weather,  rather  than  excep- 
tionally low  temperatures  or  severe 
cold  waves.  During  the  extended 
cold  period  and  immediately  after, 


animals  were  very  eas-'  to  catch, 
which  probably  resulted  in  over- 
trapping  of  the  breeding  stock  and 
caused  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  animals  during  1940-41. 

The  complete  data  available  does 
not  justify  publishing  at  this  time 
tables  summarizing  the  take  of  fur 
bearers  by  regions  and  for  the  en- 
tire State.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to 
form  a  general  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  indicate  relative,  rather 
than  actual,  values.  As  the  number 
and  accuracy  of  the  reports  increase, 
more  complete  information  will  be 
made  available  regarding  this  valu- 
able natural  resource. 

REFERENCES: 

Bennitt,  Rudolf,  Ph.D.,  and  Nagel,  Werner 
0.,  A.M.  The  University  of  Missouri 
Studies.  "A  Survey  of  the  Resident 
Game  and  Furbearers  of  Missouri." 

Cruikshank,  J.  W.  A  Forest  Survey  Prog- 
ress Report.  Forest  Survey  Release 
Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7.  Published  by  The 
Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


COVER 

Don  Carpenter,  sports  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
casts  for  trout  below  Looking  Glass 
Falls,  Pisgah  National  Forest. 

Photo  by  Bill  Baker. 


TIME  TO  PEN  DOGS 

Mr.  B.  L.  Phillips  of  Salisbury 
writes  that  "Spring  is  here  and  all 
dogs  that  might  destroy  rabbit  and 
quail  nests  should  be  tied  or  housed. 
If  everyone  has  to  house  his  dog  no 
one  can  get  mad  over  it.  Dogs  on 
farms  should  be  penned  after  Feb- 
ruary 1st." 

 •  

Moles  spend  most  of  their  lives 
underground. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  censoring  of  weather  fore- 
casts does  not  hinder  the  Protectors 
on  the  Mount  Mitchell  area.  One  or 
two  davs  before  a  snow  or  rain- 
storm  two  wild  female  elks  always 
come  down  to  the  field  at  the  sta- 
tion. When  they  return  to  the 
mountains  fair  weather  follows. 

— GEOEGE  S.  CRAWTOED. 
Eefuge  Protector, 
Hamrick 


During  late  February  the  snows 
ranged  from  12  to  25  inches  in 
depth.  Deer  and  elk  fed  on  buds 
and  moss.  The  bears  seem  to  have 
hibeVnated. 

— D.  C.  Mc KINNEY, 
Eefuge  Protector. 
Hamrict 


The  Black  Bass  of  Currituck 
Sound  are  leaving  the  deeper  water 
and  congregating  near  the  shore 
line  and  marshes  where  they  will 
remain  during  the  breeding  period. 
These  changes  occur  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer. 

- — ST.  CLAIB  LEWAEK, 

Special  Game  Protector. 
Poplar  Branch 


In  checking  doves  this  week,  I 
notice  that  practically  all  of  them 
have  paired  off.  So  far  I  have  not 
located  any  nests — March  8,  1942. 

— WALTEE  BRAY. 

Bichmond  County  Protector, 
Bockingham 


During  the  snow  of  March  4  I 
saw  a  mocking  bird  eating  privet 
(hedge)  berries.  Maybe  the  people 
in  Washington  would  like  to  have 
the  gizzard  from  this  bird  for  veri- 
fication but  they  will  have  to  take 


my  observation  —  Don't  want  it 
killed. 

— A  M.  BENBOW. 

Guilf  ord  County  Game  Prote:::r. 
Oak  Eidge 


During  the  heavy  snow  February 
25  I  saw  a  ruffed  grouse  in  a  thicket 
picking  seeds  from  sumac. 

— BAL  BAETLEY. 

Eefuge  Keeper. 
Edgemont 


I  have  asked  several  quail  hunt- 
ers about  the  size  of  coveys  left  at 
the  close  of  hunting  season.  Several 
hunters  reported  seeing  many  large 
coveys.  It  looks  as  if  we  will  have 
a  good  number  from  which  to  raise 
next  years  crop. 

— W.  E.  SATTEEFIELI* . 

Caswell  County  Protector. 
YaneeyrHle 


In  the  last  week  of  hunting  sea- 
son, I  saw  an  abundance  of  game — 
grouse,  quail,  rabbits  and  opossum. 
The  comparatively  small  amount  of 
game  taken  this  year  should  give  us 
better  hunting  next  year.  Quail 
seem  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 

—A.  Y.  BENBOW. 
ATery  County  Protector, 
Newland 


February  28. — Doves  are  now  to- 
gether in  large  droves  and  can  be 
seen  most  everywhere.  Hunters  feel 
that  we  should  have  had  ope::  season 
during  the  month  of  January. 

Anson  County  J': :  ;e:  t:  r 
Wadesboro 


RUSSIAN  BOARS'  -GRANDPA" 

While  patrolling  in  the  Santeetlah 
Game  Refuge.  I  found  the  largest 
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Russian  Boar  track  I  have 
ever  seen.  Its  track  meas- 
ured three  inches  in  width. 
After  following  the  track 
along  the  Forest  Service 
road  for  about  one  mile  I 
saw  what  appeared  to  be 
tracks  of  three  smaller 
boars.  At  this  point  a 
tight  must  have  taken 
place.  The  ground  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  dug  up 
with  a  pick.  Evidently 
''grandpa"  boar  got  the 
best  of  the  fight  as  the 
hasty  escape  of  the  smal- 
ler ones  left  4-inch  holes 
in  the  ground  made  by 
their  flying  hoofs.  The 
"grandpa's"  tracks  con- 
tinued from  the  scene 
spaced  at  the  distance 
they  were  before  the  en- 
counter. 

— R.  C.  FRANKLIN, 

Santeetlah  Refuge  Protector, 
Tapoco 


H.  C.  Kersey,  Sophia, 
N.  C,  reports  that  recent- 
ly burned  broomsedge 
fields  are  very  productive  of 
quail.  He  also  reports  that  during 
last  season  the  woodcock  had  almost 
disappeared  from  areas  where  they 
were  seen  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 


Last  month  the  Western  half  of  the  State  had  deep 
snows.  Privet  (hedge)  berries  furnished  an  important 
source  of  food  for  birds  in  this  80  acre  field  above. 
Charlie  Lamb  of  Greensboro,  who  knoivs  his  way 
through  the  fields  of  Central  North  Carolina,  sees  that 
birds  are  making  good  use  of  this  privet  plant. 


IT  TAKES  ROUGH 
HUNTING  TO  FIND  QUAIL 

As  reported  by  Clegg  Garner, 
manager  of  a  12,000  acre  quail  hunt- 
ing lease  in  Randolph  County,  Paul 
Skeen  found  11  coveys  of  quail  on 
the  day  before  hunting  season 
closed.    Most  of  the  coveys  were 


found  in  woods  and  thick  brush 
land.  Mr.  Garner  feels  that  unless 
the  hunter  knows  the  habits  of  birds 
today  he  is  up  against  some  hard 
luck  finding  quail  by  the  traditional 
method  of  letting  the  dogs  hunt 
fields  only.  He  believes  quail  are 
using  woodlands  more  each  year. 


— J.  C.  DARSIE, 
Field  Biologist 


I  have  reported  to  the 
Committee   the  locations 
abandoned  saw  mills. 

— JAMES  F.  HILL, 
Special  Protector, 
Washington,  N.  C. 
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SUPERSTITION 

By  Jack 

Ju4  y  observations  show  that  a  large 
number  of  people  of  all  degrees 
of  education  are  ignorant  of  snakes 
and  their  ways  and  consequently 
have  created  fabulous  tales  concern- 
ing them.  These  tales  can  be  ac- 
credited to  ignorance  on  the  origi- 
nators' part,  but  both  superstition 
and  ignorance  are  the  causes  of 
people  believing  them.  For  instance, 
if  I  should  tell  a  group  of  people 
that  a  freshly  killed  snake  if  placed 
up-side-down  would  bring  rain,  a 
few  people  would  believe  me;  but 
most  would  call  me  a  liar.  But  if  I 
should  tell  them  that  snakes  charm 
birds,  the  entire  group  would  be- 
lieve every  word  of  it. 

Probably  the  Southern  Negro  is 
the  chief  believer  in  snake  fables  and 
often  the  originator  of  these  inter- 
esting, but  ridiculous  stories. 

"Ever'buddy  knows,"  bawled  an 
aged  Negro  woman,  piqued  at  my 
incredulity,  "There's  a  big,  brown 
snake  wid  stingin'  horn  in  de  middle 
of  hits  haid  'tween  hits  eyes.  And 
if  dat  horn  sticks  yuh,  yo'll  die,  sho' 
nuff.  Hit'll  kill  a  tree  daid !  If  yuh 
don'  believe  me  ast  my  brudder.  He 
wuz  wid  me  when  I  seed  hit." 

She  told  me  that  story  twice  and 
suddenly  asked,  "Mister,  reckon  yo 
hain't  never  seed  an  asp?" 

"No,"  I  said,  in  amusement. 

"Dat  there  snake  won'  run  from 
yuh.  'Most  dem  reeptiles  will  run 
from  yuh;  but  dat  asp  won'.  Hit 
just  stands  hits  ground.  Hit's  'mos' 
a  foot  long  and  'bout  as  big  around 
m  de  middle  as  a  half  a  dollar." 
Then  she  added  earnestly,  "Hit's 


AND  SNAKES 

Dermid 

brown  and  kills  deader  than  a  rat- 
tler." 

Her  horned  snake  story  is  a  com- 
mon one.  Another  version  of  the 
same  superstition  is  that  the  horn  is 
at  the  tip  of  the  reptile's  tail  and 
that  by  holding  its  tail  in  its  mouth, 
the  snake  rolls  down  a  hill  like  a 
hoop,  killing  everything  with  which 
the  horn  comes  in  contact.  The  only 
truth  in  either  of  the  old  woman's 
tales  is  that  most  snakes  will  run 
from  man  if  given  a  chance. 

White  people  are  also  guilty  of 
believing  in  snake  tales.  Even  if 
the  serpent  was  the  cause  of  sin  in 
the  world  by  enticing  Eve  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit,  the  snake  of  today 
does  not  have  as  much  connection 
with  sin  as  the  most  righteous  man ; 
but  a  few  individuals  still  consider 
them  as  messengers  of  the  devil.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  old,  religious 
woman  told  me  that  people  who 
handle  snakes  are  terrible  sinners 
and  through  the  creatures,  receive 
instructions  from  Satan. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  con- 
cerning snakes  cannot  always  be  ac- 
credited to  uneducated  people  alone, 
for  I  have  known  individuals,  even 
college  graduates,  who  believe  that 
snakes  sting  with  their  forked  ton- 
gues. The  snake's  tongue,  since  it 
contains  several  of  a  snake's  senses, 
cannot  sting  any  more  than  that  of 
a  dog.  The  truth  is  that  snakes 
bite.  The  poisonous  varieties  have 
fangs,  two  long,  hollow  teeth  in  the 
roof  of  their  mouths,  that  inject  the 
venom  into  a  victim. 

Many  snakes  are  needlessly  killed 
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each  year  because  superstition  has 
created  in  man  a  fear  of  them.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  a  man 
or  a  boy  kill  a  small  snake  that  had 
scared  milady  as  she  walked  among 
the  flowers  of  her  garden. 

I  recently  witnessed  such  an  inci- 
dent. A  young  lady,  walking  down 
a  path,  saw  a  green  snake  cross  in 
front  of  her.  Her  screams  brought 
a  man  running  and  carrying  a  hoe 
with  which  he  quickly  dispatched  it. 
Drawn  by  the  screams  and  the  com- 
motion, a  neighborhood  crowd 
quickly  assembled.  The  hero  picked 
up  the  dead  reptile  by  its  tail  and 
proudly  displayed  it  to  the  group. 

"Lucky  I  killed  the  varmint  before 
it  harmed  anyone,"  he  remarked. 

"That's  not  anything  but  a  green 
snake,  mister ;  he  wouldn't  have  hurt 
you,"  an  on-looking  boy  said  sadly, 
"Wish  you  would  have  given  it  to 
me  for  a  pet." 

"Won't  hurt  you,  bah!  Boy,  are 
you  crazy?  Look  how  green  it  is. 
That's  the  poison  in  him,"  the  hero 
snapped. 

Then  an  innocent  bystander  said, 
"Cut  off  its  tail  and  it  will  wiggle 
until  sunset." 

Of  course  the  boy  is  right;  the 
green  snake  is  as  harmless  as  a 
sparrow.  Its  tail  wouldn't  wiggle 
until  sundown,  and  its  green  color 
doesn't  make  it  poisonous. 

Snakes  on  the  whole  are  beneficial 
to  mankind.  They  destroy  enormous 
quantities  of  rats,  insects,  and  other 
pests.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
species  may  become  over  abundant 
in  certain  localities  and  do  damage 
as  a  certain  individual  may  prove 
harmful  in  the  chicken  yard.  Then 
it  is  logical  to  thin  their  numbers, 
but  it  is  just  foolishness  to  kill  the 


harmless  species  because  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance. 

Common  snake  beliefs  are  nothing 
more  than  nonsense  and  have  no  true 
meaning  whatsoever.  If  people 
could  be  made  to  realize  how  ridic- 
ulous they  really  are,  these  super- 
stitions would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


NEW  FISH  HATCHERY  SITE 
ACQUIRED 

The  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  recently  completed  the 
purchase  of  255  acres  of  land  along 
Irish  Creek,  in  Burke  County.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  warm-water  fish 
hatchery,  which  will  specialize  in  the 
production  of  smallmouth  bass,  will 
be  developed  on  this  site.  The  land 
is  well  suited  for  the  development  of 
ponds,  and  Irish  Creek  furnishes  a 
suitable  and  adequate  water  supply. 
The  watershed  above  the  land  is  all 
forested,  and  is  almost  all  owned  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  small  valley  is  scenically  at- 
tractive, and  offers  interesting 
views  of  Table  Rock,  which  is  a 
well-known  mountain  in  this  section 
of  the  State. 

It  is  hoped  that  money  can  be  ob- 
tained by  special  appropriation,  or 
through  a  Federal  Works  Program, 
to  build  the  hatchery.  There  has 
long  been  a  need  for  facilities  for 
propagating  warm-water  fishes  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 


INCREASE  WILDLIFE 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
often  possible  to  increase  the  supply 
of  wildlife,  even  on  heavily  tilled 
areas,  without  interfering  with  the 
customary  crops  grown  there. 
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ALLIGATORS  AND  CROCODILES 
'GATOR  HUNTING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  H.  H.  Brimley 

(Continued  from  April  issue) 


kj early  all  the  readers  of  this 
paper  no  doubt  already  know 
that  the  female  alligator  lays  eggs 
in  a  nest  built  for  that  purpose. 
Those  nests  that  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  writer  have  averaged, 
perhaps,  seven  feet  in  diameter  and 


placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gendering heat  during  its  fermen- 
tation and  decay.  The  ordinary 
temperatures  of  the  late  summer 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
requirements  of  incubation.  The 
eggs   are   deposited   in   a  hollow 


His  first  'Gator — is  he  proud? 


This  specimen  was  taken  from  Lake  Ellis.  Craven  County, 
around  30  years  ago. 


about  three  feet  in  height.  All  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  roughly  con- 
structed flat-topped  mound,  built  of 
ordinary  swamp  muck  along  with 
the  usual  amount  of  sticks  and  frag- 
ments of  rotten  wood,  dead  leaves, 
etc.,  that  constitute  the  surface  layer 
of  our  swamp  lands,  and  the  writer 
has  never  found  any  material  in 
these  nests  that  seemed  to  have  been 


scratched  out  in  the  top  of  the  nest. 

When  the  writer  started  experi- 
menting with  the  catching  of  'gators 
on  a  set  line,  he  had  a  couple  of  hooks 
made  of  heavy  steel  rod,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  rod  at  the  center  of 
the  bend  of  the  hook  being  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  A  freshly 
killed  coon  of  average  size  was  se- 
cured for  bait,  one-half  the  un- 
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skinned  body  being  lashed  on  each 
hook,  which  were  used  on  separate 
lines.  One  of  these  baits  was  taken 
the  first  night  without  catching  the 
bait  robber,  but  the  'gator  taking 
the  bait  had  shut  down  so  hard  on 
both  bait  and  hook  as  to  bend  the 
heavy  steel  rod  inwards,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  hook  was  an  inch  closer 
to  the  shank  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. A  year  or  two  later  an  actual 
bite  from  a  comparatively  small 
specimen  was  experienced ;  but  more 
of  that  later. 

Newly  hatched  alligators  are  some 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  but 
they  grow  rapidly,  contrary  to  the 
old  idea  that  it  is  a  slow-growing 
animal.  Many  people  had  the  idea 
that  an  alligator  of  eight  feet  in 
length  might  be  anywhere  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years  old.  ft  is 
now  well-known,  however,  that  a 
specimen  of  that  size  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
though  beyond  that  approximate 
mark,  the  annual  growth  begins  to 
decrease,  and  the  age  of  a  very  large 
specimen  is  almost  anybody's  guess. 
Our  largest  alligators  become  more 
bulky,  compared  with  their  length, 
as  they  grow  older,  and  some  of  the 
old  bulls  seen  in  captivity  show  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  the 
stream-lined  build  of  those  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  maturity. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  absolute 
uniformity  in  weight  compared  with 
length,  but  here  are  submitted  what 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  fair 
averages  of  comparison.  For  a  ten 
footer,  about  400  lbs.;  one  of  eight 
feet,  200  lbs.;  and  about  75  lbs.  for 
one  of  six  feet.  An  eleven  and  a 
half  foot  specimen,  of  which  size  the 
writer  has  handled  two  specimens, 


would  probably  weigh  at  least  700 
lbs.  Dr.  Ditmars,  in  his  book,  "Rep- 
tiles of  the  World,"  gives  the  data 
for  a  live  specimen  in  the  Bronx 
Park  Zoo  that  may  be  a  record  for 
the  American  Alligator  so  far  as 
actually  known  figures  are  con- 
cerned. This  old  bull  measured  12 
feet,  5  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
825  lbs.,  indicating  an  old  chap  that 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  catch 
alive  and  uninjured! 

On  only  one  occasion  has  the 
writer  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  catching  and  hand- 
ling of  its  prey  by  an  alligator  in  its 
natural  surroundings.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  incident  may  be  prefaced 
by  the  statement  that  in  alligator 
territory  any  breeding  colonies  of 
herons,  egrets,  or  cormorants  whose 
nests  are  built  in  trees  surrounded 
by  water,  constitute  a  sort  of  free- 
lunch  counter  for  the  'gators  inhabit- 
ing the  nearby  territory.  Fragments 
of  fish  brought  in  to  feed  the  young 
birds  may  fall  in  the  water,  a  young 
bird  may  die  and  be  thrust  over- 
board, or  a  youngster  may  try  out  its 
swimming  powers  before  being  old 
enough  to  use  its  wings. 

This  incident  was  again  in  Great 
Lake,  near  the  nesting  colony  of 
Florida  Cormorants,  the  observer 
being  seated  as  before  on  a  cypress 
root  some  seventy  or  eighty  yards 
off-shore,  watching  the  partly  ex- 
posed head  of  a  good-sized  'gator 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
farther  up  the  lake.  The  animal 
was  engaged  in  a  game  of  watchful 
waiting,  barely  changing  its  position 
as  time  passed.  Glancing  inshore,  a 
young  cormorant  was  seen  swim- 
ming towards  the  'gator,  unaware  of 
danger.     A  glance  at  the  'gator 
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showed  that  he  had  caught  on. 
Changing  his  position  until  he  was 
heading  for  the  cormorant,  he  then 
went  down.  Only  once  were  his  eyes 
seen  to  break  the  surface,  nor  did  he 
again  reappear  until  the  whole 
rugged  head  came  up,  jaws  wide 
apart,  with  the  cormorant  in  be- 
tween. The  sound  of  splintering 
bones  could  be  distinctly  heard  as 
the  great  jaws  opened  and  closed. 
It  proved  difficult  to  catch  a  sight 
with  the  rifle,  as  the  light  was  so 
poor  in  the  direction  of  the  shore 
line,  with  the  black  water,  cypress 
knees  and  roots,  and  shore  bushes 
blending  together,  that  the  bullet 
went  wild.  The  'gator  at  once  sub- 
merged— and  he  didn't  fail  to  take 
the  cormorant  with  him. 

Our  alligators  are  said  to  almost 
invariably  swallow  their  prey  with 
their  heads  above  water.  A  medium- 
sized  specimen  can  swallow  a  large 
duck  with  ease  but  terrapins  seems 
to  be  always  well-crushed  before 
being  swallowed.  Larger  animals 
are  first  crushed  and  then  viciously 
shaken  even  to  the  point — as  some 
writers  state — of  throwing  the  en- 
trails far  away.  Still  larger  animals 
are  said  to  be  hidden  under  water 
until  decomposition  has  softened  the 
tissues  to  the  point  where  by  shak- 
ing and  the  use  of  a  quick  twisting 
movement,  the  carcass  can  be  dis- 
membered. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  twisting, 
or  whirling,  movement  practiced  in 
an  endeavor  to  escape  when  caught 
on  a  set  line,  and  it  is  very  startling 
in  its  action,  and  quite  effective.  The 
following  incident  will  convey  some 
idea  of  how  the  movement  works. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
something  had  been  hooked,  the 


line  was  turned  over  to  the  boatman 
for  hauling  in  and  the  writer  took 
up  his  rifle  for  the  administration  of 
the  lethal  dose.  However,  the 
moment  the  'gator's  wide-open  jaws 
cleared  the  water  it  was  seen  that 
the  hook  was  only  holding  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  the  tough  tissue  that 
lined  the  animal's  palate.  This 
meant  a  quick  knock-out — or  a  lost 
'gator. 

In  a  moment  the  'gator's  head  was 
lashing  from  side  to  side  and  the 
whirling  movement  was  in  full 
swing.  For  a  comparatively  clumsy 
looking  animal  its  movements  were 
inconceivably  rapid,  so  rapid  in  fact, 
that  when  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle 
was  stuck  almost  into  its  throat,  the 
first  shot  missed  completely.  The 
gun  being  self-loading,  three  other 
shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession, 
the  fourth  bullet  doing  the  job. 
That  was  the  fastest  moving  alli- 
gator ever  handled  by  the  writer. 
The  illustration  shows  it  to  have 
been  of  the  more  slenderly  built 
type.  The  fact  that  it  proved  to  be 
a  female  might  be  used  to  prove 
something — or  nothing! 

The  other  species  of  the  crocodile 
family  that  occurs  in  the  United 
States  is  the  American  Crocodile 
(Crocodilus  americanus)  whose  hab- 
itat in  this  country  is  confined  to 
southern  Florida.  It  is  a  much  more 
active,  aggressive,  and  dangerous 
species  than  our  native  alligator  and 
one  with  which  it  is  not  well  to  take 
any  liberties.  Dr.  Ditmars  gives  the 
maximum  length  of  this  species  as 
fourteen  feet,  allowing  our  alligator 
(mainly  in  the  past,  however)  a 
maximum  of  sixteen  feet.  But  a 
twelve  foot  specimen  of  either 
species  is  now  a  rarity. 
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That  old  gag  that  a  crocodile 
moves  its  upper  jaw,  while  the 
lower  jaw  only,  of  the  alligator  is 
movable,  is  pure  bunk,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  following 
method  of  determination.  If  a 
freshly  killed  specimen  of  either 
species — before  rigor  mortis  has  set 
in — is  lying  on  its  back  and  the 
lower  jaw  is  raised,  the  heavy  head 
remains  on  the  ground.  Therefore, 
as  its  lower  jaw  "works",  it  must  be 
an  alligator.  If  it  is  lying  on  its 
belly  and  the  snout  is  lifted,  the 
heavy  lower  jaw  remains  on  the 
ground.  Therefore,  its  upper  jaw 
"works",  and  it  must  be  a  crocodile. 

Apart  from  the  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  head,  which  is  very  pro- 
nounced, the  general  coloration  of 
the  alligator,  while  the  scales  are 
wet,  leaves  the  impression  of  a  very 
dark-colored  animal,  almost  black  in 
fact;  while  the  general  color  of  the 
crocodile  is  a  greenish-gray.  An- 
other difference  is  found  in  the  teeth, 
which  are  somewhat  longer  in  the 
crocodile,  the  fourth  tooth  in  the 
lower  jaw  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the 
side  of  the  upper  jaw,  while  in  the 
alligator  it  fits  into  a  socket.  It  is 
not  wise,  however,  to  use  this 
method  of  identification  on  a  living 
specimen ! 

Three  small  species  of  the  group 
have  a  maximum  length  of  only  six 
feet,  these  being  found  respectively 
in  west  Africa,  the  upper  Amazon, 
and  China. 

The  two  largest  crocodiles,  each 
credited  with  a  maximum  length  of 
thirty  feet,  are  the  Gavial,  of  India, 
and  the  Madagascar  Crocodile, 
found  where  its  name  implies.  The 
Gavial  is  mainly  a  fish-eater,  and  is 
rioted  for  its  extremely  long,  narrow 


snout.  Other  large  species  are  the 
Nile — or  African — Crocodile ;  the 
Salt-water  Crocodile  of  India  and 
Malaysia,  and  the  Black  Caiman  of 
tropical  South  America,  all  three 
species  reaching  a  length  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  love  song  of  our  alligator, 
once  heard,  will  always  retain  a 
place  in  one's  memory.  It  consists 
of  a  loud,  bellowing  note,  that  might 
be  compared  to  the  bellow  of  an  old, 
ill-tempered  bull  with  a  trill  in  its 
voice.  The  writer  has  frequently 
heard  this  bellow,  at  times  from  an 
animal  that  must  have  been  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  But  sound  car- 
ries far  across  wide  areas  of  water 
on  a  still  morning.  As  it  is  mostly 
heard  in  the  Spring  it  is  probably  a 
mating  call. 

Up  the  Elizabeth  River,  a  tidal 
stream  that  meanders  through  the 
large  areas  of  salt  marsh  that  lie 
back  of  the  town  of  Southport,  we 
once  "killed"  a  'gator  of  something 
over  eight  feet  in  length.  It  was 
tied  behind  the  stern  of  the  gas  boat 
for  towing  back  to  town,  but  the 
drag  of  the  tow  cut  down  the  speed 
of  the  boat  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  finally  hauled  it  aboard,  where  it 
soon  after  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  life.  But  before  we  could 
do  anything  to  relieve  the  situation, 
one  swing  of  its  muscular  tail  hit 
the  motor  such  a  smashing  blow  that 
it  almost  lifted  the  engine  off  its  l3ed 
plates.  It  would  have  been  too  dan- 
gerous to  finish  the  job  with  another 
shot  while  it  was  aboard  the  boat, 
as  the  highpower  bullet  might  easily 
go  clear  through  the  'gator  and 
knock  a  hole  in  the  boat's  bottom  as 
well,  which  might  have  resulted  in 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISH 

FROM  THE  STATE  HATCHERIES 


piSH  are  reared  at  the  State  fish 
hatcheries  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fayetteville,  Marion,  Waynes- 
ville,  Boone  and  Roaring  Gap.  These 
hatcheries  are  supported  solely  by 
the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  and  per- 
mits and  no  charge  is  made  for  fish 
distributed  from  the  State  Hatch- 
eries. Fish  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  priorities: 

1.  Publicly  owned  waters  which 
are  open  to  all  anglers  are  given  first 
priority.  These  include  streams  and 
lakes  on  National  Forests,  National 
Parks,  State  Parks  and  other  State- 
owned  or  leased  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas. 

2.  All  other  streams,  rivers, 
lakes  and  ponds  which  are  suitable 
for  stocking,  and  which  are  open  to 
the  public  without  the  payment  of 
a  fee  and  according  to  State  regu- 
lations, are  stocked  if  fish  are  avail- 
able. 

3.  New  ponds  and  lakes,  even 
though  privately  managed  or  con- 
trolled, are  provided  an  initial  stock 
of  fish  if  fish  are  available.  The 
Division  does  not  feel  obligated  to 
provide  more  than  an  original  or 
adequate  stocking  for  such  ponds. 

4.  If  fish  are  available  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  above  waters,  they 
are  allotted  to  the  owners  or  man- 
agers of  waters  which  are  open  to 
the  public  for  fishing  under  reason- 
able restrictions  or  fees,  and  where 
State  license  requirements  are  fully 
enforced. 

5.  If  fish  are  available  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  above  waters,  they 
may  be  distributed  for  stocking 
ponds  or  lakes  already  containing 


fish,  and  which  are  privately  owned 
or  managed  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
public. 

Fish  are  distributed  from  the 
State  Hatcheries  to  all  waters  which 
come  under  the  first  and  second 
priorities  without  the  requirement 
of  the  standard  application  form. 
Fish  are  distributed  to  waters  de- 
scribed under  priorities  3,  4,  and  5 
only  upon  the  submission  of  a  formal 
completed  application  form  and  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner. 
Copies  of  this  application  form  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations now  on  file  exceeds  the  anti- 
cipated crop  of  fish  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  during  1942. 
Additional  applications  are  being 
received  but  no  promise  can  be  made 
as  to  when  fish  can  be  furnished. 

In  planning  the  allotment  of  fish 
from  the  various  hatcheries,  any  fish 
of  legal  size  which  are  available  for 
distribution  will  be  placed  in  waters 
open  to  public  fishing.  Only  fish  of 
fingerling  size  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
allotted  to  private  applicants. 

Due  to  the  restrictions  which  have 

been  placed  upon  travel  and  the  use 

of  motor  vehicles,  the  State  will  not 

be  able  to  transport  fish  from  its 

hatcheries  to  the  streams,  ponds,  or 

lakes  of  private  applicants.    It  will 

be  necessary  for  applicants  to  call  at 

the  hatcheries  to  obtain  the  fish 
allotted  to  them.  Requests  for  addi- 
tional information  and  correspond- 
ence relative  to  obtaining  fish  from 
the  State  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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|  F  you  are  one  of  those  people  with 
a  bit  of  the  naturalist  in  your 
makeup,  a  sportsman,  or  simply  one 
with  an  overpowering  curiosity 
about  living  things,  then  you  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  a  water 
turkey — a  true  aristocrat  of  the 
swamps. 

While  other  swamp  birds  as  the 
herons,  egrets,  and  ibises  are  in- 


SWAMP  All! 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  UNUSUAL,  Tl 
AND  INTEREST  TO  THE  SUM 

NORTH \ 


By  James 


in 


■  ::'  :i:::::^:--v->:::::""' 


Water  Turkey  (female). 


teresting  they  are  not  in  the  same 
class  with  the  water  turkey.  He  has 
red  eyes,  which  sit  like  beads  on  a 
head  that  appears  to  be  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  long  neck.  Bright 
yellow  webbed  feet  contrast  sharply 
with  the  glossy,  greenish-black 
plumage  of  his  body.  The  sunlight 
flashes  black  and  silver  on  the  soft 
fine  feathers  of  the  male  water  tur- 
key.   During  the  nuptial  season  he 


wears  a  ruffle  of  silver  around  his 
neck  and  the  long  silver  feathers  on 
the  wings  and  back  give  the  bird  a 
striking  appearance.  He  truly  is  at 
his  best  during  the  mating  season. 
The  female  water  turkey  is  nearly 
as  beautiful  as  the  male,  but  the 
neck  and  head  are  light  brown  in 
color.  Yet,  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  swamp  bird  is  its  tail, 
which  so  closely  resembles  the  tail 


1ST  OCR  AT 

WATER  TURKEY  ADDS  COLOR 
\MPS  OF  SOUTHEASTERN 
ROLINA 

Stephens 


i  1 


Ask  any  good  ornithologist  what 
he  considers  the  most  unusually  con- 
structed bird  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will 
answer — the  water  turkey.  Dissec- 
tion of  a  water  turkey  reveals  heavy 
strong  bones  which  are  not  as 
abundantly  supplied  with  air  spaces 
as  the  bones  of  most  birds.  And  a 
neck  that  almost  defies  description. 
At  the  eighth  vertebra  the  neck 
folds  back  upon  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  "S".  This  peculiar  kink 
in  the  neck  is  equipped  with  a  strong 
muscular  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  the  water  turkey  may  throw 
its  bill  forward  with  a  rapier-like 
thrust  and  impale  its  prey. 

With  astonishing  ease  and  quick- 
ness the  water  turkey  dives  and 
pursues  fish,  its  chief  food.  After  a 
catch  has  been  made  the  bird  tosses 
the  fish  in  the  air  and  catches  it 
head  first  and  swallows. 

Nowhere  in  North  Carolina  could 
the  water  turkey  be  called  a  common 
bird,  although  in  late  August,  after 
the  breeding  season  is  over,  it  may 
occasionally  be  seen  on  Lake  Wacca- 
maw  and  on  many  of  the  rivers  and 
millponds  of  Brunswick,  Bladen, 
Columbus,  Robeson,  and  Scotland 
counties.  This  State  seems  to  be  the 
northern  limit  of  the  water  turkey's 
breeding  range,  which  is  normally 
tropical  America.  So  far  as  is  known 
all  of  the  records  of  nesting  turkeys 
come  from  southeastern  counties. 
On  June  7,  1898,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 
and  H.  H.  Brimley  located  the  nest 
of  a  water  turkey  on  Orton  Pond  in 
Brunswick  County.  On  June  23, 
1933  a  nest  was  found  in  Robeson 
County  in  the  Lumber  River 
swamps.  This  nest  was  located 
about  ten  feet  up  in  a  vine  covered 


of  the  domestic  turkey  that  turkey 
has  become  part  of  its  name. 

The  water  turkey  (Anhinga  an- 
hinga),  also  known  as  snake  bird, 
is  one  of  nature's  oddities,  a  living 
reminder  of  an  age  when  the  world 
was  younger.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
many  of  our  present  birds  are  closely 
related  to  a  reptilian  ancestor,  and  a 
study  of  the  habits  and  physical 
structure  of  this  bird  seems  to  con- 
firm their  view. 

The  water  turkey  is  an  unpre- 
dictable wilderness  bird  that  can 
never  be  fully  appreciated  if  you  are 
an  arm-chair  naturalist.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  that  we  are  taking  a  trip 
down  a  sluggish  river  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Moss  hung  cypress 
and  gum  swamps  surround  us  in 
every  direction.  Suddenly  as  our 
boat  rounds  a  bend  we  see  a  long- 
necked,  long-tailed,  short-legged 
bird,  about  three  feet  in  length 
perched  on  a  cypress  knee.  That  is 
our  bird.  Silently  the  water  turkey, 
which  had  been  basking  in  the  sun 
with  out-stretched  wings,  slips  into 
the  water  and  swims  away  with  body 
submerged  so  that  only  the  head  and 
neck  is  above  the  water  surface.  It 
is  this  habit  of  swimming  with  only 
the  head  and  neck  showing  that  has 
called  for  the  popular  term,  "snake 
bird." 
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black  gum  tree,  which  leaned  out 
over  the  river.  The  nest  was  loosely 
constructed  and  from  a  boat  on  the 
river  the  eggs  could  be  seen, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  number.  When  the  nest 
was  more  closely  inspected  there 
was  found  four  bluish  eggs,  sur- 
rounded by  many  freshly  plucked 
leaves. 

Strangely  enough,  this  dweller  in 
the  forbidden  places  seems  to  have 
a  sense  of  curiosity  that  is  far 
different  from  the  natural  anxiety 
most  birds  feel  when  their  nesting 
territory  is  invaded.  Sometimes 
when  the  water  turkey  is  frightened 
from  a  feeding  ground  it  will  return 
again  and  again  to  the  point  of  dis- 
turbance, each  time  rising  higher 
and   higher  in   the  air,   then  on 


motionless  wings  circle  about  in  a 
hawk-like  manner.  Recently  Church- 
ill Bragaw,  manager  of  Orton  Plan- 
tation, wrote  "I  am  familiar  with 
the  water  turkeys  that  nest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heron  rookeries  on 
Orton  Pond.  They  are  graceful 
birds  and  are  quite  shy.  When 
frightened  from  the  nest  the  water 
turkey  has  a  habit  of  flying  ner- 
vously back  and  forth  in  the  air." 

In  flight  the  long  wings  of  the 
water  turkey  appear  to  be  located 
midway  between  the  end  of  the  bill 
and  the  tip  of  the  "turkey"  tail.  And 
as  this  odd  form  mounts  up  into  the 
sky,  leaving  far  below  the  swamp 
with  its  frogs,  snakes,  and  alliga- 
tors, you  know  that  the  water  turkey 
is  truly  the  aristocrat  of  the  waste- 
lands. 


BAG  LIMIT 

/  just  got  a  limit — had  very  good  luck 

Bid  didn't  shoot  pheasant,  a  quail  or  a  duck. 

I  got  up  quite  early  and  traveled  the  by-ways — 

You  see,  I'm  the  fiend  who  shoots  road  signs  on  highivays. 

My  very  first  shot  bagged  a  beautiful  SLOW 

And  I  chuckled  with  glee  when  I  laid  that  sign  low — 

Then  I  sneaked  through  the  grass  and  I  hid  among  boulders 

And  knocked  over  a  couple  of  tender  SOFT  SHOULDERS. 

I  got  three  CITY  LIMITS  and  one  sign  that  read 

In  arresting  black  letters  LOOK  OUT!  CURVES  AHEAD! 

Then  I  shattered  a  STOP,  but  my  prize  shot  no  doubt 

Was  the  one  that  demolished  a  DANGER!  BRIDGE  OUT! 

It  was  strenuous  ivork,  but  Vve  no  cause  to  squawk 

I'm  a  sharpshootin'  champ  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 

So  if  you  get  lost,  or  get  killed,  or  pay  fines, 

You  can  thank  me,  OV  Pal — Vm  the  fiend  who  shoots  signs. 

— Aub  Brandon  in  Hunting  and  Fishing. 
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ANGOLA  POCOSIN  TO  BECOME  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

AREA 


On  March  5,  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton  signed  the  deed  trans- 
ferring from  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  all  of  the  lands 
owned  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Angola  Pocosin. 

This  area  of  land  lies  partly  in 
Pender  and  partly  in  Duplin  Coun- 
ties, and  contains  approximately 
25,000  acres.  Almost  inaccessible 
due  to  the  absence  of  roads  in  the 
past,  the  area  has  had  very  little 
attention.  The  only  benefits  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  area 
have  been  received  by  those  who  per- 
sistently poached  on  the  area  to  prey 
upon  the  deer  and  other  game. 

Angola  Pocosin  is  typical  of  much 
of  the  low,  flat  areas  found  along  the 
coast.  At  one  time  it  contained  con- 
siderable timber,  but  practically  all 
of  this  has  been  removed. 

It  is  planned  to  survey  the  bound- 


aries and  post  it  with  permanent 
signs.  Other  development  work, 
such  as  foot  trails,  fire  breaks,  and 
roads,  will  be  constructed  to  make  it 
accessible  for  a  better  use  by  all 
people. 

Angola  is  located  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Holly  Shelter  Area  and 
when  completed,  the  two  areas,  no 
doubt,  will  be  managed  jointly. 
With  50,000  acres  of  ideal  deer  cover 
in  Holly  Shelter,  and  25,000  acres  in 
Angola  Pocosin,  a  total  of  75,000 
acres  will  be  available  for  managed 
public  hunting,  such  as  the  con- 
trolled public  deer  hunts  held  at 
Holly  Shelter  last  December.  The 
protection  to  be  given  these  areas 
will  assure  refuge  for  deer  and  bear 
to  increase. 

It  is  planned  to  develop  Angola, 
like  Holly  Shelter,  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration 

Program.  — Frank  w.  E atm an 


COMMENTS  BY  PROTECTORS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INCREASE  OF 

GAME  FISHES 


1.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bratten,  special  pro- 
tector for  Dare  County,  in  his  report 
for  the  week  ending  March  21,  states 
that  he  has  observed  that  crappie 
have  increased  considerably  each 
year  for  the  past  several  years.  Mr. 
Bratten  states:  "About  five  years 
ago  it  was  rare  to  catch  crappie  in 
South  Lake;  this  week  I  saw  about 
sixty  taken  by  a  party  of  four  in 
one  day." 

2.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Lewark,  Special 
Protector,  whose  headquarters  are 


at  Poplar  Branch,  in  his  report  for 
the  week-end  March  21,  makes  the 
following  comment:  "Commercial 
fishermen  claim  that  black  bass  are 
becoming  a  nuisance  because  they 
are  so  numerous  that  they  fill  their 
nets  and  require  so  much  time  in 
releasing  them  that  they  are  able  to 
make  fewer  sets  during  the  day." 
Mr.  Lewark  states  that  from  his 
personal  observation  black  bass  have 
increased  very  much  during  the  past 
season. 
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AtLIGATO&S  AND  CROSOblLES 

•  *  • 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

a  very  uncomfortable  situation.  So 
the  boatman  and  the  writer  finally 
managed  to  overpower  the  creature 
with  their  hands  and  get  it  tied  down 
securely  enough  to  save  the  motor 
from  further  damage.  Fortunately, 
the  fastenings  held  until  we  reached 
port  and  got  the  quarry  on  the  dock, 
when  finishing  up  the  job  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  man-eating  habit  among  the 
crocodilians  probably  reaches  its 
maximum  with  the  African  Croco- 
dile and  the  Salt-water  Crocodile, 
each  species  taking  a  heavy  annual 
toll  of  human  life.  The  latter  has  no 
fear  of  the  open  sea  and  has  been 
observed  from  vessels  out  of  sight  of 
land,  the  wide  territory  it  inhabits 
including  India  and  Ceylon,  southern 
China,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
northern  Australia — and  the  seas  in 
between.  Dr.  Ditmars  credits  the 
African  Crocodile  with  a  greater 
destruction  of  human  life  than  any 
other  creature  of  the  African  wilds. 

Swimming  in  waters  that  we  know 
to  be  inhabited  by  alligators  seems 
almost  a  privilege,  since  many  of 
these  animals  are  large  and  strong 
enough  to  take  a  human  life  if  they 
desired  a  meal  of  this  kind. 

Oh,  yes!  About  being  bitten  by 
s  'gator!  Kneeling  in  the  shallow 
water  at  the  mouth  of  an  inhabited 
burrow,  the  writer  poked  at  the 
tenant  with  a  ten  foot  pole,  trying  to 
get  it  mad  enough  to  grab  and  hold 
the  pole  until  its  head  could  be 
brought  into  view,  when  the  animal 
might  be  secured.  The  savage  snap- 
ping at  the  tormenting  implement 
suddenly  ceased;  the  next  bite  was 


on  the  tormenter's  hand,  the  entire 
arm  being  in  the  hole.  Luckily,  it 
was  one  quick  bite  and  an  equally 
quick  release.  Later,  this  'gator 
proved  to  be  a  comparatively  small 
specimen  of  about  five  feet  in  length, 
with  very  sharp  teeth,  and  the  one 
that  really  took  hold  was  driven 
deep  into  the  knuckle  at  the  base  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
It  caused,  perhaps,  the  most  acute 
local  pain  the  writer  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, actually  producing  a  feel- 
ing of  nausea.  The  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  there,  however,  and 
the  cleaned  skull  of  this  same  'gator 
is  now  one  of  the  writer's  most 
prized  trophies. 


WILDLIFE  NOTES 


The  nighthawk  is  often  called  the 
bull-bat. 


Mimus  polyglottos  is  the  scientific 
name  for  the  popular  mockingbird 
and  means  "Many  tongued  mimic." 


The  lightest  of  the  common  birds 
in  the  United  States  is  the  humming- 
bird, which  weighs  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  ounce. 


Woodpeckers  ordinarily  do  not 
harm  trees,  but  do  destroy  injurious 
tree  insects. 


As  the  house  rat  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  both  the  food  and 
shelter  provided  by  man,  its  spread 
into  new  territory  has  been  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  people,  ex- 
cept at  higher  altitudes  and  in  ex- 
tremely dry  or  cold  areas. 
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TODAY'S  TALK 

GO  FISHING! 

By  Geo.  Matthew  Adams 

Now,  when  the  Summer  Sun  is 
about  to  shine  upon  us  all,  is  a  good 
time  in  which  to  appraise  one's 
sense  of  value.  And  there  is  no  place 
on  earth  better  suited  to  carry  this 
out  than  upon  the  bank  of  some 
stream  or  body  of  water — with  a  rod 
and  line! 

There  life's  choicest  secrets  are 
revealed.  What  a  repast  of  soul 
solitude  one  finds  in  the  cool  streams 
of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  high 
lakes  among  the  pines  and  songs  of 
the  wild.  There  it  is  not  a  contest 
for  gain  or  show — but  a  time  for 
appraisement,  for  peace  and  pa- 
tience. 


Where  the  clog  belongs  (luring  spring  and 
summer.    Keep  your  clog  penned  and  give 
the  nesting  birds  a  chance. 


Each  separate  fisherman  may  be- 
come an  intimate  with  Mr.  Walton 
— and  be  temporarily  lord  of  all  that 
his  eyes  survey.  The  burden  of 
Bunyan  is  never  carried  to  the 
fisherman's  haunts!  Nor  any  other 
burden,  for  that  matter.  One 
thought  alone  surmounts — will  I  out- 
wit that  smart  swimmer  with  what 
is  at  the  end  of  my  line?  Brains 
against  brains.    Who  will  win? 

Walk  out  of  that  office  of  yours, 
my  friend.  Drop  that  haggard 
look!  You  need  food  for  your  soul. 
That  mind  of  yours  needs  re-con- 
ditioning. Soothe  those  nerves  of 
yours  by  inviting  them  to  a  feast  of 
fish  beside  the  camp  fire  with  the 
breath  of  Heaven  all  about  you. 
Learn  what  silent  sleep  will  do  to  a 
body  all  too  long  whipped  by  noise, 
clamor  and  confusion. 

Go  fishing! 

Back  home  they  will  call — but  let 
them  call!  "Where's  the  boss?" 
they  will  ask — and  someone  will  re- 
ply: "Oh,  he  has  gone  fishing!" 
Imagine  the  train  of  thought  that 
will  create.  "Lucky  man,"  they  will 
say.  And  they  will  be  right.  Lucky 
will  you  be  out  there  under  the  stars 
with  God  walking  around  your  tent 
— keeping  watch. 

The  surest  way  for  this  world  to 
become  "safe  for  Democracy"  would 
be  for  every  human  pentup  man  to 
leave  his  worries — all  so  foolish — 
drop  his  selfish  strife  for  gain  in  the 
marts  of  trade — and  just  go  fishing! 

It  won't  matter  whether  anything 
is  left  when  you  get  back.  You  will 
carry  back  yourself.  You  will  have 
learned  the  great  secret  of  life — and 
you  will  have  had  fun ! 

— From  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE 

STATE  FISH  HATCHERIES 

1.  Mr.  C.  E.  Smathers,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  State  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Boone,  North  Carolina, 
left  the  Service  March  23.  Mr. 
Smathers  has  spent  more  than  a 
score  of  years  in  the  employment  of 
the  Division,  having  worked  at  the 
Waynesville  and  Boone  Hatcheries 
during  that  time. 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment at  its  last  regular  meeting, 
operations  at  the  Boone  Hatchery 
will  be  somewhat  reduced.  How- 
ever, the  Division  plans  to  keep  the 
hatchery  and  grounds  open  to  the 
public,  and  to  rear  as  many  fish  as 
facilities  will  permit.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  rearing  fewer  fish  to  a 
larger  size  prior  to  their  release. 

Mr.  Clyde  R.  Anderson,  who 
formerly  served  as  an  assistant  at 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  at  Smoke- 
mont,  North  Carolina,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  resident  caretaker  at  the 
Boone  Hatchery. 

2.  A  W.  P.  A.  project  is  now 
under  way  at  the  State  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Waynesville.  Two  large 
circular  rearing  pools  are  being  com- 
pleted. Considerable  earth  filling 
and  grading  are  part  of  the  project. 
An  earthen  pond  is  also  under  con- 
struction, and  other  proposed  fea- 
tures include  the  improvement  of 
the  entrance  into  the  hatchery  and 
an  additional  water  supply  intake  on 
Winchester  Creek.  This  work,  when 
completed,  will  add  considerably  to 
the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery. 


CAT  HUNTING  INTERESTING 

Mr.  R.  B.  Snyder,  Route  1,  Con- 
cord, has  solved  his  cat  problem  by 
a  very  satisfactory  method.  He  has 
four  rabbit  hounds  which  have  also 
been  trained  to  run  and  tree  cats. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  shoot 
the  cat  when  treed.  A  good  shake 
of  the  tree  or  a  well  thrown  stick 
sometimes  dislodges  the  cat  which 
is  quickly  disposed  of  after  falling 
to  the  ground.  In  addition  to  getting 
rid  of  wild  "woods"  cats,  Mr.  Snyder 
finds  cat  hunting  even  more  inter- 
esting than  rabbit  hunting.  A  lady 
neighbor  lost  15  cats  out  of  her 
number  of  18  before  she  knew  what 
was  happening  to  them.  The  lady 
voiced  no  objections  but  seemed  to 
be  pleased  over  the  loss. 

— .T.  C.  DARSIE, 
Field  Biologist, 
Salisbury. 
■  •  

FOREST  FIRES  BURN  NESTS 

It  is  discouraging  to  know  that 

such  a  large  number  of  people  can- 
not realize  the  damages  which  forest 
fires  cause.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  valuable  trees  by  fire  during  April, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  wild 
turkeys  seeking  a  cooler  place  and  to 
hear  young  rabbits  squeal.  Many 
nests  of  quail,  turkeys  and  rabbits 
must  surely  have  burned  in  Mont- 
gomery County  last  month  through 
carelessness  with  fire. 

—GILBERT  HOLT, 
County  Protector, 
Troy,  X.  C. 
 •  

April  16,  1942— While  checking 
over  Mr.  M.  P.  James  land  in  Scot- 
land County,  a  covey  of  ten  quail 
was  flushed  within  40  feet  of  a  tree 
in  which  three  great  horned  owls 
were  perched. 

— W.  L.  HAMXETT, 
Field  Biologist, 
Lumberton. 
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District  Game  and  Fish  Protector  Larry  Warrington  of  New  Bern,  left,  and  Craven  County 
Protector  Kenneth  Sparrow,  map  out  plans  for  a  raid  on  fish  law  violators.  Warrington, 
a  Game  Protector  since  the  inception  of  the  Division,  has  set  a  fine  example  in  Ms 
Southeastern  district  in  educating  the  public  as  to  the  need  for  game  and  fish  protection 

and  in  his  efforts  to  break  up  violations. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  ARE  HELPING  IN  WAR  PRODUCTION 

AND  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 


Reports  received  from  the  field 
indicate  that  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tectors are  co-operating  whole- 
heartedly with  salvage  committees 
and  with  Civilian  Defense  organiza- 
tions in  their  counties.  Protectors 
have  been  responsible  for  locating 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  scrap 
iron,  most  of  which  was  found  in 
remote  sections.  Some  of  these  areas 
are  so  isolated  that  only  a  man 
whose  duties  carry  him  into  the  deep 
woods  would  ever  know  what  is  to 
be  found  there.  Old  saw  mill  sites, 
tram  roads,  and  railroad  trestles  are 
included  in  the  items  of  salvage 


found  by  law  enforcement  officers  of 
this  Division. 

In  most  of  the  coastal  counties 
air-raid  spotters  and  wardens  have 
been  fully  instructed  and  are  fol- 
lowing instructions  issued  by  local 
defense  organizations.  Game  Pro- 
tectors are  serving  in  these  positions 
in  many  of  these  counties  as  well  as 
in  counties  farther  inland  and  as  the 
defense  organization  is  completed  in 
other  sections  of  the  State,  we  feel 
sure  that  many  more  of  them  will 
fill  important  assignments.  All  of 
these  men  are  particularly  well  quali- 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  war  is  taking  its  toll  of  water- 
fowl in  this  section.  Many  ducks 
and  loons  are  dying.  The  birds  have 
been  soaked  in  oil  which  came  from 
the  tankers  sunk  just  off  shore.  In 
some  areas  of  the  marshes  oil  has 
covered  the  water. 

—LEON  THOMAS, 

County  Game  Protector, 
Beaufort. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
HAS  COLONY  OF  BEAVERS 

On  Kirby  Creek,  Northampton 
County,  J.  H.  Ramsey,  County  Game 
Protector,  reports  the  location  of  a 
colony  of  beavers.  Evidence  that 
beavers  inhabited  the  creek  was 
found  shortly  after  the  1940  flood, 
and  since  that  time  several  people 
have  seen  the  beavers. 

— From  "The  Jackson  News." 


For  the  past  two  months  the 
rivers  and  creeks  have  been  filled 
with  high  water,  making  conditions 
for  game  fishing  bad.  Shad  fishing 
has  been  fairly  good.  Several  parties 
checked  at  Jones  and  Singletary 
Lakes  have  reported  excellent  fish- 
ing. One  bass  caught  weighed  9 
pounds  which  must  have  been  in  the 
lake  before  it  was  stocked  by  the 
Government. 

— E.  W.  WOODELL, 

Bladen  County  Protector, 
Dublin. 


I  counted  200  Canada  Geese  on 
grain  fields  of  one  farm  during  the 
week  of  March  14.  This  is  the  latest 
I  have  ever  seen  geese  in  this 
section. 

— C.  R.  PARKER, 

Jones  County  Protector, 
Pollocksville. 


Releasing  a  brace  of  dogs  in  the  field  trials  at  Hoffman  during  March.  Dogs  above  are 
owned  by  Dr.  Deane  Hundley,  left,  of  Wallace,  and  Alvin  J.  Haley  of  Greensboro,  both 
riding.  Winners  this  year  were:  All  age  stake — Tar  Big,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Guion, 
Charlotte;  Puppy  stake — Beth  Page  Bill,  owned  by  S.  E.  Beane,  Kannapolis ;  Derby — 
IredelVs  Peerless  Pride,  owned  by  B.  H.  Obrien,  Statesville;  and  Shooting  dog  stake — 
Bacon  Shoals  Spark  Plug,  oioned  by  Ellis  Simon  of  Kinston. 
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GAME  PROTECTORS  ARE 
HELPING  IN  WAR  PRODUCTION 
AND  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 
fied  for  work  of  this  nature  and 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  help  with 
the  defense  program. 

The  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  proud  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  its  employees  are  show- 
ing in  the  war  effort  and  while  many 
game  protectors  are  leaving  to  join 
the  armed  forces,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  ones  who  have  not 
gone  are  serving  their  country  at 
home. 


During  March  I  saw  large  flocks 
of  Cedar  Waxwings  feeding  on 
privet  berries  around  Chapel  Hill. 

—ROBERT  F.  LOGAN, 
Special  Protector, 
Route  No.  1,  Durham. 

To  date,  I  have  found  about  fifteen 
tons  of  junk  metal,  which  has  been 
turned  into  Chairman  Boyd  at 
Hickory. 

—J.  M.  YOUNT, 

Catawba  County  Protector, 
Newton. 


On  the  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  I  saw  seven  deer 
in  one  herd — three  bucks  and  four 
does.   March  20,  1942. 

— CAL  HALL, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Edgemont. 

While  patrolling  the  Bladen 
County  Refuge  on  April  6,  I  saw 
eleven  deer  near  Jones  Lake. 

— E.  W.  CAINE, 
Special  Protector, 
Lumberton. 

All  mammals  can  swim,  many  of 
them  expertly,  but  not  all  of  them 
like  water. 


Doves  oftentimes  select  large  brush  piles 
as  sites  for  building  nests,  as  shown  above. 
On  March  15  the  first  nest  with  egg  was 
recorded  this  year  by  the  Division  research 
section. 


While  patrolling  Black  River  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  March,  I  saw  more 
wild  turkeys  than  ever  before.  In 
one  flock  I  counted  twenty-two. 

— JEFF  D.  CORBETT, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Ivanhoe. 


Fishing  for  shad,  white  perch  and 
herring  on  the  Chowan  River  has 
been  good  for  the  past  ten  days.  I 
understand  the  shad  are  selling  very 
cheap.  4/10/42. 

—J.  G.  PERRY, 

County  Game  Protector, 
Edenton. 


The  people  of  Stanly  County  are 
giving  me  better  cooperation  in  try- 
ing to  protect  the  wildlife  resources 
than  they  did  when  I  began  work 
here  9  years  ago.  They  seem  to 
have  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
game  and  fish  laws. 

—GRADY  C  GREENE, 
County  Protector, 
Stanfield. 
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BEAVERS  ARE  BUSY  IN  THE  SANDHILLS 


Twenty-nine  Pennsylvania  bea- 
vers were  released  in  the  fall  of 
1939  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Area 
in  Richmond  County.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  beavers  would  make  their 
homes  on  the  State  managed  area, 
but  during  the  past  year  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  only  one  colony  has 
been  seen  on  the  refuge. 

Instead,  most  of  the  beavers 
moved  to  adjoining  lands  to  build 
their  dams  and  lodges.  At  the  head 
of  Ledbetter  Pond  in  Richmond 
County  a  dam  has  been  constructed 
which  extends  across  the  south 
prong  of  the  pond,  a  distance  of  at 
least  250  yards.  One  colony  has 
settled  in  Scotland  County.  Others 


have  been  reported  off  the  refuge. 

Considering  the  newness  of  the 
beaver  to  the  present  generation  in 
North  Carolina,  the  animal  has  re- 
ceived good  protection  from  gun- 
ners and  trappers.  Curiosity  seek- 
ers have  presented  the  greatest 
problems  in  protection. 

In  one  day  twenty-five  people  vis- 
ited one  of  the  dams.  Well  worn 
paths  now  lead  to  the  site  and  some 
beaver  cuttings  have  been  removed 
from  the  dam.  Apparently  most  of 
the  people  are  merely  curious  to  see 
this  interesting  animal  and  are  not 
motivated  by  any  desire  to  damage 
its  work.  However,  if  such  disturb- 
ances continue  there  is  a  possibility 


A  beaver  lodge  located  in  the  marsh  above  Ledbetters  Pond,  Richmond  County.  The 
rounded  mass  of  sticks  covers  an  airtight  chamber  plastered  with  mud.    A  rabbit  trap 
may  be  seen  on  top.    A  lodge  generally  has  tivo  entrances. 
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The  heaver  dam  above  extends  for  250  yards  across  the  headwater  of  Ledbetter  Pond. 
Sticks,  grass  and  mud  have  been  firmly  placed  in  establishing  dam.  Beavers  build  the 
dam  to  get  deeper  water  which  affords  them  protection  from  enemies.    Notice  lodge 

in  background. 

that  these  beavers  will  move  to  an-    Resources  Investigation,  plans  a  de- 
other  place.  tailed  survey  of  the  beavers  in  this 
Joe  C.  Rabb,  leader  of  the  Fur    section.    On  his  preliminary  inves- 

Several  small  pines  near  the  river  were  cut. 
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tigation  there,  he  found  that  the 
beavers  had  produced  young. 
During  May  the  tracks  of  young 
beavers  were  observed  in  the 
Ledbetter  Pond  section. 

Walter  Bray,  Richmond  County 
Game  Protector,  who  released 
the  animals  in  1939,  tells  some 
interesting  stories  about  public 
opinion  regarding  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  wood  cutting  rodent. 
One  man,  whose  fishing  quar- 
ters had  been  invaded  by  these 
furred  swimmers  immediately 
began  tearing  out  brush  dams 
and  later  inquired  of  the  Pro- 
tector if  there  were  not  a  law 
to  prohibit  a  man  from  cutting 
trees  and  deliberately  letting 
them  fall  in  the  water  to  dam  up 
a  stream.  Bray  explained  that 
a  former  resident  (or  its  near  kin) 
had  been  reestablished  there  and 


Sweetgum  appeared  to  be  the  preferred  tree  for 
beaver  cuttings,  although  all  available  species 
of  trees  with  the  exception  of  holly  had  been 

used. 


This  sweetgum  tree,  19  inches  in  diameter,  was 
the  largest  tree  observed  which  had  been  cut 
by  beaver  in  the  Sandhills. 


that  it  was  only  natural  for  this 
valuable  fur  bearer  to  dam  areas  in 
the  shallow  sections  of  the  pond 
in  order  to  give  itself  protection 
with  deeper  water;  that  the 
principal  trees  cut  were  small 
inferior  timber  types;  and  that 
fishing  would  be  improved  above 
the  beaver  dams. 

In  the  early  days  beavers  were 
found  abundantly  in  North  Car- 
olina. Their  furs  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  mediums  of 
exchange.  The  trappers  long 
ago  exterminated  the  beaver  in 
this  State,  but  with  restocking 
and  protection  the  beaver  can  be 
restored  to  many  sections.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to 
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LIFE  AT  SANTEETLAH 


When  I  first  came  to  the  Game 
Refuge  at  Lake  Santeetlah,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  from  Mt. 
Mitchell,  near  my  boyhood  home,  I 
felt  somewhat  "let-down,"  or  disap- 
pointed. The  mountains  are  not 
quite  as  high,  the  views  not  quite  so 
broad,  and  the  game  seemed  quite 
scarce,  especially  the  bear  and  deer. 
However,  I  have  found  since  that 
wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  squirrels 
are  fairly  plentiful,  and  this  section 
is  where  we  find  the  wild  Russian 
Boar.  These  forests  are  remote  and 
beautiful  and  have  a  "far-offness" 
that  I  have  felt  never  before  in  any 
of  the  forests  of  this  country.  This 
is  truly  a  primitive  section  and  I 
never  go  on  any  of  my  patrols 
through  the  mountains  that  I  don't 
have  the  feeling  that  I  am  making 
a  trail  for  myself  where  no  other 
man  has  ever  been  before.  This  is 
a  feeling  hard  to  describe,  possibly 
a  little  selfish;  that  it  is  something 
which  belongs  to  me,  and  perhaps 
to  "Bill,"  my  big  German  Police  dog, 
who  goes  with  me  everywhere  and 
seems  to  understand  everything.  I 
believe  "Bill"  loves  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

On  my  first  trip  to  Hayoe  Tower, 
I  took  the  longer,  steeper  trail  (5 
miles)  along  Santeetlah  Creek, 
through  deep  dark  forests,  and  up 
steep  slopes.  Entering  a  sloping 
green  field  which  nature  landscaped 
with  beautiful  shrubbery,  I  saw 
haw,  azalea  and  blueberry  bushes  as 
high  as  my  head  (a  paradise  for  the 
bear  in  summer  time).  On  up  the 
trail  we  reached  the  very  crest  of 
the  mountain,  a  thin  sharp  edge  of 
rock,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a 


foot  path.  There,  I  believe,  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful views  in  the  world;  miles  and 
miles  of  wooded  mountains,  dark 
ravines,  stretching  away  as  far  as 
one  can  see  in  every  direction.  These 
mountains  have  very  few  trails  and 
few  people  have  ever  been  to  Hayoe, 
an  observation  tower  high  on  top  of 
this  mountain,  5,200  feet  above  sea 
level.  A  lookout  is  always  on  guard, 
watching  for  any  sign  of  a  forest 
fire  which  could  be  so  disastrous  to 
this  country.  About  a  mile  from 
Hayoe  is  the  "Hangover,"  a  huge 
rock  mountain  that  faces  into  Ten- 
nessee. 

There  are  many  legends  about 
Hayoe  and  how  it  received  its  name. 
Some  say  it  is  an  Indian  name,  but 
an  old  mountaineer  who  has  lived 
here  all  his  life  says  it  was  named 
for  a  man  who  first  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  his  first 
excited  comment,  on  observing  all 
this  wide  sweep  of  beautiful  moun- 
tains was  "Hayoe" — meaning  to  say 
"Hello" !  and  from  then  on  it  has 
been  called  "Hayoe." 

Then  down  the  trail  a  shorter 
route  (4  miles)  "Bill"  and  I  trav- 
elled through  thickets  of  wild  azalea 
(yellow,  pink  and  white)  ;  through 
grassy,  cleared  meadows  with  wide- 
spreading  trees.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  come  into  one  of  these 
large  cleared  areas  high  on  top  of 
a  mountain.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  been  cleared  for  cul- 
tivation at  some  time,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  anyone  to 
have  lived  so  far  away  from  civili- 
zation.   Then  on  down  into  Joyce 
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Kilmer  Forest,  we  see  huge  trees; 
poplar,  beech,  spruce  and  pine,  and 
rhododendron  and  laurel  so  thick 
that  you  can  see  only  a  few  feet 
ahead. 

A  day  in  this  mountain  country 
gives  a  fellow  a  pretty  big  feeling; 
a  feeling  that  it's  good  to  be  alive, 
and  the  things  we  worry  about  in 
our  hum-drum  lives — money,  cloth- 
ing and  the  other  things  for  which 
we  have  worked  so  hard  all  our  lives 
seem  so  futile  and  unimportant. 

Trout  fishing  in  these  clear,  cold 
streams  is  in  my  opinion,  the  great- 
est of  sports.  As  a  friend  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  "trout  fishing  has 
just  ruined  me  for  anything  else." 

— R.  C.  Franklin, 

Refuge  Game  Protector, 
Robbinsville,  N.  C. 


HATCHERY  NEWS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bradshaw,  District  Pro- 
tector, has  recently  described  a 
technique  which  he  has  found  to  be 
useful  in  transporting  trout.  The 
fish  are  carried  in  metal  drums,  six 
or  eight  to  a  pick-up  truck.  Nor- 
mally these  cans  rattle  considerably 
against  each  other  and  the  bed  of 
the  truck  and  their  surfaces  absorb 
heat  from  the  sun  and  air.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  found  that  by  adding 
several  inches  of  sawdust  around 
the  base  of  the  drums  the  rattling 
is  greatly  reduced.  Also,  the  water 
which  splashes  from  the  drums 
keeps  the  sawdust  saturated.  This 
in  turn  cools  the  surrounding  air 
through  evaporation  and  also  seals 
the  bed  of  the  truck  so  that  if  a 
surplus  of  water  accumulates,  this 
splashes  against  the  drums  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  favorable  tem- 
perature. 


THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  TROUT  SEASON 

Mr.  Mack  Ashe,  Fish  and  Game 
Protector  from  Jackson  County, 
gives  the  following  report  on  the 
first  four  days  of  trout  fishing  in 
Glenville  Lake : 

"A  total  of  nearly  600  anglers 
fished  Glenville  Lake  during  the 
first  four  days  of  the  season.  At 
least  2,500  brook  trout,  averaging 
about  10  inches  in  length,  were 
taken.  The  fish  were  fat  and  in 
good  color." 

Dr.  Willis  King,  Supervisor  of 
Fish  Resources,  reports  that  he  saw 
several  creels  of  trout  taken  from 
this  lake  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
season,  April  15.  He  considered 
these  the  finest  specimens  of  brook 
trout  that  he  had  observed  in  the 
southern  Appalachians.  The  fish 
were  considerably  larger  than  those 
usually  found  in  mountain  streams. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
food  has  been  abundant,  and  trout 
have  grown  rapidly  in  this  lake 
which  has  been  impounded  less  than 
two  years.  The  trout  grew  from 
small  fingerlings  to  an  average 
length  of  10  inches  in  a  year's  time. 
It  is  hoped  that  excellent  fishing  will 
continue  throughout  the  season. 

Glenville  Lake  is  located  on  the 
head  of  the  Tuckaseigee  River,  in 
Jackson  County,  and  is  a  reservoir 
fed  by  several  brook  trout  streams. 
The  lake  covers  over  1,000  acres, 
and  is  located  at  approximately 
3,500  feet  elevation.  It  is  readily 
accessible  by  automobile  and  there 
are  camps  and  other  lodging  accom- 
modations not  far  from  the  lake. 


Sportsmen  obey  conservation  laws. 
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|N  caves  along  stream  banks  and 
gullies,  unclaimed  dogs  live,  whelp 
litters  of  puppies  and  thrive  on  the 
food  they  secure  without  the  inten- 
tional assistance  of  man. 

During  May  Mr.  Bob  Perry,  Wake 
County  Game  Protector,  investigat- 


WILD  DOGS  R 

AND 


Early  in  the  morning  these  hunters  go  to  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  dogs.    Such  hunts 

many  times  offer  plenty  of  thrills. 


ed  reports  he  had  received  of  dogs 
killing  chickens  and  calves.  In 
some  woods  near  the  town  of  Wake 
Forest,  Perry  found  numerous 
caves  and  tunnels  along  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream.  Entrances  to 
some  of  the  caves  were  worn  slick 
through  use  by  animals.  Isaiah 
Estes,  negro  tenant,  reported  he 
had  seen  dogs  near  this  area  and 
had  once  seen  small  puppies  go  into 
one  of  the  caves  under  the  bank. 
Isaiah  said  he  seldom  saw  the  old 
dogs  during  the  day  except  in  early 


morning — even  then  they  were  shy 
and  always  quickly  disappeared  into 
the  woods  at  their  first  sight  of 
him. 

On  Perry's  second  visit  to  the 
area  he  quietly  walked  alongside  the 
stream  at  dawn  and  before  reach- 
ing the  site  of  the  caves  visited  on 
the  first  trip,  two  large  dogs  came 
from  the  bank  charging  toward 
him.  Perry  made  a  quick  double, 
killing  each  dog  at  close  range.  It 
was  later  found  that  the  dog  near- 
est him  was  the  mother  of  eight 
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E  OUR  FIELDS 
RESTS 

puppies  taken  from  the  cave  by 
some  negroes  on  the  day  before. 

In  a  section  of  thick  pine  woods 
not  over  two  miles  from  the  area 
mentioned,  Perry  and  a  party  of 
three  men  killed  19  dogs  (3 
adults  and  16  puppies)  in 
the  spring  of  1941.  These 
dogs  made  their  home  under 
the  banks  of  an  old  stream 
and  it  was  estimated  that 
between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  dogs  made  their  head- 
quarters there.  All  adult  fe- 
males escaped. 

Near  the  town  of  Wake 
Forest  in  1940,  wild  dogs 
killed  5  head  of  yearling  cat- 
tle belonging  to  K.  S.  Mar- 
shall; 1  cow  belonging  to 
Abron  Dunn;  1  large  cow 
belonging  to  Wallace  Shea- 
ron;  and  1  pig  belonging  to 
Ben  Allen  Journigan. 

During  April,  Ed  Lowe, 
Game  Protector  in  Durham 
County,  was  patrolling  a  re- 
mote section  when  he  heard 
a  dog  bark  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.  On  approach- 
ing the  area  from  where  the 
sound  came,  he  saw  two 
puppies  approximately  six 
months  old  dart  into  a  hole. 
The  hole  led  into  a  gully 
which  had  been  filled  with 
pinetops.     Lowe    took  his 


stand  and  waited  two  hours  until 
the  pups  came  out.  He  killed  both 
and  waited  several  hours  for  the 
return  of  the  mother  which  didn't 
appear.  The  next  day  he  shot  the 
mother  of  the  puppies  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave.  Chicken  feathers 
and  miscellaneous  bones  were  found 
in  the  cave. 

Ed  Lowe  loves  dogs.  He  owns  a 
fine  turkey  dog,  other  bird  dogs  and 
hounds  but  in  his  opinion  wild,  stray 


Bob  Perry,  Wake  County  Game  Protector,  collects 
a  couple  of  wild  dogs.  Hound  on  left  and  mongrel 
were  in  good  physical  condition.  These  dogs  had 
been  seen  in  the  woods  several  times  by  Isaiah 
Estes  but  he  could  never  get  within  shotgun  range 

of  them. 
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KING  HEADS  SCIENCE 
ACADEMY  SECTION  ON 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  Dr.  Willis  King  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  section  on  wildlife  con- 
servation for  the  coming  year. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  Greens- 
boro April  24  and  25  where 
papers  on  wildlife  conservation 
were  presented  by  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries. 


Xumerous  caves  along  stream  banks  as  shown 
on  upper  right  have  been  used  by  dogs.  Some 
caves  have  two  entrances. 


dogs  have  no  place  in  the  fields  and 
forests.  Durham  County  has  em- 
ployed a  man  to  catch  dogs. 

Undoubtedly  some  of 
these  wild  dogs  eat  scraps 
from  garbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  not 
likely  pass  up  a  quail  or 
turkey  nest  or  a  rabbit  nest 
which  they  might  happen 
to  scent.  Hounds  can  easily 
catch  rabbits  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  sharp- 
nosed,  speedy  mongrel  as- 
sociates. 

It  is  pathetic  that  man's 
best  friend,  the  dog, 
through  the  mistreatment 
and  negligence  of  the  owner 
is  forced  to  resort  to  the 
wilds  for  its  existence. 


RIVERS  HIGH  WITH 

PROSECUTIONS  IN  APRIL 

W.  J.  Rivers,  Special  Game 

Protector,  arrested  32  fish  law 
violators  and  obtained  32  prose- 
cutions during  April,  while  working 
in   Catawba,   Caldwell,  Alexander 
and  Lincoln  counties. 


Eight  small  puppies  were  found  in  this  hole. 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  "BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  JUNGLE  COCK" 
From  left  to  right,  officials  of  the  national  organization  formed  to  promote  good  sports- 
manship among  the  fishermen  of  this  country  are  Winston  Montague,  Richmond,  Va., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  executive 
secretary;  J.  Hammond  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md.,  president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  sponsoy^ing  agency  of  the  Jungle  Cock;  George  Landis,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  first  vice-president;  Fred  Saffran,  Baltimore  sportsman  and  conservationist;  Law- 
rence Richey,  Washington,  D.  C,  president;  and  Paul  Kelly,  Raleigh,  second  vice-president. 

KELLY  ELECTED  OFFICIAL  IN  "BROTHERHOOD" 

Paul  Kelly,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Jungle 
Cock,"  an  organization  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America.  Attending  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Thurmont,  Maryland 
during  May  were  Commissioner  Hinton  James,  Charles  Parker,  head  of 
the  State  News  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Kelly. 


CREED  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  JUNGLE  COCK 

We  tvho  love  angling,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy  practice  and  reivard  in 
the  later  generations,  mutually  move  together  towards  a  common  goal — 
the  conservation  and  restoration  of  American  game  fishes. 

Towards  this  end  we  pledge  that  our  creel  limits  shall  alivays  be  less  than 
the  legal  restrictions  and  always  well  within  the  bounty  of  Nature  herself. 

Enjoying,  as  we  do,  only  a  life  estate  in  the  out  of  doors,  and  morally 
charged  in  our  time  with  the  responsibility  of  handing  it  down  unspoiled 
to  tomorrow's  inheritors,  toe  individually  undertake  annually  to  take  at 
least  one  boy  a-fishing,  instructing  him,  as  best  ive  know,  in  the  responsi- 
bilities that  are  soon  to  be  wholly  his. 

Holding  that  moral  law  transcends  the  legal  statutes,  alivays  beyond 
the  needs  of  any  one  man,  and  holding  that  example  alone  is  the  one 
certain  teacher,  we  pledge  always  to  conduct  ourselves  in  such  fashion 
on  the  stream  as  to  make  safe  for  others  the  heritage  which  is  ours  and 
theirs. 
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Rainbow  yearling  trout  from  the  Marion  hatchery  are  delivered  for  stocking  Big  Cove 
Creek,  Polk  County.  Above,  County  Protector  Arthur  Pack  receives  a  bucket-full  of 
these  trout  from  Luther  Skaggs,  Superintendent  of  the  Marion  Hatchery.    Photo  by 

"Woods  Rider,"  courtesy  Charlotte  Observer. 


REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  FISHING,  SANDHILLS  WILDWIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA,  1942  SEASON,  HOFFMAN,  N.  C. 

SEASON:    May  30  to  July  5. 

OPEN  DATES:  (A)  BROADACRES.  Fishing  will  be  permitted  Sunday  and  Tuesday 
of  each  week.  (B)  KINNEY  CAMERON.  Fishing  will  be  permitted  Sunday  and 
Saturday  of  each  week.  (C)  GUM  SWAMP  LAKE  (Malloy  Lake).  Fishing  will  be 
permitted  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  and  May  30.  (D)  SCOTLAND 
LAKE.  Fishing  will  be  permitted  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 
No  lakes  will  be  open  to  fishing  on  Mondays. 

HOURS  OF  FISHING:  Sunrise  to  sunset.  All  boats  must  be  returned  to  dock  by  one- 
half  hour  after  sunset. 

FISHING  WILL  BE  PERMITTED  FROM  BOATS  AND  FROM  THE  DAMS  ONLY. 
Fishermen  are  not  permitted  to  fish  from  the  banks  except  along  the  dams  as 
posted.    Violation  of  this  regulation  will  constitute  trespassing. 

PERMITS  must  be  obtained  before  starting  to  fish.  These  are  available  at  the  creel 
checking  stations  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  person  per  day. 

BOAT  RENTAL  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day  or  portion 
thereof.  Boats  may  not  be  reserved  in  advance.  "First  come,  first  served"  is  the 
policy  in  renting  boats. 

CREEL  LIMITS:  Bass,  4;  bream,  crappie,  warmouth  and  robin,  10  of  one  species,  20  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  species;  Jack,  no  creel  limit. 

STATE  LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS  must  be  complied  with. 

Private  boats  and  motors  are  not  permitted  on  these  lakes. 
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NIGHT  HUNTERS 
FINALLY  PAY  OFF 

For  deer  hunting  with  artificial 
light  at  night  and  hunting  out  of 
season,  three  men  from  Jackson- 
ville, N.  C,  paid  $396.90  in  court 
fines  and  costs.  The  three  men, 
Leon  L.  Kellam,  J.  B.  Morton  and 
Robert  Macon  McCauley  were  ar- 
rested near  Holly  Shelter  Refuge  in 
Pender  County,  August  15,  1941  by 
Lafayette  Rivenbark,  Refuge  Game 
Protector.  When  C.  F.  McCullen, 
Jr.,  Judge  of  the  County  Recorder's 
Court,  Burgaw,  fined  each  man  one 
hundred  dollars,  they  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Superior  Court.  After 
the  case  was  twice  delayed  in  Su- 
perior Court  the  defendants  accept- 
ed the  Recorder's  Court  judgment 
and  paid  their  fines  and  costs  on 
April  28,  1942. 

Rivenbark  seized  one  automatic 
shotgun  valued  at  $85  and  one  single 
barreled  shotgun,  two  flashlights 
and  one  hatchet  which  were  confis- 
cated by  the  Court. 


■; " 


'Fate"  Rivenbark 


SOME  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


Most  farmers  desire  the  following 
cooperation  from  sportsmen: 

1.  Respect  the  farmer's  property 
rights  and  secure  permission  before 
hunting. 

2.  To  make  friends  with  a  farmer 
do  not  wait  until  the  hunting  sea- 
son. Spring  and  planting  time  con- 
tacts will  indicate  more  to  that 
farmer  that  you  are  truly  interested 
in  his  problems  and  not  interested 
merely  in  getting  something  for 
nothing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

3.  The  farmer  realizes  how  much 


you  spend  on  dogs,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, food,  etc.,  and  expects  you  to 
share  the  cost  of  producing  the 
game.  Offer  him  material  assist- 
ance. 

4.  Invite  your  farmer  friend  to 
participate  in  your  hunts  or,  if  as 
frequently  happens,  he  is  too  busy 
to  do  so,  share  your  bag  with  him 
(whose  farm  produced  the  game 
after  all). 


Be  careful, 
bird  nests. 


Forest  fires  destroy 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


GROUSE  AND  CHICKEN 
FIGHT  OVER  NEST 

In  the  Rich  Mountain  section  of 
Watauga  County,  Mr.  P.  W.  Moretz 
has  a  hen  that  made  her  nest  in  the 
woods  near  the  house.  Immediately 
afterward,  a  mountain  grouse  de- 
cided to  take  charge  and  started 
laying  eggs  in  the  same  nest.  Mr. 
Moretz  says  that  each  day  the  hen 
and  grouse  have  a  fight  over  the 
nest,  the  grouse  being  victorious 
each  time.  The  nest  now  has  eight 
grouse  eggs  and  six  chicken  eggs 
in  it. 

— H.  GRADY  FARTHING, 
District  Game  Protector, 
Boone 

A  rapid  increase  of  otter  is 
noticed  since  the  year  round  closed 
season. 

—J.  H.  RAMSAY, 

Northampton  County  Protector 
Seaboard 


COMMISSIONER  ATTENDS 
SOUTHEASTERN  CONFERENCE 

Commissioner  James  and  Frank 
W.  Eatman  of  the  Division  attended 
the  conference  of  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Ad- 
ministrators at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, May  13  and  14. 

Mr.  James  presented  a  paper  on 
"States  View  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Aid." 


We  have  found  several  song  birds 
and  squirrels  burned  to  death  in  a 
forest  fire  in  the  Humpback  moun- 
tains. 

— S.  B.  PUTNAM, 

Mitchell  County  Protector, 
Bandana 


Around  2,400  acres  of  forest 
burned  in  the  Buffalo,  Sampson  and 
Laurel  communities  of  Watauga 
County.  Our  best  squirrel  and 
grouse  land  was  severely  damaged. 

—WALTER  F.  EDMISTEN, 
County  Protector, 
Boone 

In  the  worst  fire  since  1925  we 
managed  to  save  most  of  West  Fork 
and  Little  East  Fork  sections  of  the 
refuge  from  burning.  During  the 
week  of  April  19  I  spent  134  hours 
fighting  forest  fires. 

—YARD  GREEN, 
Refuge  Protector, 

Sherwood  Wildlife  Management  Area 

After  checking  most  of  the 
streams  on  the  refuge,  I'm  sure  we 
have  more  trout  than  at  any  time 
since  the  refuge  was  established. 

— B.  M.  RECTOR, 

Refuge  Game  Protector, 
Hamrick 

I  saw  a  deer  swim  across  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  1%  miles  May  2, 
1942. 

—J.  H.  BRATTEN, 
Special  Protector, 
East  Lake 
 •  

HUNTING  EXPENDITURES 

In  the  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  the  hunting  license  and 
Federal  duck  stamp  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1940  to  June  30, 
1941  amounted  to  $14,464,478.13 
from  7,912,000  paid  license  holders. 

Estimated  expenditures  by  the 
hunting  industry  including  arms 
and  ammunition  purchased  by  skeet 
shooters  for  the  same  period  totaled 
$191,911,061.56. 

Statistics  by  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service. 
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FOREST  FIRES 

During  the  month  of  April,  forest 
fires  in  the  State  burned  about 
278,000  acres,  according  to  W.  K. 
Beichler,  Chief  of  Forest  Fire  Con- 
trol for  the  State  Forest  Service. 
"The  fact  that  the  peak  of  the  fire 
season  came  in  April  when  the  veg- 
etation was  pretty  well  advanced 
rather  than  in  March  as  it  did  last 
year,  means  that  these  late  season 
fires  caused  considerably  more  dam- 
age this  year  than  last,"  said  Mr. 
Beichler. 

From  January  1  to  May  15  the 
State  Forest  Service  conducted  189 
prosecutions  under  the  State  Forest 
Fire  Laws.  Of  these,  174  resulted 
in  convictions  and  a  total  of  $1,508 
was  levied  as  court  costs  and  fines. 
In  addition  to  these  prosecutions 
130  parties  who  were  responsible 
for  the  accidental  or  negligent  start- 
ing of  forest  fires  were  permitted 
to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  cost 
of  suppressing  those  particular 
fires.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the 
Department  as  such  reimburse- 
ments was  about  $1,000. 

The  penalties  meted  out  by  the 
courts  vary  widely  in  the  prosecu- 
tion cases.  In  listing  a  few  repre- 
sentative cases  Mr.  Beichler  told  of 
two  parties  convicted  of  incendiar- 
ism who  were  given  two  years  each 
on  the  roads;  two  other  parties  in 
one  county  who  were  given  six 
months  on  the  roads;  one  boy,  a 
minor,  given  three  years  in  a  train- 
ing school,  and  another  minor  who 
was  placed  on  probation  for  five 
years. 

All  of  the  figures  listed  were  for 
State  protected  areas  only. 


John   D.   Findlay,   Assistant   to  Commis- 
sioner, inspects  bicolor  lespedeza,  a  plant 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  Woodland  borders. 

BEAR  MEETS  PIG-PROVES 

NO  MATCH-LEAVES  AT  ONCE 

Just  about  daylight  an  early  vis- 
itor called  at  the  home  of  Charlie 
Jaynes,  near  Lake  Junaluska,  but 
he  did  not  tarry  long,  it  was  learned. 

Mr.  Janes  was  aroused  by  the  un- 
usual barking  of  his  dogs  and  went 
out  to  investigate  the  cause.  He 
found  in  the  lot  with  a  500  pound 
sow,  a  bear  which  he  thought  must 
weigh  around  400  pounds. 

The  bear,  no  doubt  thought  the 
hog  lot  a  good  place  to  find  some 
food,  but  changed  his  mind  pretty 
soon,  for  he  proved  to  be  a  poor 
match  for  the  lazy  looking  sow,  who 
was  more  energetic  than  she  looked. 
So  in  great  haste  Old  Bruin  left  the 
sow  to  reign  supreme  in  her  do- 
main.   — The  Mountaineer,  Waynesville. 
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SHOULD  WE  INTRODU< 

I F  you  are  contemplating  a  plan  for 

stocking  your  land  with  game 
birds  which  are  not  native  to  your 
section,  it  might  be  wise  to  review 
the  results  already  obtained  from 
such  transplantings. 

When  quail  hunting  as  a  sport  in 
North  Carolina  was  first  taking 
form,  several  sportsmen  from  the 
North  established  lodges  and  leased 
lands  for  hunting  in  several  of  the 
central  Piedmont  counties.  Many  of 
these  sportsmen  brought  with  them 
the  ideas  that  pheasant  hunting 
could  be  made  to  furnish  additional 
sport  on  southern  quail  lands. 

Very  few  of  the  native  hunters 
cared  for  bird  shooting  and  good 
protection  was  attained  on  most 
lands  leased  for  hunting.  Therefore, 
upland  game  birds  had  better  pro- 
tection from  gunners  during  those 
early  days  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  increased  number  of  hunt- 
ers today. 

In  attempts  to  establish  ringneck 
pheasants,  many  thousands  of  these 
birds  were  shipped  to  Guilford  and 
Randolph  counties  and  released  on 
hunting  preserves.  Between  four 
and  five  thousand  ringnecks  were 
planted  on  one  preserve  in  Guilford. 
Today  one  might  as  well  hunt 
buffalo  as  to  hunt  pheasant  there, 
as  his  chances  of  bagging  either 
trophy  would  be  nearly  equal. 

In  a  mountainous  section  of  Ran- 
dolph county  Mr.  J.  R.  Mitchell  owns 
a  beautiful  lodge  and  game  preserve. 
His  experience  with  game  birds  in 
this  area  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  typifies  the  results  generally 
accomplished  in  managing  exotic 
game  birds  on  Piedmont  preserves. 


:  EXOTIC  GAME  BIRDS? 

In  the  years  of  1914-15,  Mr.  Mitchell 
released  on  his  preserve  1,800  Mexi- 
can quail  which  were  shipped  to  him 
from  Texas;  1,700  banded  ringneck 
pheasants ;  40  Hungarian  partridges ; 
40  California  mountain  quail;  and 
several  silver,  golden  and  Lady  Am- 
herst pheasants. 

Your  years  after  stocking  the  pre- 
serve, Mr.  Mitchell  says  there  was 
no  indication  that  a  Mexican  quail 
was  present.  All  of  the  ringneck 
pheasants  disappeared  from  the  pre- 
serve after  three  months  following 
release — at  least  none  was  observed 
on  the  8,000  acre  lease  after  that 
time.  The  banding  of  1,700  pheas- 
ants resulted  in  one  band  return 
from  a  pheasant  killed  near  Ashe- 
ville,  a  distance  of  approximately 
200  miles  from  the  point  of  release. 
The  other  pheasants  and  Hungarian 
partridges  had  disappeared  after 
three  years.  During  the  fall  of  1941 
three  California  mountain  quail 
were  seen  on  the  preserve,  these  be- 
ing the  only  foreign  birds  recently 
observed.  The  native  bobwhite  quail 
are  plentiful  and  have  been  for  35 
years. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  en- 
thusiasm for  exotic  birds  has  cen- 
tered on  the  Chukar  partridge,  which 
was  brought  from  India  to  this 
country.  In  1938  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Thurmond  Chatham  has 
released  hundreds  of  Chukars  on  his 
farm  near  Elkin.  His  attempts  to 
establish  this  bird  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Chukar  was  easily 
raised  in  captivity  but  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  adaptable  to  the  cover 
when  released.  They  seemed  to  pre- 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Opening  day  at  the  Sandhills 
Lakes.  At  6  a.m.,  fifteen  boats 
with  fishermen  spread  out  over 
Lake  Kinney  Cameron. 


Joe  Carpenter  and  Bill  Newton, 
both  of  Wagram,  hold  four 
black  bass  which  they  caught 
on  the  opening  morning  of 
fishing  season  at  Scotland 
Lake  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Area. 
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A  nice  string  of  blue  bream  from  South 
Lake,  a  tributary  of  the  Alligator  River. 
The  16  fish  weighed  9  pounds  and  were 
from  8V2  to  9V2  inches  in  length.  Note 
the  coppery  band  across  the  head  of  the 
fish.  This  character  gives  the  fish  the 
local  name  "Copper-nosed  brim."  The 
band  is  well  developed  only  in  the  male, 
which  becomes  a  deep  purple-black  color 
•over  most  of  its  body. 


A  record  largemouth  bass  was  taken  in 
Broadacres  Lake  in  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  May  31,  1942.  The 
bass  weighed  10  pounds  and  2  ounces, 
and  measured  26  inches  in  total  length. 
It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Clyde  Krimminger 
of  Kannapolis.  The  fish  was  taken  on 
an  artificial  lure  by  casting.  Needless 
to  say  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Krimminger  received  many 
compliments  on  his  catch.  This  lake  is 
open  to  fishing  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays 
until  July  5. 
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WILDLIFE  ON 

By  J.  S.  Holmes, 

There  are  two  items  in  the  above 
title  which  can  well  be  defined. 
State  Parks  are  considerable  areas 
of  more  or  less  wild  land,  usually 
more  or  less  forested,  which  are  ac- 
quired and  administered  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  to  protect 
and  preserve  natural  conditions  and 
scenic  beauty  and  as  recreational 
areas  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


STATE  PARKS 

State  Forester 

parts  of  the  State  where  they  can 
best  fulfill  this  function.  State 
Parks  should  be  notable  for  out- 
standing examples  of  the  scenery, 
plant  and  animal  life,  geological, 
archeological  or  other  special  feat- 
ures or  interests.  While  parks,  both 
National  and  State,  are  managed 
for  their  aesthetic  and  recreational 
values,  National  and  State  Forests 


The  crest  and  east  side  of  Mt.  Mitchell 

They  differ  from  National  Parks 
chiefly  in  their  smaller  size  and  in 
their  Statewide  rather  than  Nation- 
al interests.  The  word  "recrea- 
tional" should  be  thought  of  as  im- 
plying the  re-creation  of  the  human 
patrons  of  the  parks,  namely,  the 
refreshment  and  invigoration  of  the 
physical,  moral,  mental  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  individual.  For  this 
reason  different  types  of  State 
Parks  should  be  located  in  different 


in  one  of  North  Carolina  s  State  Parks. 

are  acquired  for  use  and  are  oper- 
ated as  examples  of  desirable  com- 
mercial land  management  for  the 
region,  and  the  regulated  use  of 
their  renewable  natural  resources, 
including  wildlife,  is  encouraged. 

The  word  "wildlife,"  formerly 
written  and  thought  of  as  two 
words,  means  different  things  to 
different  groups  and  individuals. 
Many  nature  lovers  include  all  liv- 
ing  plants   and    animals,  rightly 
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recognizing  the  same  life  in  all. 
Others  again,  including  many  of 
those  interested  especially  in  game 
management,  restrict  the  term  to 
various  game  bird  and  animal  spe- 
cies. However,  it  seems  best  to  take 
a  middle  course  and  define  wildlife 
as  those  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  are  naturally  avail- 
able for  study  or  other  interest  on 
the  type  of  land  in  each  individual 
park.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  defi- 
nition is  the  best  foundation  for 


ty  of  those  using  such  parks,  proper 
methods  of  control  must  be  adopted. 
For  instance,  neither  rattlesnakes 
nor  bears  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  as  to  seri- 
ously discourage  the  use  of  the  park 
by  that  section  of  the  public  for 
whom  it  is  operated. 

The  controlling  principle  of  wild- 
life management,  therefore,  should 
be  to  encourage  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  animal  life  which  is  native 
to  the  region  and  type  of  terrain  of 


A  view  of  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park  from  the  Pee  Dee  River.    Located  in  Stanly 

County,  this  pa?~k  area  covers  over  4,000  acres. 


plans  of  wildlife  management  on 
State  Parks. 

If  then  the  broad  principle  of 
"live  and  let  live"  be  adopted  as  the 
keynote  of  State  Park  wildlife  man- 
agement and  it  is  assumed  that  all 
visible  animal  life  is  desirable  for 
study  and  other  interest,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  necessary  to  qualify 
such  statement  by  saying  that 
where  the  natural  distribution  of 
such  animal  life  endangers  the  safe- 


each  individual  park.  Any  inter- 
ference with  nature  by  the  artificial 
reduction  of  certain  species  for 
other  than  reasons  of  safety,  or  the 
introduction  of  species  not  native  to 
the  region,  should  be  discouraged. 
As  an  experienced  State  Park  Exec- 
utive has  said:  "A  typical  forest 
park  is  one  in  which  we  find  nature 
at  her  best  and  her  use  should  be 
left  as  nearly  as  possible  undis- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THE  NEXT 


Above,  Fawn. 


The  estimated  total  population 
of  deer  in  North  Carolina  for 
1940  was  57,702  with  55  of  the 
100  counties  having  few  or  no 
deer.  22  bucks  were  killed  on 
the  Mt.  Mitchell  area  last  year, 
8  of  which  weighed  between 
180  and  210  pounds.  Of  the  44 
bucks  killed  last  year  on  the 
Holly  Shelter  area  in  Pender 
County  the  heaviest  weighed 
162  pounds. 


Left,  gray  squirrels  a?~ound  two 
weeks  old. 

On  the  gray  squirrel  experimen- 
tal area  near  Raleigh,  young 
squirrels  have  been  found  in 
nests  as  early  as  March  and  as 
late  as  September. 
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iAME  CROP 


Above,  young  rabbits  taken  from 
their  nest.  Nest  was  located 
in  a  hedgerow  between  two 
grain  fields.  Although  the  rab- 
bit population  may  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year  the  "most 
sought  after"  animal  of  our 
game  crop  still  maintains  its 
population  in  numbers  satis- 
factory for  good  hunting. 


Right,  black  bear  cub  on  Mount 
Mitchell. 

Numerous  black  bear  may  be 
seen  on  the  Federal  owned 
lands  in  the  mountains  of  the 
State.  However  Eastern  North 
Carolina  holds  a  larger  num- 
ber, particularly  the  counties 
of  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Dare, 
Gates,  Hyde,  Martin,  Onslow, 
Pamlico,  Pender,  Tyrrell  and 
Washington. 
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WILD  TURKEY 

The  wild  turkey, 
once  the  principal 
food  supply  in 
North  Carolina,  and 
now  in  remnant 
flocks,  still  exists 
along  the  larger 
rivers  where  suffi- 
cient woodlands  are 
present  to  give  pro- 
tection. Along  the 
Roanoke  River  the 
turkey  population 
probably  reaches  a 
number  higher  than 
in  any  other  section 
of  the  State.  In 
Granville,  Caswell, 
Chatham,  Randolph 
and  Montgomery 
Wild  turkey  hen  and  young.  counties  a  few  wild 

turkeys  remain.  In  scattered  areas  over  the  State,  especially  on  tracts  of 
woodland  owned  by  sportsmen  who  protect  the  birds,  wild  turkeys  are 
staging  a  come-back. 

With  protection  from  overshooting,  turkeys  can  increase  where  breeding 
stock  is  present.  Unfortunately,  a  completely  successful  system  for  releas- 
ing wild  turkeys  for  restocking  is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Improvements  in 
this  system  are  now  being  studied. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  give  summertime  protection  to  the  present 
number  by  keeping  fire  and  stray  dogs  away  from  their  nesting  grounds. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

Many  quail  nests  are  destroyed 
during  harvest  time.  By  leaving 
narrow  strips  unharvested  at  the 
edges  of  fields  the  destruction  of 
some  nests  could  be  avoided. 

From  almost  every  county  in  the 
State  this  year  have  come  reports 
that  quail  were  numerous  after  the 
hunting  season  closed. 


Quail  nest  ivith  twenty  eggs. 
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MOURNING 
DOVE 

Doves  have  been 
known  to  nest  in 
North  Carolina 
from  March  to  Oc- 
tober. In  a  study 
of  the  dove  during 
1940-41,  May  and 
June  were  found  to 
be  the  peak  months 
for  nesting  in  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

Most  unusual  is 
the  occurrence  of 
three  young  doves 
in  one  nest  as  shown 
in  picture  on  upper 
right.  Leoandus 
Wilkes  of  the  Buf- 
falo Research  Farm 

located  this  nest  of  three  young,  which  was  his  first  out  of  several  hundred 
nests  found,  containing  over  two  young  or  two  eggs. 

With  the  increasingly  popular  sport  of  dove  shooting,  the  season  for 
taking  doves  should  be  set  so  as  not  only  to  provide  good  dove  shooting 
now  but  also  to  assure  continued  good  shooting  in  future  years.  The 
regulation  of  seasons  for  the  taking  of  this  game  bird  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Three  young  doves  almost  ready  to  fly. 


Nest  of  Ruffed  Grouse — Avery  County. 


RUFFED  GROUSE 

The  widespread  forest  fires  dur- 
ing the  spring  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed many  grouse  nests  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina.  However,  game 
protectors  of  the  mountain  counties 
have  reported  seeing  numerous 
young  grouse  since  the  end  of  the 
fire  season. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are 
usually  located  at  the  base  of  a  tree 
or  beside  a  log. 
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A  strip  of  Sericea  lespedeza  between  pasture  and  cornfield  will  be  helpful  to  ground 
dwelling  birds.    Also  a  step  to  prevent  bermuda  grass  in  pasture  from  reaching  cornfield. 

Photo  by  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


STREAM  SURVEY 
WORK  RESUMED 

The  stream  survey  project,  which 
was  initiated  last  year,  is  being  car- 
ried on  during  the  present  season. 
Due  to  the  general  curtailment  of 
expenditures,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  crew  from  four  to  two 
members.  Joseph  King  and  Dean 
Grove,  who  were  members  of  last 
year's  crew,  will  carry  on  the  work. 
Dr.  William  L.  Engels  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  who  was 
leader  of  the  party  last  year,  ex- 
pects to  enter  the  Army  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  William  Hamnett, 
also  with  the  group  last  year,  is  now 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
headwater  streams  of  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawba  Rivers  will  receive  the 


LARGE  BROWN  TROUT 
TAKEN  IN  UPPER  CREEK 

While  fishing  in  Upper  Creek  on 
the  Daniel  Boone  Management  Area 
May  16,  Mr.  Ira  Cook,  of  Lenoir, 
caught  a  brown  trout  21  inches  in 
length  which  weighed  3%  pounds. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  brown 
trout  to  be  reported  from  this  State. 
Upper  Creek  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  on  the 
Daniel  Boone  Area  and  this  stream, 
together  with  others  on  the  Area, 
will  be  open  to  trout  fishing,  June 
27  and  28 ;  July  4,  5,  18  and  19 ;  and 
August  1,  2,  15,  16,  19  and  30. 

attention  of  the  survey  party  this 
season.  Willis  King, 

Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources, 
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WILDLIFE  ON  STATE  PARKS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

turbed."*  Another  authority  has 
said:  "When  State  Parks  are  re- 
moved from  crowded  centers  I 
would  foster  and  cherish  the  wild 
aspect  of  these  areas.  I  hope  when 
the  States  develop  their  own  park 
systems  they  will  have  in  mind  that 
citizens  in  time  to  come  would  like 
to  know  what  the  country  in  each 
State  looked  like  before  we  civilized 
people  came  in  and  began  to  work 
our  will  on  it."** 

In  the  administration  of  State 
Parks,  no  birds  are  considered  pred- 
ators and  no  mammals  are  looked 
upon  as  vermin.  All  are  part  of  the 
natural  surroundings  which  flour- 
ished before  the  area  was  invaded 
by  civilized  man.  Instead  of  killing 
off  one  species  to  favor  another, 
nature  should  be  allowed  to  do  her 
own  regulation.  The  introduction 
of  non-indigenous  species  should  be 
no  more  tolerated  than  the  intro- 
duction of  exotic  plants,  and  since 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  State 
Parks  is  to  provide  the  public  with 
places  where  plants  and  animals 
may  be  associated  with,  seen, 
studied  and  enjoyed  amid  their  nat- 
ural surroundings,  zoos  and  caged 
animals  have  no  place  in  State 
Parks.  Not  only  that  but  the  use 
of  the  park  by  man  should  be  so 
regulated  that  natural  conditions 
should  be  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible.  There  is  an  increasing 
proportion  of  our  park  patronage 
which  is  interested  in  various 
phases  of  nature,  and  wild  animal 
life  is  hunted  by  the  photographer 
nearly  as  much  as  by  the  sportsman. 
It  seems  questionable  whether  even 


winter  feeding  should  be  practiced, 
as  that  brings  in  an  unnatural  con- 
dition, which  tends  to  upset  the 
natural  balance.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  necessary  human  use  upsets 
certain  natural  conditions,  a  careful 
study  may  indicate  some  remedial 
means  which,  though  artificial,  will 
tend  to  restore  nature's  balance.  A 
State  Park  wildlife  policy  should 
therefore  be  based  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  natural  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  by  such  controlled  public 
use  as  is  best  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular Park. 


*Elwood  B.  Chapman,  President  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association. 

**Secretary  Ickes  in  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Annual,  1935. 

J.  W.  Kistler,  research  leader  of  The  Dove 
Investigation,  releases  a  trapped  dove. 
Many  times,  after  a  dove  is  taken  from 
trap  and  banded,  it  will  remain  motionless 
in  the  hand  for  several  minutes  before 
attempting  to  fly.  Supposedly  it  "freezes" 
from  fright. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


I  have  seen  more  quail  and  doves 
in  the  county  this  spring  than  in 
several  years  past.  We  expect  a 
good  crop  of  quail,  doves  and  turkeys 
for  next  hunting  season.  Several 
people  have  reported  seeing  a  wild 
turkey  which  is  almost  white.  She 
has  thirteen  young. 

— R.  L.  HATCHER. 
County  Protector, 
Pittsboro 

During  the  week  of  May  17  I  ob- 
served for  comparison,  the  grouse 
hatchings  in  burned  and  unburned 
areas.  In  one  place  in  the  burned 
forest  a  mother  grouse  setting  on 
eight  eggs  hatched  only  four.  The 
other  four  eggs  were  ruined  by  heat 
from  the  fire.  Just  outside  the 
burned  area  I  saw  a  grouse  with  12 
young  birds. 

— W.  B.  PASTOR. 
Refuge  Protector, 
Cruso 


I  have  seen  and  heard  more  quail 
this  spring  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

— W.  O.  ABB  ITT, 
County  Protector, 
Williamston 

During  the  week  of  May  24  I  saw 
two  doe  deer  which  had  two  fawns 
each.  Two  buck  deer  were  seen 
with  horns  about  two  inches  long. 

—HAL  HARTLEY, 
Refuge  Keeper. 
Edgemont 


This  county  has  a  large  carry- 
over of  quail  and  turkeys  this  year 
and  if  nesting  conditions  are  good 
we  should  have  a  record  crop  of 
these  birds  next  fall. 

—PAUL  J.  KIKER,  JR.. 
Anson  County  Protector, 
Wadesboro 


There  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
increase  of  grouse  on  the  refuge. 

—VICTOR  DENTON. 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hayesrille 


The  high  water  recently  destroyed 
many  quail  nests  in  Polk  County. 

— ARTHUR  PACK, 
County  Protector, 
Tryon 


While  patrolling  the  south  end  of 
the  countv  on  Mav  24.  a  wild  turkev 
hen  with  fifteen  young  crossed  the 

Frank  W.  Eat  man.  Pitt  man-Robert  son  Co- 
ordinator, observes  a  dove  breeding  pen 
used  at  Buffalo  Research  Statioji  in  Wake 
County. 
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highway  in  front  of  me.  These  were 
the  first  young  turkeys  seen  or  re- 
ported this  season. 

— R.  G.  REYNOLDS, 

Person  County  Protector, 
Hurdle  Mills 

Two  bears  were  seen  near  Mar- 
shall, one  within  the  city  limits, 
during  the  first  week  of  June.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  fire  has  driven 
them  off  Mt.  Mitchell  or  Pisgah. 

— T.  H.  WORLEY, 
County  Protector, 
Marshall 
 •  

SHOULD  WE  INTRODUCE 

EXOTIC  GAME  BIRDS? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

fer  clean  areas,  roads  and  paths. 
Oftentimes  they  could  be  seen  on 
roads  several  miles  from  the  farm. 

Maybe  we  should  be  content  with 
improving  conditions  for  game  birds 
which  we  know  have  been  present 
on  our  land  since  the  beginning  of 
agriculture.  After  all,  the  exotic 
non-game  birds  which  have  success- 
fully adapted  themselves  to  the  out- 
doors of  our  State  are  today  on  the 
outlaw  list. 


TRYON,  A  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

The  area  within  the  incorporated 
town  limits  of  Tryon  recently  be- 
came the  first  Bird  Sanctuary  of  its 
kind  in  Western  North  Carolina 
when  the  Town  Council,  acting  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Garden 
Club  and  bird  lovers,  enacted  the 
necessary  ordinances  declaring  the 
area  an  inviolate  bird  sanctuary  and 
providing  fines  and  punishment  for 
violators. 

Attractive  signs  reading  'Tryon, 
A  Bird  Sanctuary  by  Town  Ordi- 
nance" are  to  be  erected  at  appro- 
priate spots  by  the  Tryon  Bird  Club. 


Mose  Woodard,  sportsman  of  near  Raleigh, 
holds  two  of  his  fine  English  setter  pup- 
pies. In  addition  to  bird  dogs,  Mr.  Woodard 
owns  a  fine  pack  of  beagles. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  community 
project  will  result  in  increased  at- 
traction and  protection  for  its  avian 
residents  and  visitors.  The  Bird 
Club's  check  list  to  date  reveals  the 
following  numbers  of  species  ob- 
served in  and  adjacent  to  the  sanc- 
tuary limits  by  qualified  observers: 
Permanent  residents,  42;  summer 
residents  (breeders),  38;  summer 
visitors,  2 ;  winter  residents,  25 ; 
migrant  visitors,  26 ;  casuals  and 
accidentals,  1.  Among  these  140 
species,  the  following  game  birds 
are  listed:  Bobwhite  quail,  ruffed 
grouse,  mourning  dove,  Canada 
goose,  mallard,  black  duck,  lesser 
scaup,  ruddy  duck,  canvasback  and 
woodcock. 

— Chas.  C.  West. 
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Scrap  rubber  from  one  community. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  HELP  IN  SALVAGE  DRIVE 


Ccrap  rubber  located  by  game  and 
fish  protectors  has  increased  the 
salvage  collection  in  several  counties 
of  the  State.  In  traveling  through 
the  rural  sections,  protectors  have 
the  advantage  of  finding  large 
quantities  of  discarded  rubber  and 
metals.  Each  protector  has  been  in- 
structed to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
needed  war  equipment  material 
which,  when  located,  is  reported  to 
the  Salvage  Committee. 

In  the  present  rubber  drive  one 
protector  has  gone  even  further 
than  locating  rubber  by  himself,  he 
has  solicited  the  help  of  others. 
J.  M.  Yount,  fish  and  game  protector 
for  Catawba  County,  while  travel- 
ing through  the  Blackburn  com- 
munity noticed  three  old  tires  on  a 


pile  of  junk  metal.  He  told  a  store- 
keeper nearby  to  get  the  people  in 
that  community  to  bring  their  scrap 
rubber  to  this  pile  and  he  would  re- 
turn and  haul  it  to  Newton.  The 
storekeeper  agreed  and  upon  Mr. 
Yount's  return  four  days  later  he 
found  over  1,800  pounds  of  rubber 
added  to  the  pile.  Credit  for  most 
of  the  collection  went  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Blackburn  community 
because  actually  the  children 
brought  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  into 
the  collection  center. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of 
known  salvage  available,  the  efforts 
of  the  children  in  a  community  can 
make  the  rubber  piles  grow. 

Protectors  have  reported  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Large  numbers  of  adult  rockfish  (striped  bass)  were  killed  in  the  Roanoke  River  during 
the  week  of  May  10,  19J/2.  These  fish  were  caught  during  their  downstream  migration  by 
pollution  entering  the  river  at  Plymouth.  Several  hundred  fish  weighing  from  1  to  10 
pounds  each  were  found  floating  in  the  river  below  Plymouth.    Pollution  is  a  serious 

hazard  in  many  of  the  State's  fishing  waters. 

POLLUTION  OF  THE  ROANOKE  RIVER  AT  PLYMOUTH 


poLLOWiNG  reports  that  rockfish 
had  been  observed  floating  in  the 
Roanoke  River  from  Plymouth  to 
the  Albemarle  Sound,  Dr.  Willis 
King,  Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources, 
made  an  investigation  during  May 
12,  13  and  14.  From  his  report,  the 
following  has  been  taken : 

"From  Plymouth  to  within  sight 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Albe- 
marle Sound,  dead  rockfish  were 
found  floating  on  the  river  and 
lodged  along  the  banks.  The  num- 
ber of  dead  fish  along  the  north 
bank  was  greatest  because  prevail- 
ing southwest  winds  had  caused  the 
fish  to  drift  in  that  direction.  By 
counting  those  in  several  stretches 
of  100  yards  each,  at  least  500  adult 


dead  fish  were  seen.  At  some  points 
8  to  12  fish  were  found  in  an  area 
less  than  50  feet  in  diameter. 

Six  rockfish  were  examined  care- 
fully. Two  of  these  were  females 
and  both  had  spawned.  One  of 
these  would  have  weighed  at  least 
12  pounds.  Of  the  4  males,  2  defi- 
nitely had  spawned  and  all  had  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  reproduc- 
tive products.  All  fish  were  in  good 
condition.  No  internal  parasites 
were  found.  Two  of  the  stomachs 
examined  contained  partly  digested 
remains  of  fish.  The  gills  of  all  ex- 
amined showed  signs  of  irritation 
and  considerable  discharge  of 
mucus. 

The  Roanoke  divides  into  two 
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channels  above  Plymouth,  within 
one-half  mile  above  the  plant  of  a 
pulp  mill  company.  The  north  fork 
is  known  as  Middle  River.  It  emp- 
ties independently  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  About  two  miles  from  its 
mouth  a  water  connection  joins  the 
main  river  and  Middle  River.  The 
shore  line  of  this  connecting  chan- 
nel, which  is  fed  principally  from 
the  main  river,  also  had  many  dead 
rockfish.  This  condition  continued 
on  down  Middle  River  for  some  dis- 
tance. However,  above  this  con- 
necting channel  there  were  no  dead 
fish  on  Middle  River.  The  shore 
line  was  examined  throughout  its 
length.  Mr.  J.  T.  Terry,  County 
Game  and  Fish  Protector,  examined 
this  stretch  of  water  May  11,  and 
likewise  found  no  dead  fish  at  that 
time. 

From  the  origin  of  Middle  River 
to  the  pulp  company  plant  on  the 
main  channel  no  dead  fish  were 
found.  This  establishes  the  cause 
of  the  mortality  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pulp  mill,  and  indicates  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  fish  killed  in 
the  river  were  killed  by  polluting 
materials  dicharged  in  the  river  at 
this  point. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  pulp  mill  a 
large  island  of  finely  divided  fiber 
was  observed.  This  material  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  clog  the 
fish's  gill  filaments,  and  decrease  the 
capacity  of  the  gills  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen from  the  water.  This  fine  pulp 
fiber  was  found  still  to  be  washing 
into  the  channel  and  was  readily 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  dipnet 
for  a  considerable  distance  down 
stream.  In  fact  nets  soon  catch 
enough    fibrous    material  several 


miles  below  the  plant  that  their  use 
is  greatly  impaired.  The  bottom  of 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant 
is  deeply  covered  with  waste,  includ- 
ing wood  fiber  or  rejects  and  other 
waste  materials. 

It  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  rock- 
fish  to  migrate  from  its  spawning 
grounds,  which  are  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weldon  and  Roanoke 
Rapids,  back  to  the  Sound  following 
the  completion  of  spawning.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  rockfish  were  on 
their  downstream  migration  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plymouth,  May  9  to  11, 
and  when  the  polluted  water  was 
encountered  they  succumbed.  Those 
that  went  down  Middle  River  es- 
caped. Since  the  main  river  is  the 
most  direct  and  principal  channel, 
most  of  the  fish  probably  attempted 
this  course  and  were  killed. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  fish  could  be  any  one,  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  fac- 
tors : 

1.  Absorption  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance through  the  gills  and  gastro- 
intestinal wall.  Such  a  poison  may 
have  been  one  of  the  "mercaptans" 
which  are  known  to  be  lethal  to  fish, 
and  which  may  be  a  constituent  of 
the  "black  liquor"  discharged  from 
this  and  similar  pulp  mills.  Pres- 
ence of  one  part  per  million  of 
methyl  mercaptan  has  been  found  to 
kill  white  perch  in  1  hour  and  45 
minutes. 

2.  The  discharge  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  partially  digested  pulp  may 
lower  the  available  oxygen  supply 
in  a  short  time  so  that  suffocation 
is  caused.  This  deficiency  might  be 
confined  to  a  relatively  short  zone  in 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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IN  CARTERET  COUNTY 


1 . 

r 
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Heron  rookery  near  Beaufort  on  June  25.   Hundreds  of  Louisiana  Herons  and  Little  Blue 
Herons  nest  in  this  small  clump  of  vegetation  surrounded  by  water.    Immediately  before 
the  picture  ivas  taken  several  crows  were  attacking  the  rookery. 


Game  and  Fish  Protector  Leon  Thomas, 

left,  and  Mark  Taylor,  field  biologist,  pre-  mgU,s  nesU  approximatel  60  feet  from 
pare  for  a  climb  to  an  eagle  s  nest  located  nd    Young  had  left  nest  when  picture 

m  a  pine  tree  on  Cedar  Island.    Nest  may  was  faken  in  uu  June 

be  see?i  in  distant  background. 
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KILLS  QUAIL,  RABBIT  AND 
FOUR  SHAD  ON  JUNE  5 

C.  L.  Pollard  of  Clayton  submitted 
to  violations  of  three  game  laws  in 
one  evening  for  which  the  court 
ordered  him  to  pay  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  costs. 

While  night  patrolling  for  out-of- 
season  fishermen,  Bill  Norton,  John- 
ston County  Game  Protector,  no- 
ticed a  car  parked  in  the  woods  on 
a  small  side  road.  Evidence  around 
the  car  prompted  Mr.  Norton  to 
wait  for  the  driver  to  return.  After 
waiting  for  over  two  hours  the 
driver  hadn't  appeared.  Norton  left 
the  site  and  parked  his  car  about 
one  mile  away  where  he  could  easily 
observe  the  lights  on  the  other  car 
whenever  it  started.  He  didn't  have 
to  watch  very  long.  Soon  the  lights 
were  turned  on  and  the  car  began 
moving  from  the  woods  to  the  high- 
way. The  Game  Protector  then 
drove  his  car  into  the  small  road 
and  blocked  the  passage  for  the  car 
headed  out.  When  the  car  stopped, 
Norton  walked  up  to  question  the 
occupants.  The  driver  didn't  object 
to  showing  what  he  had  in  the  car 
— one  cock  quail,  one  young  rabbit 
and  four  shad. 

It  was  then  12 :30  a.m.,  but  the 
out-of-season  hunter  and  fisherman 
accompanied  Mr.  Norton  to  Smith- 
field  where  the  game  and  fish  were 
confiscated  and  turned  over  to  the 
Johnston  County  Home. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pollard  submit- 
ted to  calling  up  the  bobwhite  and 
shooting  it  with  a  rifle,  killing  the 
young  rabbit  and  taking  shad  out  of 
season. 

Without  the  persistence  of  Pro- 


BOATS  FOR  FISHING 

AT  HOLLY  SHELTER 

To  fishermen  wishing  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  waters  of  North  East 
Cape  Fear  River  and  its  tributaries, 
boats  at  50  cents  per  day  are  avail- 
able at  the  dock  behind  Holly  Shel- 
ter Lodge.  The  Lodge  which  is 
located  on  the  refuge,  16  miles  east 
of  Burgaw,  is  open  for  meals  and 
lodging. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  HELP  IN 
SALVAGE  DRIVE 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Salvage  Committee  the  locations 
and  names  of  owners  of  abandoned 
saw  mills,  worn  out  farm  machin- 
ery and  junk  metals  of  almost 
every  description.  However,  the  col- 
lections have  not  by  any  means  been 
completed  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  the  game  protectors  will  come 
an  increased  flow  of  forgotten  scrap 
which  may  be  salvaged  for  war  pur- 
poses. 


SHAD  PLENTIFUL 

Mr.  M.  M.  Carstarphen,  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protector  for  Edge- 
combe County,  in  his  report  for  May 
24,  makes  the  following  comment: 
"Shad  are  so  plentiful  in  the  Tar 
River  and  Fishing  Creek  that  they 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  day 
swimming  on  top  of  the  water." 
This  report  is  encouraging  in  that 
it  indicates  a  large  number  of  shad 

had  opportunity  to  spawn. 

 •  

Keep  'Em  Flying — Don't  violate 
the  game  laws! 

tector  Norton,  another  game  and 
fish  law  violation  would  have  gone 
by  unnoticed,  to  further  encourage 
others  to  attempt  the  same. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


(DATES  INCLUSIVE) 


BEAR  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  1 

Exceptions:  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  all 
counties  west  of  these  Oct.  20  to  Jan.  1 

DEER  (Male)  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  1 

Exceptions:  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Burke,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Macon, 
Surry,  Swain,  Wilkes,  and  Yadkin  Counties  and  in  Maxton  Town- 
ship, Robeson   County  and  in   Stewartsville  Township,  Scotland 

County  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Sampson  County  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30 

Avery,     Caldwell,     McDowell,     Mitchell,     Watauga     and  Yancey 

Counties  ,  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15 

In  Cumberland,  Hoke,  and  Moore  Counties  east,  south,  and  west  of 

the  Fort  Bragg  Reservation  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30 

and  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1 

OPOSSUM,  RACCOON  (with  gun  or  dogs 

only)  Oct.  1  to  Feb.  15 

Exceptions:    Union  County  (Opossum)  Aug.  15  to  Feb.  15 

Except:     In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,   Caldwell,   Burke  and 

Rutherford  Counties  Oct.  20  to  Feb.  15 

Except:     (Counties  listed  first  exception  under 

trapping)  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  15 

OPOSSUM,  RACCOON,  MINK  &  MUSKRAT 

(trapping)  Nov.  1  to  Feb.  15 

Exceptions:     Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Pasquotank, 

Perquimans  Counties  (trapping)  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  15 

Except:    Brunswick  County  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15 

Exceptions:  Counties  closed  to  trapping:  Bladen,  Columbus,  Duplin, 
Graham,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hoke,  Pender,  Robeson,  Sampson, 
Wayne,  and  Wilson,  except  on  own  premises  for  protection  of 
domestic  fowl  or  crops ;  and  in  all  counties  west  of  Surry,  Wilkes, 
Alexander,  Catawba,  and  Cleveland  except  that  such  steel  traps 
may  be  set  for  muskrat  and  mink  in  the  water  and  along  streams 
in  the  cultivated  portion  along  said  streams. 

OTTER  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

QUAIL  Nov.  26  to  Feb.  10 

Exceptions:  Beaufort,  Bladen.  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Columbus, 
Craven,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Hyde,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Pender,  Robeson, 

Tyrrell,  Wayne,  and  Washington  Counties  LAY  DAYS* 

Hunting  or  taking  quail  permitted  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  from  Nov.  26  to  Feb.  10 

RABBIT  Nov.  26  to  Feb.  10 

Except:     In   and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and 

Rutherford   

Exception  :    Ashe  County  Nov.  24  to  Jan.  2 

SQUIRREL  (other  than  Fox  Squirrel  and  Southern 
Red  Squirrel  (Boomer)  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15 

Except:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and 
Rutherford  Counties   

Exceptions:  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell, 
Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  and 
Yancey  Counties  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  15 

Exceptions:  Alamance,  Caswell,  Davidson,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Granville,   Guilford,   Northampton,   Person,   Rockingham,  Rowan, 

Vance,  and  Warren  Counties — Split  Season  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30 

Nov.  26  to  Jan.  31 

Exception  :    Alleghany,  Surry  and  Wilkes  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1 

Exception:    Ashe  County  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15 

Exception:    McDowell  County  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15 

FOX  SQUIRREL  &  BOOMER  (Southern 

Red)  NO  OPEN  SEASON 


BAG  LIMITS 

Day  Season 

2  2 


No  Limit 


No  Limit 


10 


150 


No  Limit 

Bag  Limit  10  per  day 

10         No  Limit 

Bag  Limit  6  per  day 
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LAWS  1942-43  SEASON 

OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(DATES  INCLUSIVE) 

BAG  LIMITS 

Day  Season 

TURKEY  Nov.  26  to  Feb.  10  1  3 

Exception:  In  Alleghany,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Randolph,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Exceptions:  All  counties  in  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell, 
Burke,  and  Rutherford,  and  in  Surry  and  Yadkin 
counties  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

RUFFED  GROUSE  Nov.  26  to  Jan.  12  10 

RUSSIAN  BOAR  Oct.  20  to  Jan.  12  2 

Exception:    Haywood  County  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

FOX— COUNTY  REGULATIONS.  In  those  coun- 
ties not  having  a  local  fox  law  foxes  may  be 
taken  with  guns  only  during  the  open  season  on 
other  game  animals. 

CHATHAM,  DURHAM,  GASTON,  ORANGE  AND 
UNION  COUNTIES— The  open  season  on  all 
game  birds  and  animals  for  which  an  open 
season  is  provided  under  N.  C.  Game  Law  regu- 
lations except  dove  and  migratory  waterfowl 
shall  be  from  Nov.  26  to  Feb.  10 

Doves  and  migratory  waterfowl  governed  by 

Federal  Regulations. 

WILDCAT,  WEASEL, 

SKUNK  NO  CLOSED  SEASON 

BEAVER,  BUFFALO,  ELK,  DOE  DEER,  FOX 

SQUIRREL,   SOUTHERN   RED  SQUIRREL 

(BOOMER),  OTTER,  and  all  other  protected 

wild  birds  and  animals  for  which  no  open  season 

is  provided  NO  OPEN  SEASON 

GENERAL  LAWS 

Unlawful  to  Hunt  on  Sunday. 

Plugged  Guns:  While  hunting  upland  game  birds,  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  it  is  unlawful  to  use  an  automatic- 
loading  or  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  which  has  not  been  plugged  to  a  capacity  of  three  shells 
in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined. 

Minimum  Fine  for  Selling  Quail:  Any  person  convicted  of  buying  or  selling  or  offering  to  buy  or  sell  quail 
in  violation  of  the  North  Carolina  Game  Laws  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50.00  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  60  days  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Minimum  Fine  Doe  Deer:  Any  person  taking  or  having  in  possession  doe  deer  in  violation  of  the  North 
Carolina  laws  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50.00  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  30  days  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Night  Hunting  for  Deer:  Any  person  who  takes  or  attempts  to  take  deer  between  sunset  and  sunrise  with  the 
aid  of  a  spotlight  or  other  artificial  light  on  any  highway  or  in  any  field,  woodland,  or  forest  in 
violation  of  the  North  Carolina  game  laws  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.00  or  imprisonment 
not  less  than  60  days  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  chase  deer  with  dogs  or  take  deer  with  the  aid  of  dogs  at  any  time  west  of  the 
following  North  Carolina  counties  :    Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  squirrels  or  wild  rabbits  taken  in  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  CaldwelL, 
Burke,  Rutherford,  and  all  counties  west  thereof. 

License  Revoked:  In  all  cases  of  conviction  under  the  North  Carolina  Game  Law  the  court  shall  require  a 
surrender  of  any  hunting  license  then  held  by  the  person  so  convicted. 

Possession  Limits:  Two-day  bag  limit.  Game  birds  and  animals  lawfully  taken  and  possessed  may  be 
transported  within  the  State  during  the  open  season  and  ten  days  next  succeeding  the  close  of  such 
open  season. 

Non- Resident  Licensee,  under  permit  from  Game  Commissioner,  may  export,  excent  by  parcel  post,  not  more 
than  2  male  deer  and  2  wild  turkeys  a  season  and  not  more  than  2  days'  limit  of  other  game  animals 
and  birds  each  calendar  week. 

HINTON  JAMES,  Commissioner. 
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FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

1942-43 


Revising  Federal  migratory  bird 
hunting  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  year's  game  supplies, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  announced  the  new  1942  rules 
that  allow  10  added  days  of  duck 
hunting  and  liberalize  in  other  ways 
the  restrictions  on  duck  hunters  but 
tighten  the  protection  of  geese  and 
other  birds  that  have  not  increased 
with  the  ducks. 

Adopted  by  Secretary  Ickes  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  of  Congress 
making  effective  migratory  bird 
treaties  with  Canada  and  Mexico, 
the  amended  regulations  were  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  on 
July  14.  They  were  recommended 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
following  biological  investigations 
and  consultations  with  State  game 
administrators. 

DUCK  HUNTING 
RULES  LIBERALIZED 

The  new  70-day  duck  hunting 
seasons,  instead  of  60  days  in  1941, 
begins  in  North  Carolina  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  Duck  hunting  hours  will  run 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  instead  of 
from  sunrise  to  4  p.m.  as  formerly, 
and  legally  killed  birds  may  be  pos- 
sessed for  30  days  after  the  close  of 
the  season,  instead  of  20  days. 

Duck  hunting  privileges  will  be 
greater  this  year,  Secretary  Ickes 
explained,  because  of  the  continuing 
increases  in  the  supply  of  these 
birds.  Based  on  the  game-manage- 
ment principle  that  the  annual  take 
should  be  governed  by  the  available 
game,  the  new  rules  were  phrased 


after  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
inventory  indicated  a  North  Ameri- 
can waterfowl  population  of  about 
100,000,000  last  January.  This  was 
30,000,000  more  than  the  1941  esti- 
mate and  more  than  three  times  the 
estimated  population  seven  years 
ago.  Later  favorable  reports  from 
investigators  on  the  birds'  breeding 
grounds  corroborate  the  expectation 
that  next  fall's  duck  flights  will  be 
the  best  in  more  than  a  decade. 

"We  do  not  intend,"  said  Secre- 
tary Ickes,  "that  all  hunters  will 
have  70  days  of  sport.  We  do  hope 
that  the  longer  seasons  will  give 
every  section  of  the  country  some 
opportunities  for  shooting,  in  spite 
of  unpredictable  weather  conditions. 
It  is  our  aim  not  only  to  regulate 
the  annual  take  in  accordance  with 
game  supplies  but  also  to  assure  the 
most  equitable  possible  distribution 
of  such  hunting  privileges  as  are 
available." 

For  the  first  time  since  adoption 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
the  open  seasons  apply  to  all  ducks, 
including  the  wood  duck,  which  last 
year  was  legally  hunted  in  15  states. 
Investigators  reported  "no  evidence 
that  the  authorization  of  1941  re- 
sulted in  an  excessive  take"  but  said 
that  "on  the  contrary  there  is  evi- 
dence that  much  waste  was  elimi- 
nated" by  permitting  the  possession 
and  use  of  one  wood  duck  taken  by 
mistake  for  other  species. 

Regulations  governing  bag  and 
possession  limits  of  ducks  remain 
unchanged  except  that  a  new  provi- 
sion makes  the  possession  limit  on 
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the  first  day  of  hunting  conform  to 
the  daily  bag  limit. 

Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  are  "10 
in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  includ- 
ing in  such  limit  not  more  than  1 
wood  duck,  or  more  than  3  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate  of  redheads  and 
buffleheads."  Any  person  at  any  one 
time  may  possess  "not  more  than  20 
ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds 
but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck,  nor 
more  than  6  of  either  or  both  of 
redheads  or  buffleheads. " 

Rules  governing  the  means  by 
which  ducks  may  be  taken  remain 
unchanged. 

GOOSE  HUNTING 
RULES  MORE  STRINGENT 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  geese  and 
brant  is  2,  but  in  addition  4  of  the 
more  abundant  blue  geese  may  be 
taken  in  a  day.  If  blue  geese  only 
are  taken  the  daily  bag  limit  is  6. 

The  possession  limit  on  geese 
other  than  blue  geese  is  4  a  day,  but 
in  addition  2  blue  geese  are  allowed 
and  if  only  blue  geese  are  taken  the 
possesion  limit  is  6.  On  the  sea- 
son's opening  day  the  possession 
limit  is  the  same  as  the  daily  bag 
limit. 

Canada  geese,  it  was  explained, 
are  thus  protected  with  a  2-a-day 
bag  limit  and  a  possession  limit  of  4. 

Open  seasons,  hunting  zones, 
shooting  hours,  and  methods  of 
hunting  are  the  same  for  geese  as 
for  ducks. 

DOVES  GET 

ADDED  PROTECTION 

Mourning  dove  bag  and  posses- 
sion limits  have  been  reduced  from 
12  to  10. 

Mourning  dove  seasons  have  been 
reduced  from  42  days  to  30  days. 


Investigation,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son,  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  reported  to  Secretary 
Ickes,  showed  a  "very  material 
shortage  of  the  eastern  form  of  the 
mourning  dove  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  a  few  years  ago." 

Mourning  doves  may  be  taken  in 
North  Caroilna  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set from  December  1  to  30. 

SET  SEASONS  ON 
RAILS  AND  GALLINULES 

Reporting  some  adjustments  in 
seasons  regarding  rails  and  galli- 
nules  Director  Gabrielson  pointed 
out  that  as  in  previous  years  coots 
are  grouped  with  the  waterfowl  in 
setting  the  seasons.  Open  seasons 
on  rails  and  gallinules  (except 
coots)  will  be  from  September  1  to 
November  30. 

As  in  the  past  the  daily  bag  limits 
on  coots  and  sora  are  25  and  15, 
respectively,  and  not  more  than  15 
in  the  aggregate  of  other  species  of 
rails  and  gallinules  may  be  taken  in 
any  day.  Possession  limits  on  these 
birds  are  the  same  as  the  daily  bag 
limits. 

Shooting  hours  are  from  sunrise 
to  sunset. 

The  season  remains  closed  for 
taking  woodcock  in  North  Carolina. 

SPECIFY  MEANS 

FOR  TAKING  BIRDS 

Outlining  the  means  by  which 
migratory  game  birds  may  be  taken 
legally,  the  new  regulations  con- 
tinue the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
bait  or  live  decoys  and  prohibit  "the 
taking  of  waterfowl  by  means,  aid, 
or  use  of  cattle,  horses,  or  mules." 

Hunters,  it  is  provided,  may  use 
shotguns  not  larger  than  10  gauge 
or  bows  and  arrows,  as  formerly, 
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Broadacres  Lake  in  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area,  Richmond  County,  is  one 
of  the  managed  lakes  on  this  project.  E.  B.  Kugler  and  R.  B.  Armfield  prepare  to  give 
the  weekly  application  of  6-9-3  fertilizer.    This  ivas  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 

per  acre. 


Bream  fishing  should  be  improved  in  Turkey  Quarter  Creek  after  the  removal  of  illegal 
traps,  below.    Such  collections  can  also  be  turned  into  salvage  center. 
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Many  quail  are  killed  by  speeding  automobiles.    Marine  holds  young  and  mother  quail 
which  were  found  on  the  highway  after  being  killed  by  a  car  near  New  Bern.    Man  on 
right  holds  live  young  bird  which  was  one  of  several  heard  chi?~ping  on  the  roadside. 


and  the  3-shell  limit  on  repeating 
shotguns,  either  hand-operated  or 
auto-loading,  is  continued. 

All  persons  over  16  years  of  age 
hunting  migratory  waterfowl  are 
required  to  have  with  them  an  un- 


expired Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  validated  by  their 
signatures  on  the  stamp.  These 
stamps,  commonly  called  duck 
stamps,  may  be  purchased  at  post- 
offices  for  one  dollar. 


KENNETH  SPARROW 

COLLECTS  FISH  TRAPS 
AND  ROUNDS  UP  OWNERS 

Craven  County  Game  and  Fish 
Protector  Kenneth  Sparrow  (bot- 
tom opposite  page)  pulled  from 
Turkey  Quarter  Creek,  five  wire  fish 
traps  on  June  17.  The  owner,  V.  E. 
Herring  of  New  Bern,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
and  aides,  Jimmy  Lee  Hardison  and 
Jason  Elmo  Wellington  of  Cove 
City,  Route  No.  1,  were  prosecuted 
in  Vanceboro  court. 


SIGHTS  BEAR  AND  DEER 

On  June  8  I  saw  one  bear  and  two 
deer  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other. 
"Old  Bruin"  fed  around  near  me  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  escaped  his  eye.  He  climbed 
a  laurel  bush  and  examined  an  ob- 
ject which  I  thought  was  a  mouse 
nest.  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch 
a  bear  when  he  doesn't  know  you 
are  watching. 

— W.  B.  PASTOR, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Canton,  Rt.  No.  2 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Aquatic  waterfowl  food  is  at  this 
particular  time  more  plentiful  than 
last  season  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  when  it 
fully  matured.  Wild  celery,  a  choice 
grass  for  most  species  of  waterfowl, 
is  not  included  in  this  observation, 
since  its  appearance  is  scarcely  ever 
noticeable  before  September  and 
October.  These  conditions  prompt 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  migrating 
waterfowl  on  Currituck  Sound  will 
be  more  plentiful  next  year.  June 
13,  1942. 

—ST.  CLAIR  LEWARK, 
Special  Game  Protector, 
Poplar  Branch 

While  on  my  regular  patrols  I  am 
making  it  a  practice  to  stop  and  talk 
to  the  farmers  along  the  Neuse  and 
Little  Rivers  in  an  effort  to  organize 
protectors  clubs.  I  believe  such  clubs 
will  help  prevent  hunting  before  the 
season  opens. 

— JESSE  W.  STANLEY, 
Special  Protector, 
Goldsboro 

The  deer  released  on  the  "Great 
Desert"  near  Rennert  are  in  fine 
condition.  Already  I  have  seen  one 
fawn  on  the  area.   June  20,  1942. 

— W.  E.  MeCONNAUGHEY, 

Robeson  County  Game  Protector, 
Red  Springs 

On  Daniel  Boone  Refuge  I  saw 
five  bears  in  one  group  (one  old  bear 
and  four  young).    June  27,  1942. 

— W.  M.  PRITCHARD, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Jonas  Ridge 

I  saw  one  mother  raccoon  with 
three  young  near  the  top  of  Mt. 
Mitchell    June  20,  1942. 

— D.  G.  McKINNEY, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hamrick 


I  found  a  dead  fawn  which  had 
gotten  into  a  hole  and  evidently 
trapped  itself  among  some  roots. 
From  evidence  around  and  in  the 
hole,  the  mother  must  have  tried 
many  times  to  rescue  her  baby  and 
failed.    July  11,  1942. 

— W.  B.  PASTOR, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Canton,  Rt.  No.  2 

On  the  Fires  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  I  saw  ten  Russian 
wild  hogs  on  my  patrol  June  17, 
1942. 

— YICTOR  DENTON, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hayesville 

While  patrolling  along  the  Alliga- 
tor River  this  week  I  saw  some  bob- 
white  quail  which  were  fully  ten 
miles  from  any  open  land.  There 
must  be  enough  feed  in  the  woods. 

—J.  H.  BRATTEN, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
East  Lake 

Recently,  deer  have  been  reported 
in  sections  of  this  county  where  the 
present  day  residents  have  never 
seen  any  before. 

— M.  M.  CARSTARPHEN, 
Edgecombe  County  Protector, 
Tarboro 

Dr.  Groves  Wilks  of  Sylva  caught 
four  rainbow  trout  this  week  hav- 
ing lengths  of  10,  13,  14,  and  19 
inches.   June  27,  1942. 

—MACK  ASHE, 

Jackson  County  Protector, 
Sylva 

We  have  an  abundance  of  rabbits 
on  the  Island.  I  believe  more  have 
been  seen  here  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

— PINTA  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Special  Game  Protector, 
Ocracoke 
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Many  farmers  in  Polk  County 
have  left  grain  standing  on  corners 
of  their  fields  to  provide  additional 
feed  for  birds. 

—ARTHUR  PACK, 
County  Protector, 
Tryon,  Rt.  No.  1 

On  June  30,  1942  I  saw  a  black 
raccoon  on  the  Fires  Creek  Refuge. 
From  my  observations  so  far  there 
should  be  a  bumper  crop  of  white- 
oak  acorns  this  year  on  the  Area. 

—VICTOR  DENTON, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hayesville 

During  the  week  of  June  14  I  saw 
numerous  bear  tracks  (old  and 
young)  on  the  Sherwood  Forest. 
After  the  forest  fires  in  this  area 
these  observations  were  encourag- 
ing. 

— w.  B.  PASTOR, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Canton 

 •  

POLLUTION  OF  THE  ROANOKE 
RIVER  AT  PLYMOUTH 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  river,  but  would  affect  all  fish 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  make  determina- 
tions on  the  water  at  the  time  the 
fish  are  dying  to  prove  this  possi- 
bility conclusively.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  type  of  wastes 
which  were  discharged  have  a  high- 
bio-chemical  oxygen  demand.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of 
this  material  the  available  oxygen 
might  have  been  reduced  below  the 
point  of  tolerance  of  the  fish.  Bio- 
chemical analyses  showed  that  at 
lease  half  of  the  available  oxygen 
was  being  used  up  by  the  waste 
materials. 

■ 

3.  The  finely  divided  fiber  wastes 
are  capable  of  clogging  gills  and 


causing  excessive  mucus  discharge. 
The  fish  die  from  suffocation. 

One  or  all  of  these  factors  un- 
doubtedly caused  the  death  of  the 
rockfish  in  Roanoke  River. 

The  fact  that  the  downstream  run 
of  rockfish  was  involved  was  sub- 
stantiated by  Mr.  C.  C.  Fleming,  a 
commercial  fisherman  of  James- 
ville,  N.  C.  Mr.  Fleming's  fishery 
is  located  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
only  a  few  miles  above  Plymouth. 
Mr.  Fleming  reported  a  heavy  run 
of  rockfish  on  May  3  to  5.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  taken 
indicated  that  the  fish  were  headed 
down  stream.  The  run  dropped  off 
sharply  and  the  nets  were  put  up 
for  the  season,  May  7.  This  indi- 
cates that  it  was  the  principal  down- 
stream run  of  rockfish  which  was 
caught  and  destroyed  in  the  polluted 
water  at  Plymouth. 

The  question  may  be  asked  wheth- 
er other  fishes  were  not  also  found 
dead,  particularly  herring.  No  other 
species  were  found.  The  statement 
was  given  by  Mr.  Fleming  and  cor- 
roborated by  several  net  fishermen 
at  Plymouth  that  the  herring  left 
two  or  three  days  before  the  rock- 
fish came  down  the  river.  They 
probably  escaped  the  worst  period 
of  pollution  and  also  used  the  Middle 
River  more  extensively  than  did  the 
rockfish.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
fish  are  not  equally  sensitive  to  the 
same  poisons,  and  that  the  oxygen 
demands  are  not  exactly  the  same  in 
all  species.  The  difference  in  con- 
centration of  one  part  per  million 
might  be  .lethal  to  -one  species,  Vet 
another  might  withstand  it  long 
enough  tc  make  itvesc^rpe."  - 
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OLD  TIME  FOX  HUNTWG.COMES  BACK; 


The  Gray-fox  occurs  in  every  county  of  North  Carolina. 


rationing  OF  tires  and  gasoline 
will  mean  fewer  fox  hounds  to 
die  on  highways.  It  means  that  the 
proper  method  of  fox  hunting  will 
again  be  experienced.  From  horse- 
back the  fox  hunter  will  again  hear 
his  hounds  from  roads  without 
the  constant  stream  of  traffic  dis- 
rupting the  music  from  a  pack. 
Wise  "old  Reynard"  may  cross  and 
recross  the  highways  and  his  pur- 
suers will  be  comparatively  safe. 

On  a  recent  hunt  in  Pender 
County,  Charles  M.  Johnson,  back 
in  the  saddle  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  enjoyed  a  fox  hunt  as  it  was 
done  in  earlier  days.  He  states  that 
in  hunting  the  same  area  two  years 
before,  the  automobiles  killed  two 
of  his  dogs.  This  year  only  two 
cars  passed  in  one  and  one-half 
hours. 


Who  knows?  Some  people  who 
have  never  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
foxes  climb  trees  might  get  that 
chance,  since  fewer  interruptions  in 
the  race  can  now  be  expected. 

Commissioner  James  states  that 
this  age-old  argument  about  foxes 
climbing  trees  has  been  settled  for 
him  on  several  occasions.  He  has 
seen  gray-foxes  in  straight  trees  as 
high  as  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  some  instances  the  trees  were 
limbless  up  to  the  point  where  the 
fox  rested  in  safety  from  the  dogs. 
The  Commissioner  further  says  that 
in  each  of  his  observations  where  a 
fox  was  forced  to  climb,  the  animal 
turned  out  to  be  a  gray-fox — never 
a  red-fox. 

Whether  foxes  climb  or  keep  run- 
ning, the  hunt  will  continue  without 
effect  from  any  shortages  in  ammu- 
nition. 
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At  the  annual  Jj-H  Chil)  Wildlife  Camp.  Three  days  at  Camp  Millstone  near  Hoffman  was 
the  award  for  county  winners  in  wildlife  projects.  Sixty  boys  and  girls  from  various 
North  Carolina  counties  attended  the  conference.  Above,  Mary  Sue  Nichols  of  Wake 
County,  Victor  Mclntyre  of  Iredell,  George  Rhyne  of  Catawba  and  Pauline  Cone  of  Nash 
review  some  wildlife  records.  Below,  a  class  receives  points  on  building  bird  houses 
from  H.  M.  Ellis,  Agricultural  Engineer  for  the  Extension  Service.  Best  annual  records 
for  wildlife  projects  were  won  by  Bill  Clapp  and  Frances  Anderson,  both  of  Alamance 
County. 
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A  FEW  RANDOM  NOTES  ON  WILD  CATS 


By  H.  H.  Brimley 


A  resident  of  the  mountains  and  Coastal  Plains  regions  of  our  State — The  Bobcat. 


The  book  name  of  this  critter  is 
Bay  Lynn,  but  it  is  more  often 
called  "Bob-cat,"  from  the  much 
abbreviated  tail  that  adorns  its 
hinder  end.  The  scientific  name  is 
Lynx  rufus. 

This  is  no  life  history  of  the  bob- 
cat; in  fact  it  is  nothing  beyond  a 
small  collection  of  random  notes 
based  on  personal  experiences. 

Many  years  ago,  the  museum  se- 
cured a  living  pair  of  these  animals 
and  kept  them  alive  for  a  number  of 


months.  The  most  outstanding  rec- 
ollection of  that  association  is  the 
unfriendly — I  might  almost  say, 
savage  attitude  they  invariably  as- 
sumed towards  spectators  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  we  kept  them.  I 
fed  them,  personally  most  of  the 
time,  talking  to  them,  calling  them 
pretty  names,  and  trying  to  look 
pleasant  in  so  doing  but  their  atti- 
tude of  hostility  never  weakened. 
Not  being  able  at  all  times  to  secure 
adequate  and  suitable  food,  they  both 
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lost  flesh  and  were  finally  turned  in- 
to museum  specimens.  The  mounted 
male  is  now  in  a  case  in  the  room 
devoted  to  mammals.  When  killed, 
the  male  weighed  15  pounds  and  the 
female  11  pounds,  but  both  were 
undernourished  at  the  time. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the 
association  was  the  speed  they  ex- 
hibited in  going  into  action.  They 
were  in  a  good  sized  cage,  fitted  with 
a  small  trap-door  in  the  top  for  the 
introduction  of  food.  When  a  grown 
live  wharf  rat  was  dropped  through 
the  trap-door,  it  was  never  allowed 
to  reach  the  floor  of  the  cage,  one  or 
the  other  of  them  catching  it  in  mid- 
air— and  good-bye  rat. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred 
with  a  half-grown  cat  of  about  8 
pounds,  that  we  had  in  captivity  for 
a  few  days.  A  well-grown  wharf 
rat  was  passed  into  the  cage,  but 
neither  rat  nor  cat  exhibited  any 
particular  interest  in  the  other.  On 
leaving  my  office  that  afternoon  the 
rat  was  comfortably  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  cat's  head,  showing  no 
sign  of  fear  or  uneasiness,  a  very 
unusual  situation,  as  it  seemed  to 
me. 

On  examining  the  cage  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  cat  was  still 
there,  but  there  was  no  rat  in  sight. 
It  had  evidently  been  taken  into  the 
cat's  interior  department  of  home 
economics  during  the  night. 

I  have  never  seen  a  live  wild-cat 
among  its  natural  surroundings. 
Once,  down  in  Onslow  County,  I 
came  across  the  fresh  tracks  of  one 
in  the  snow.  I  was  some  distance 
from  the  camp  at  the  time,  and  the 
tracks  led  directly  away  across  a 
wide,  abandoned  field.    However,  I 


followed  them  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  hollow  tree,  or  whatever  hiding 
place  constituted  the  den  of  this 
particular  cat.  But  the  tracks  ended 
abruptly — so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
— when  I  found  them  going  up  a  tree 
leaning  partly  over  a  creek,  and 
noted  where  the  cat  had  landed  in 
the  snow  on  the  far  side.  There 
being  no  crossing  place  anywhere 
nearby,  I  reluctantly,  and  sorrow- 
fully gave  up  the  quest. 

On  another  occasion,  also  in 
Onslow  County,  I  again  came  across 
tracks.  It  had  rained  during  the 
night,  so  that  any  sharply-defined 
tracks  seen  must  have  been  made 
after  the  rain.  Down  a  wood's  road, 
with  a  smooth  sandy  surface  in 
many  places,  I  found  where  a  gang 
of  wild  turkeys  had  walked  the  road 
for  some  little  distance  and,  super- 
imposed on  the  turkey  tracks  were 
those  of  a  a  wild-cat.  I  followed 
them  as  far  as  I  could,  when  both 
turkeys  and  cat  left  the  road  and 
continued  their  way  over  ground 
where  no  tracking  was  possible. — 
Probably  a  three  to  one  chance  that 
the  cat  did  not  dine  on  turkey  that 
day. 

The  heaviest  wild-cat  ever  handled 
by  the  writer  weighed  22  pounds, 
with  several  running  around  20  to 
21  pounds.  The  twenty-two  pounder 
was  killed  by  a  man  hunting  quail 
in  Jones  County.  His  dogs  while 
working  ahead  of  him,  had  evidently 
disturbed  this  cat  which,  in  sneak- 
ing back,  passed  the  hunter  suffi- 
ciently close  to  be  killed  with  a  load 
of  shot  intended  for  quail,  probably 
7%  chilled. 

I  have  often  heard  of  25,  and  even 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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MOUNTAIN 
BOBCATS 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
of  1938-39  and  1939-41,  Vard  Green, 
Refuge  Game  Protector,  trapped  78 
bobcats  from  the  Sherwood  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest.  Using  blind  trail 
sets,  Mr.  Green  successfully  trapped 
58  male  and  20  female  cats  in  the 
rugged  mountain  country  of  Jack- 
son and  Transylvania  Counties.  In 
one  section  the  48  cats  taken  were 
all  males. 

From  the  total  catch  of  78,  the 
stomachs  from  60  cats  were  exam- 
ined by  Protector  Green.  His  exam- 
inations were  made  in  the  field  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  de- 
tailed percentages  of  the  items 
found  in  the  stomachs.  Through 
Green's  own  curiosity  he  wanted  to 
see  what  the  bobcat  fed  on  in  this 
high  mountain  country,  and  his  ob- 
servations during  these  two  years 
have  been  voluntarily  submitted. 

Of  the  contents  which  could  be 
identified,  29  cat  stomachs  contained 
gray  squirrel;  16  contained  grouse; 
9  contained  deer  meat;  3  contained 
rabbit  and  ground  squirrel;  4  con- 
tained raccoon. 

It  should  be  realized  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  stomach 
contents  could  not  be  identified  by 
Mr.  Green. 


MORE  WILD 
DOGS  STOPPED 

You  may  recall  reading  the  article 
on  wild  dogs  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  this  publication.  It 
stated  that  Bob  Perry,  Wake  County 
Game  Protector,  had  killed  several 


Pisgah  Wildlife  Refuge  Protector,  Vard 
Green. 

wild  dogs.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Perry  has  killed  fourteen  additional 
wild  dogs  in  Wake  County. 

In  Edgecombe  County,  Game  Pro- 
tector Manly  Carstarphen  and  Wil- 
son County  Protector  Charlie  Wool- 
ard  led  a  group  of  ten  hunters  to  a 
forested  section  along  Tar  River. 
There  were  reported  to  be  over  ten 
wild  dogs  in  this  small  area.  Only 
one  adult  and  two  puppies  were 
seen.  Carstarphen  killed  the  two 
puppies  but  the  old  one  escaped.  On 
the  next  day  three  adult  dogs  were 
shot. 
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THE  VETCHES  AS  LATE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FOODS 

FOR  WILDLIFE 

By  J.  W.  KlSTLER 


factor  influencing  possible  game 
populations  commonly  recognized 
by  wildlife  managers  and  scientific 
investigators  is  the  lack  of  available 
food  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Wild  foods  and  foods  from 
agricultural  field  crops  are  more 
abundant  in  late  fall.  Due  to  de- 
terioration and  utilization  by  dif- 
ferent forms  of  wildlife,  available 
foods  from  all  sources  become  less 
abundant  as  the  seasons  progress 
from  fall  until  late  spring.  During 
the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May  the  foods  from  farm  crops 
rapidly  approach  a  negligible  quan- 
tity as  a  result  of  necessary  spring 
plowing  on  farmlands. 

Due  to  insufficient  food  the  quail 
on  your  farm  may  move  off  and  their 
remaining  numbers  become  so  de- 
pleted that  the  maximum  value  of 
efforts  directed  toward  their  con- 
servation by  other  types  of  manage- 
ment may  not  give  the  desired 
effects  and  thereby  may  tend  to  dis- 
courage future  efforts. 

The  Division's  Pittman-Robertson 
research  investigation  to  date  has 
brought  out  that  one  period  of  ex- 
tremely low  food  supply  of  seeds 
occurs  during  March,  April  and  May ; 
that  ordinary  farming  practices  such 
as  crop  rotations  and  fall  and  spring 
plowing  can  adversely  affect  the 
food  supply.*  To  remedy  this  con- 
dition for  bobwhite  quail,  one 
method  employed  by  the  investiga- 


*N.  C.  Wildlife  Research  Project  No.  2-R,  "The 
Effect  of  Ordinary  Farming  Practices  on  Wildlife 
Populations"  (unpublished). 


tion  is  to  plant  specifically  for  wild- 
life, those  plants  which  will  bear 
seeds  during  this  low  period  of  food 
availability.  The  vetches,  falling  in 
this  category,  are  known  to  be  eaten 
by  bobwhite  quail  and  Eastern 
mourning  dove. 

Common  Hairy  Vetch,  a  legume 
used  for  soil  building  purposes,  be- 
gins to  disperse  its  seed  in  June, 
and  observations  on  study  plots  show 
that  sound  seed  and  those  in  the 
germination  stage  remain  available 
as  late  as  early  October. 

Wild  or  Augusta  vetch  (Vicia 
angustifolia) ,  a  legume  common  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  coast,  has  shown  great 
promise  as  a  valuable  native  wildlife 
food  plant.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  hairy  vetch  in  that  seed 
dispersal  begins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  around 
May  15,  and  earlier  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  section.  This  date  of  seed 
dispersal  is  from  four  to  five  weeks 
earlier  than  the  hairy  vetch. 

The  vetches  are  especially  desir- 
able for  wildlife  plantings,  for  once 
established  they  will  volunteer  with- 
out additional  attention.  To  be  of 
most  value,  patches  should  be  estab- 
lished in  out  of  the  way  places  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  sub- 
sequent farming  operations.  After 
the  third  growing  season,  a  disking 
in  September  is  recommended  to  re- 
duce the  ground  litter  resulting  from 
the  accumulated  plant  debris  and  to 
reduce  weed  competition. 

Seeds  of  the  early  seeding  vetch 
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A  planting  of  partridge  pea  (Charmaecrista  fasciculata)  on  the  Buffalo  research  farm  is 
being  inspected  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  center,  head  of  the  Botany  Department,  N.  C.  State 
College;  Dr.  B.  W.  Smith,  left,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy,  N.  C.  State  College,  and 

J.  W.  Kistler,  leader  of  farm  game  research. 


may  be  obtained  from  dealers,  es- 
pecially in  Georgia  or  from  North- 
western seed  growers,  or  they  may 
be  collected  from  the  wild. 

The  following  cultural  methods 
are  recommended: 

Hairy  vetch — 20  to  25  pounds  per 
acre. 

Narrow  leaf  vetch — 15  to  20 
pounds  per  acre. 

To  support  the  vetch  plants  it  is 
desirable  to  add  any  small  grain,  pre- 
ferably wheat  or  rye  at  the  rate  of 
7  to  10  pounds  per  acre.  Ordinary 
farm  cultural  methods  are  satisfac- 
tory. Land  should  be  broken,  har- 
rowed, seed  applied  and  covered  ap- 
proximately one-half  inch  deep.  A 
rough  seed  bed  is  satisfactory  and 
broadcast  planting  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  our  experimental  work. 

Plantings  as  late  as  early  Novem- 
ber have  been  found  satisfactory  for 
hairy  vetch  in  the  Eastern  Piedmont 


section  of  North  Carolina.  In 
general,  late  September  or  early 
October  plantings  of  vetches  are  rec- 
ommended, especially  for  the  nar- 
row leaf  species.  All  vetches  should 
be  inoculated,  especially  when  used 
on  land  where  they  have  never  been 
grown.  Stands  of  the  narrow  leaf 
vetch  may  appear  disappointing  the 
first  year  for  due  to  their  hard  seed 
coats  all  seeds  do  not  germinate.  A 
much  better  stand  may  usually  be 
expected  the  second  year. 

Vetches  are  adapted  to  almost  any 
well  drained  soil.  Fertilization  with 
200  pounds  of  super  phosphate  and 
50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  is  recommended.  Lime  is  bene- 
ficial on  very  acid  soils  but  on  most 
soils  it  is  not  necessary. 


Milk  pea  and  butterfly  pea  (wild 
plants)  disperse  most  of  their  seeds 
before  October. 
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H.  Longshore 


PRIVATE  POND  DONATED 

TO  DIVISION  FOR  DURATION 

Mr.  Thurmond  Chatham,  a  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  and  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Elkin,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  granted  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  the 
privilege  of  using  a  private  pond 
located  at  Roaring  Gap.  Mr.  Chat- 
ham has  entered  the  country's 
Armed  Services,  and  has  made  his 
pond  available,  without  charge,  for 
fish  cultural  purposes  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  This  pond  is  well 
constructed  and  will  be  very  useful 


TWO  CHIEF  REFUGE 

PROTECTORS  ASSIGNED 

TO  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

J.  H.  Longshore,  formerly  district 
game  protector  with  headquarters  at 
Lumberton,  has  been  transferred  to 
Asheville  and  made  Chief  Refuge 
Protector.  He  will  supervise  the 
Division's  activities  on  five  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  (Santeetlah, 
Fires  Creek,  Wayah  Bald,  Sherwood 
and  Pisgah)  on  Pisgah  and  Nanta- 
hala  National  Forests.  Mr.  Long- 
shore returns  to  his  native  mountain 
country  where  he  was  district  game 
protector  before  going  to  Lum- 
berton. 

C.  N.  Mease,  Chief  Refuge  Pro- 
tector, has  been  transferred  from 
Asheville  to  Marion  where  he  will 
supervise  the  Division's  interests  in 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  on 
Mount  Mitchell  and  Daniel  Boone 
Refuges.  

in  holding  fingerling  trout  in  con- 
nection with  regular  operations  at 
the  Roaring  Gap  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. The  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  appreciates  Mr.  Chat- 
ham's generosity. 

If  there  are  other  landowners  who 
have  well  constructed  ponds,  suit- 
ably located,  which  might  be  made 
available  to  the  State  for  fish  cul- 
tural purposes,  Dr.  Willis  King, 
Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources,  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  these.  One  of 
the  problems  encountered  at  all  the 
State  Hatcheries  is  a  lack  of  rearing 

pond  space. 

 —  •  

In  one  covey  I  counted  twenty-six 
quail  as  they  crossed  a  road  July  26, 
1 942 

±u-LLa.  —WALTER  A.  JACKSON, 

County  Game  Protector, 
Camden 
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DOGWOOD  IS  IMPO 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  to  appear  on 
any  landscape,  the  Flowering  Dog- 
wood (Cornus  florida)  produces  a 
very  important  food  for  many 
species  of  birds  and  mammals. 

The  general  distribution  of  dog- 
wood from  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains to  the  coast  makes  it  available 
to  most  birds  and  mammals  of  the 
inland.  Its  occurrence  on  woodland 
borders,  along  streams  and  deep  in 
the  hardwood  forests,  affords  ac- 
cessible food  to  numerous  species  of 
wildlife. 

Thirty-six  species  of  birds  includ- 
ing the  bobwhite  and  wild  turkey 
are  known  to  have  eaten  dogwood 
berries.    Also,  gray  squirrels  feed 
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extensively  on  the  berries  and  deer 
secure  food  from  this  common  plant. 

For  our  few  remaining  wild  tur- 
keys, the  dogwood  probably  is  the 
most  preferred  food.  Upon  exami- 
nation of  several  turkeys  killed  in 
North  Carolina,  dogwood  berries 
have  constituted  the  major  item  of 
food  eaten  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
one  turkey  which  has  eaten  several 
hundred  berries  for  one  meal. 

During  the  winter  months  after 
most  of  the  berries  have  fallen,  the 
dogwood  still  fills  a  very  important 
place  in  the  food  habits  of  many 
animals.  It  has  been  found  that  bob- 
white  quail  on  some  days  eat  prac- 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Negro  4-H  Club  Wildlife  Camp.  At  Camp  Whispering  Pines  near  Raleigh,  these  negro 
boys  and  girls  go  on  a  field  trip  to  study  the  native  plants  most  valuable  to  wildlife.  This- 
annual  camp,  like  the  camp  for  whites,  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Cartridge  Corporation. 
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•  •  .crappie  distributed  from  rhodhiss  dam 


•  /.th0;i^ite  « crappie  is  &  'desirable 
game  fish,  but  is  one  of  tne  most 
difficult  fish  to  rear  in  large  numbers 
in  the  ordinary  fish  hatchery.  A 
technique  for  catching  these  fish 
below  the  spillways  of  reservoirs 
located  in  the  Piedmont  has  been 
developed  by  Division  employes. 
Large  wire  baskets  are  lowered  as 
much  as  forty  feet  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channels  leading  from  the  dam. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  young 
crappie,  in  large  numbers,  migrate 
up-stream  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
dams.  These  are  then  taken  by 
raising  the  baskets  through  the 
water  at  frequent  intervals.  One  of 
the  best  localities  for  taking  crappie 


in  this  manner  has  been  found  to  be 
below  the  dam  at  Rhodhiss,  on  the 
line  between  Caldwell  and  Burke 
Counties.  The  work  of  collecting 
crappie  at  this  point  during  the  past 
season  was  carried  out  by  Luther 
Skaggs,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery  at  Marion,  and  Clyde 
McLean,  County  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tector for  Caldwell  County.  Between 
July  2  and  23  a  total  of  16,644  white 
crappie,  weighing  1,047  pounds,  and 
ranging  from  4  to  7  inches  in  length 
were  obtained.  These  fish  were 
distributed  in  the  lakes  of  Western 
North  Carolina  where  they  will  have 
opportunity  to  grow  and  contribute 
to  the  anglers  pleasure  and  success. 


Confiscated  bear  traps  which  were  taken  from  the  mountains  by  wildlife  refuge  protectors. 
From  left,  Protector  George  Crawford,  Chief  Refuge  Protector  C.  N.  Mease  and  Protector 

D.  C.  McKinney. 
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In  fact,  the  excellent  crappie  fishing 
which  has  developed  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  Lake  Lure  and  Lake 
Adger,  is  thought  to  be  in  large  part 
due  to  the  stocking  of  this  species 
which  the  Division  has  planned  and 
supervised. 

The  white  crappie  probably  was 
not  native  to  North  Carolina,  but  it 
has  found  suitable  environment  in 
many  of  the  lakes  and  reservoirs  of 
the  Piedmont  and  mountain  portions 
of  the  State. 


DOGWOOD  IS  IMPORTANT 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
tically  nothing  except  dogwood  ber- 
ries. Oftentimes  on  mild  winter 
days,  even  where  an  abundance  of 
field  food  is  available,  the  bobwhites 
remain  in  the  woodlands  scratching 
from  under  leaves  the  dogwood  ber- 
ries which  they  consume  in  quantity. 


BIRD  BOOK 

IS  NOW  ON  SALE 

The  book,  ''Birds  of  North  Caro- 
lina" by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  C.  S. 
Brimley  and  H.  H.  Brimley  has  left 
the  press  and  is  now  on  sale  for  the 
price  of  $3.50. 

In  one  handy  volume  it  is  the  most 
comprehensive  work  ever  prepared 
on  the  396  different  birds  recorded 
from  North  Carolina. 

Send  your  orders  to  Harry  T. 
Davis,  Treasurer  N.  C.  Bird  Club — 
Book  Fund,  c/o  State  Museum, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Hundreds  of  tons  of  aquatic 
grasses  washed  out  on  the  shore  of 
Currituck  Sound.  I  believe  the 
waterfowl  food  is  more  plentiful 
than  for  twenty-five  years. 

—ST.  CLAIR  LEWARK, 
Special  Game  Protector, 
Poplar  Branch 


G.  8.  Brimley,  left,  and  H.  H.  Brimley,  two  familiar  and  authoritative  -figures  on  North 
Carolina  bird  life  are  co-authors  of  the  new  book,  "Birds  of  North  Carolina." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Two  broods  of  four  barn  swallows 
each  were  hatched  from  the  same 
nest  at  our  house  on  Piney  Island. 
During  the  incubation  periods  any 
person  in  the  back  yard  was  subject 
to  attack  from  the  parent  birds  and 
other  swallows.  The  swallows  would 
dart  at  the  head  of  the  intruder 
missing  him  only  by  inches. 

— CHARLES  S.  SOJJTAX. 

Bazoo 

Last  fall  on  the  Sherwood  Wildlife 
Management  Area  I  saw  16  wild 
turkeys.  The  State  has  never  re- 
leased any  turkeys  in  this  area. 

Befuge  Game  Protector, 
Horse  Shoe,  Rt-  No.  1 


The  black  bear  should  have  ample 

T7ii*  youngster  quickly  caught  his  limit  of 
trout  in  a  stream  of  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Wild- 
life Management  Area.    His  name  is  C. 
Xelson  Mease.  Jr.  of  Marion. 


food  on  the  Sherwood  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  mast  from  chestnut,  oak 
and  beech.  Blackberries  and  blue- 
berries are  also  plentiful. 

— B.  S.  BIGGS, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Canton,  Bt.  Xo.  3 

A  highway  foreman  told  me  of 
killing  a  chicken  snake  which  had 
eaten  two  mice  and  nine  quail  eggs. 

— E.  W.  WQODELL. 

Bladen  Co.  Game  &  Fish  Protector, 
Dublin 

 e  

A  FEW  RANDOM  NOTES  ON 
WILD  CATS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

35  pound  wild-cats,  but  such  have 
not  happened  to  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. But  our  native  cats  no  doubt, 
at  times,  reach  weights  well  above 
the  largest  above  recorded  as  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
writer. 

This  species  occurs  both  in  the 
tide-water  section  of  the  State  and 
in  the  mountains,  possibly  more 
plentifully  in  the  west  than  in  the 
east. 


SIXTY  DAYS  ON  ROADS 

FOR  DYNAMITING  FISH 

Game  Protector  G.  C.  Plott  ar- 
rested Brownlow  Conner.  Waynes- 
ville.  Rt.  Xo.  1.  on  April  27  for 
dynamiting  fish.  In  a  hearing  before 
W.  C.  Melford,  Justice  of  Peace. 
Conner  was  bound  over  to  July  court 
and  placed  under  $500  bond. 

Judge  F.  Don  Phillips,  presiding 
at  the  July  court  in  Haywood 
County,  sentenced  Conner  to  sixty 
clays  on  the  roads. 
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A  SNAKE  DEN 

By  R.  C.  Franklin 

On  Little  Santeetlah  Creek  in  the 
Santeetlah  Game  Refuge,  the  trail 
runs  along  a  ledge  of  rock  for  about 
one-half  mile.  This  place  has  long 
been  known  to  be  a  "rattlesnake 
den."  I  had  made  probably  over 
seventy-five  trips  over  this  stretch 
of  trail  without  seeing  a  sign  of  a 
rattlesnake,  when  late  one  after- 
noon, hurrying  down  the  trail, 
hungry  and  just  about  given  out,  I 
happened  to  step  on  a  flat  rock  about 
three  feet  square.  As  my  foot 
touched  the  rock,  a  rattler  sang  out, 
and  I  think  I  jumped  fifteen  feet.  I 
came  back  up  to  within  about  six 
feet  of  the  rock  and  located  "Mr. 
Rattler,"  then  started  to  hunt  a  pole 
to  pry  up  the  rock.  By  the  time  I 
found  a  pole  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, "Bill,"  my  big  police  dog  who 
is  always  with  me  on  these  trips, 
had  become  impatient  and  started 
to  dig  him  out.  When  I  got  back  to 
the  rock  I  never  heard  such  a  noise. 
I  made  "Bill"  come  back  to  a  safe 


One  of  the  smallest  fawns  eve?-  recorded  in  Western 
North  Carolina.    C.  N.  Mease  found  fawn  and  fed  it 
from  a  bottle  for  five  days  until  it  died.  Compare 
size  of  mounted  specimen  to  hat  on  left. 


This  corn  snake  teas  caught  in  a  quail 
breeding  pen  at  Pine  Forest  State  Game 
Farm,  Hoffman.  Note  bulge  in  the  snake's 
middle.  Below,  glass  nest  egg  which  snake 
swallowed  has  been  removed  by  Fred  Ott, 
Superintendent  cf  Game  Farm. 


distance  and  began  to  pry  up  the 
rock  to  where  I  could  see  under  it, 
and — was  I  surprised?    There  was 

one  rattler,  four  and  a  half 
feet  long  with  17  rattles; 
another  one  three  feet  with 
14  rattles,  and  nine  little 
ones,  each  about  one  foot 
long.  There  were  also  two 
large  copperheads  and  two 
scorpions  in  this  hole.  I 
looked  around  for  "Bill" 
and  he  was  gone.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  heard  him  bark- 
ing about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  trail.  I  hurried 
on  to  him  and  found  that  he 
had  bayed  the  largest  rat- 
tler I  have  ever  seen.  I 
killed  the  snake  and  came 
on  home,  feeling  that  I  had 
done  an  "awfully  good" 
day's  work. 
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DEER  HUNTING  AT  HOLLY  SHELTER 

By  1st  Lieut.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr.,  Camp  Davis,  N.  C. 

(Formerly  Senior  Biologist,  Alabama  Department  of  Conservation) 


"ANNUAL  DEER  HUNT  WILL 
BE  STAGED  IN  OCTOBER."  Ea- 
gerly I  began  to  read  the  AP  dis- 
patch under  an  August  29th  date 
line.  The  article  continued,  "Deer 
are  so  abundant  in  the  Holly  Shelter 
Wildlife  area  in  Pender  County  that 
the  annual  hunt  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  will  be  held  in  October 
instead  of  December."  As  I  read 
my  thoughts  returned  to  one  rainy 
December  dawn  last  year  when 
Gene  and  I  drove  to  the  Holly  Shel- 
ter Refuge,  a  state  owned  tract  of 
60,000  acres  located  in  Pender 
County,  thirty  miles  north  of  Wil- 
mington. This  was  no  ordinary  deer 
hunt  but  was  an  event  keenly  anti- 
cipated by  Southeastern  game  man- 
agers and  sportsmen  since  North 
Carolina  had  begun  her  Pittman- 
Robertson  deer  research  project  on 
July  1,  1939.  The  series  of  six  hunts 
held  on  alternate  days  in  December 
would  answer  for  the  Southern  game 
technicians  many  questions  which 
were  continually  confronting  them; 
namely,  is  public  hunting  of  this 
type  feasible?  Could  the  annual 
surplus  be  satisfactorily  cropped  by 
controlled  hunting?  What  is  the 
public  reaction  to  such  hunts? 

The  land  for  the  Holly  Shelter  Re- 
fuge was  acquired  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  was  devel- 
oped by  Pittman-Robertson  funds. 
At  last  sportsmen  with  average  in- 
comes could  participate  in  the  type 
of  hunt  too  often  denied  them  by 
exhorbitant  fees  and  the  private 


ownership  of  game  preserves.  A 
total  of  600  hunters  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  series  but  not  more 
than  100  could  participate  on  any 
one  day.  It  was  believed  that  a 
total  of  fifty  antlered  deer  could  be 
cropped  without  seriously  depleting 
the  herd.  The  Division  reserved  the 
right  to  discontinue  the  hunts  when 
fifty  animals  had  been  taken  even 
though  the  hunts  were  terminated 
before  the  announced  series  was 
completed.  The  bag  limit  was  set 
at  one  forked  antlered  buck  for  each 
hunter  and  a  $2.00  daily  fee  was 
charged  to  aid  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  hiring  guides  and  dogs. 

Intensive  patrolling  by  refuge  pro- 
tectors, months  of  ditch  cutting  and 
building  of  roads  and  fire  lanes  were 
all  a  part  of  the  twenty-eight  month 
process  that  had  transformed  Holly 
Shelter  from  a  poachers'  paradise 
into  one  of  the  finest  state  owned 
and  managed  deer  ranges  in  the 
South.  The  refuge  lies  almost 
wholly  in  a  large  pocosin  much  of 
which  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  low  shrubs  and  vines.  Bay,  wax 
myrtle,  and  gall  berry  predominate 
the  lower  areas,  furnishing  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  supply  of  browse 
while  several  species  of  oaks  and 
pines  are  the  most  conspicuous 
growth  of  the  higher  areas.  Bamboo 
briars  (Smilax  spp.)  a  favorite  deer 
food  grows  in  abundance.  The  en- 
tire refuge  is  bounded  by  a  single 
strand  of  smooth  wire  mounted  on 
metal  stakes.  Attractive  metal  signs 
featuring  a  bounding  deer  are  posted 
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at  frequent  intervals  marking  the 
edge  of  the  area. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  hunters 
gathered  around  a  huge  bon-fire  in 
front  of  the  hunting  lodge  awaiting 
instructions.  Promptly  at  6  A.M. 
concise  instructions  were  issued  for 
the  day's  hunt.  Four  guides  were 
assigned  equal  numbers  of  hunters 
and  each  drew  for  his  parties' 
stands.  Here  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing advantages  of  a  controlled 
hunt;  chance,  not  favoritism  de- 
termined the  assignment  of  posi- 
tions. 

The  rectangular  section  to  be 
hunted  that  morning  consisted  of  a 
thousand  acre  tract  bounded  by 
roads  and  a  canal.  Stands  were 
located  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
road  with  the  moat  between  them 
and  the  direction  of  the  drive;  the 
one  we  selected  was  near  the  corner 
of  the  rectangle  facing  a  thick  tangle 
of  shrubs  and  briars.  The  dogs 
were  released  near  the  center  of  the 
area  about  eight  o'clock  and  their 
baying  could  be  heard  as  they  picked 
up  a  cold  trail.  Soon  one  dog  struck 
a  hot  scent  and  the  entire  pack 
opened  up. 

A  patch  of  gall  berry  bushes  some 
distance  away  began  to  wave,  then 
further  up  the  trail  foliage  began  to 
ripple  in  my  direction.  Easing  the 
gun  to  my  shoulder  I  slipped  off  the 
safety  and  waited  impatiently.  Sud- 
denly two  deer  broke  cover — DOES! 
As  the  doe  and  her  last  year's  fawn 
bounded  past  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps  a  buck 
would  follow  and  anxiously  scanned 
the  cover. 

Much  later,  awakening  suddenly 
from   a   doze   in   the   early  sun's 


Allen  E.  Gant.  Burlington,  collected  a  105- 
j)ouncl  buck  on  the  last  day  of  hunting  at 
Holly  Shelter,  1941. 


warmth,  I  saw  a  deer  standing 
across  the  ditch.  It  was  a  buck  all 
right.  I  could  make  out  his  forked 
antlers  as  he  wheeled  and  bolted  for 
cover.  He  collapsed  as  my  00  shot 
struck  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

Returning  to  the  lodge  that  noon 
we  learned  that  twelve  other  deer 
had  been  killed.  Having  bagged  my 
limit  I  remained  at  headquarters  all 
afternoon  examining  the  kill  and 
talking  with  the  hunters. 

The  bucks  were  in  beautiful  con- 
dition with  sleek  pelts,  few  ticks  and 
no  evidence  of  "hoof-rot,"  the  plague 
of  many  Southern  deer  herds.  I  was 
told  the  mast  crop  had  been  a  poor 
one,  but  judging  by  the  condition  of 
the  deer  killed  the  pocosin  vegeta- 
tion was  carrying  the  population 
easily,  as  the  108  lb.  average  is  con- 
sidered good  for  tidewater  deer.  The 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GAME  LAWS  OF  200  YEARS  AGO 

From:    POTTER,  Laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina   (1819),  Volume  1,  page  62. 
1784,  Chapter  212.    Passed  at  General  Assembly  at  New  Bern,  in  1745. 


CHAP.  212 
An  act  to  prevent  the  several  species 
of  hunting  therein  mentioned. 

1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  be  discovered 
hunting  in  the  woods  with  a  gun  in 
the  night-time  by  firelight,  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  offending  shall 
upon  conviction  by  indictment  or 
presentment  in  any  court  of  record 
in  the  State,  be  fined  by  such  court 
twenty  pounds  current  money,  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  county 
wherein  the  offence  was  committed; 
and  if  any  person  so  fined  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  pay  such  fine,  the  per- 
son so  failing  or  refusing  shall  re- 
ceive thirty-nine  lashes  (a)  on  his 
bare  back  by  order  of  such  court,  to 
be  well  laid  on  in  open  view  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  shall  stand 
committed  until  all  costs  accruing 
upon  the  presentment  be  paid. 

2.  And  whereas  many  persons 
make  a  practice  of  hunting  and  kill- 
ing deer  and  leaving  the  carcases  in 
the  woods,  Be  it  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  be  convicted  as  afore- 
said of  killing  any  deer  and  leaving 
the  carcases  thereof  in  the  woods,  he 


shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
if  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  dis- 
covered hunting  in  manner  herein 
before  mentioned,  the  master  of 
such  slave  or  slaves,  or  the  person  in 
whose  service  he  or  they  may  be, 
shall  upon  due  conviction  of  such 
slave  or  slaves  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  wherein  such 
offence  may  be  committed,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  levied 
by  a  warrant  immediately  to  be  is- 
sued by  such  justice  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  if  any  person  shall  be 
duly  convicted  as  aforesaid  of  send- 
ing his  slave  to  hunt  with  a  gun  in 
the  night  by  firelight,  he  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  pains  as  are 
provided  by  this  act  to  be  inflicted  on 
fire-hunters. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
all  fines  imposed  and  recovered  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  one  half 
to  the  use  of  the  informer,  the  other 
half  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  wherein  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  except  such  as  are  other- 
wise directed. 


POTTERS,  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OR  NORTH  CAROLINA  (1819),  Vol.  2,  p.  955. 

1801,  c.  595. 


An  act  to  repeal  part  of  an  act, 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
several  species  of  hunting  therein 
mentioned,  passed  at  Hillsborough, 
in  the  year  1784."  (a) 

Whereas  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed in  said  act  for  fire-hunting, 
is  disproportionate  to  the  offence: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  That 


so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the 
said  recited  act  as  empowers  the 
court,  upon  conviction  of  any  person 
for  fire-hunting,  and  upon  his  failing 
or  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  therein 
mentioned,  to  order  the  person  so 
convicted  to  receive  thirty-nine 
lashes  on  his  bare  back,  be,  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATER  AT  HOLLY  SHELTER  WILD- 
LIFE AREA 

By  Frank  W.  Eatman 


^reat  Holly  Shelter  pocosin, 
known  for  its  peat  bogs  and  tan- 
gled masses  of  vegetation,  was  in- 
accessible before  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  made  developments  possible. 
Although  a  swamp-land  covered 
with  water  much  of  the  year,  the 
water  supply  for  wildlife  was  poorly 
distributed  during  the  dry  season 
and  insufficient  to  sustain  the  herd 
of  deer  that  the  food  supply  was 
capable  of  supporting. 

Ashes  Creek  heads  up  in  the 
Pocosin  and  meanders  through  the 
thick  vegetative  growth  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  before  leaving 
the  boundary  of  the  area.  The 
North  East  Cape  Fear  River  is  the 
south  boundary  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-half  miles.  This  stream  and 
Ashes  Creek  are  the  principal 
sources  of  water  supply  for  wildlife. 
Before  development  some  forty 
thousand  acres  of  valuable  game 
cover  was  without  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  during  the  long  summer 
months  when  rainfall  was  normally 
low. 

Development  of  roads  in  Holly 
Shelter  Area  necessitated  the  exca- 
vating of  a  canal  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  with  the  excavated  earth 
placed  in  the  fill  of  the  roadway. 
This  twenty-two  mile  canal  system, 
while  not  dug  primarily  to  supply 
water,  has  more  than  justified  its 
cost  by  the  better  distribution  of 
water  to  areas  that  never  before  had 
enough  permanent  water. 


Canal  opened   up   through  Holly  Shelter 
pocosin  for  better  distribution  of  water  and 
to  get  earth  for  building  roadway. 

Deer  have  been  observed  using 
more  of  the  area  where  the  new 
canals  have  been  constructed  and 
very  little  of  Holly  Shelter  Area  is 
without  deer  at  this  time. 

Water  control  structure  to  maintain  con- 
stant water  table. 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
ON  700  ACRE  SAMPSON 
COUNTY  FARM 

J.  R.  Moore,  manager  of  the 
Highsmith  Farm  in  Sampson  Coun- 
ty, is  carrying  on  a  project  in  game 
management  that  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  the  wildlife  sup- 
ply by  using  intelligence  coupled 
with  a  small  amount  of  work.  This 
farm  consists  of  approximately  700 
acres  with  about  100  acres  in  culti- 
vation. Mr.  Moore  started  his  game 
program  three  years  ago,  and  he  es- 
timates that  quail  have  increased 
ten  times  the  original  figure. 
Through  this  farm  he  has  a  strip 
one  mile  in  length  and  twenty  to 
forty  feet  wide  seeded  to  lespedeza, 
soybeans,  peas,  and  benne.  This 
seed  bed  was  prepared  with  a  trac- 
tor and  disk.  Not  only  does  this 
strip  furnish  food  for  birds  but  acts 
as  a  check  in  case  of  forest  fires. 
Old  tobacco  plant  bed  sites  are 
planted  to  the  above  named  legumes. 
Of  all  the  available  food  on  this 
farm,  the  quail  prefer  Tokio  soy- 
beans, and  will  clean  up  these  beans 
first.  Examinations  of  killed  birds 
bear  out  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  quail,  doves  have 
also  increased.  Squirrels  are  also 
to  be  found.  Some  feeding  prac- 
tices have  been  carried  on  with  the 
squirrels  with  good  results. 

The  woods  on  the  place  are  fairly 
well  open,  which  allows  several 
kinds  of  wild  food  to  grow.  Strip 
burning  is  practiced — both  to  allow 
food  to  grow  for  the  birds  and  to 
control  forest  fires.  This  system  of 
game  management  practiced  on  this 


COOPERATIVE  WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH  UNITS 

Under  the  directorship  of  the  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  ten 
cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units 
are  now  entering  their  seventh  year 
of  wildlife  research  and  student 
training.  In  1935  when  the  units 
were  first  set  up  through  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  between  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  State  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  State  Game  De- 
partments and  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  colleges  in  the  entire  United 
States  offered  specific  courses  in 
wildlife  management.  Today,  sev- 
eral hundred  students  have  received 
training  at  the  colleges  where  the 
units  are  located,  and  many  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  various  phases 
of  wildlife  management  throughout 
the  country. 

The  ten  units,  located  in  Alabama, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah  and 
Virginia,  are  paving  the  way  for 
enlightened  wildlife  conservation 
through  wildlife  research,  student 
training  and  management  demon- 
stration. 

American  Wildlife  Institute. 

700  acre  farm  is  also  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Moore  on  the  2,000  acre  High- 
smith  Farm  with  like  good  results. 

Signs  are  posted  in  various  places 
on  the  farm  which  read : 

Game  Management  Area 
Cooperating  with 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries 

— J.  P.  Stovall, 
Assistant  Comity  Agent. 
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LAND -HANDLING  PRACTICES 


From  the  Cooperative  Quail  Study  Association,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Annual  Reports  1940-1941  —  Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  Director, 

Thomasville,  Georgia 


When  the  lease  system  was 
started  in  the  Southeast,  well 
over  fifty  years  ago,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  country  was  in  good  con- 
dition for  quail  and  carried  a  con- 
siderable stocking  of  these  birds. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  accident 
of  exceptionally  favorable  land- 
handling  practices.  Forestry  propa- 
ganda against  the  general  practice 
of  spring  burning  of  non-agricul- 
tural lands  had  not  begun  and  most 
of  the  pinelands,  and  even  the  hard- 
wood areas,  were  burned  at  frequent 
intervals.  This  produced  favorable 
food  and  cover  conditions  over  much 
of  the  country.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry was  not  highly  developed  and 
there  were  fewer  pastures  and  in- 
tensively grazed  areas.  True,  coun- 
try people  had  some  livestock  and 
much  of  it  was  run  on  "open  range" 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  was 
not  enough  of  it  to  greatly  deteri- 
orate the  food  supply  and  cover  for 
quail  except  over  limited  areas. 
Night  hunting  of  opossums,  rac- 
coons, and  other  small  fur  bearers, 
and  fox  hunting  with  hounds  fur- 
nished the  major  sports  of  country 
people  over  most  of  the  Southeast, 
and  this  kept  the  most  serious  nat- 
ural enemies  of  quail  in  check. 

Lack  of  good  roads  and  fast  ve- 
hicles deterred  overshooting  of  much 
"back  country,"  while  the  type  of 


agriculture  over  large  areas  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  birds.  The 
lease  system  of  quail  shooting  took 
an  early  hold  around  Greensboro  and 
High  Point,  North  Carolina,  where 
wheat  was  "patch  farmed"  in  an 
ideal  manner  over  a  huge  scope  of 
country.  Harvesting  was  incom- 
plete, leaving  an  abundant  food 
supply  for  nesting  quail  and  their 
developing  broods.  Rank  growths 
of  ragweed  developed  in  the  wheat 
fields,  and  this  was  really  the  key  to 
the  exceptional  quail  shooting  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  for  ragweed 
seeds  are  a  highly  favored  fall  and 
winter  quail  food.  It  is  probable 
that  Japan  clover  (lespedeza)  also 
was  spreading  in  this  district  to 
further  improve  the  quail  food  sup- 
ply. At  this  time  the  pine  and 
deciduous  woodlands  surrounding 
the  fields  were  frequently  burned 
and  furnished  vast  quantities  of 
native  beggarweeds,  lespedezas,  and 
wild  beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  splen- 
did ground  cover — in  marked  con- 
trast to  conditions  there  at  present. 

Quail  were  in  their  heyday  in  the 
Thomasville,  Georgia  and  Tallahas- 
see, Florida  sections,  and  in  other 
vast  areas  of  similar  type — due  to 
a  very  different  condition.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  rapid  decline 
of  cotton  growing  in  these  regions 
during  the  period  after  the  War  be- 
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FECTING  THE  LEASE  SYSTEM 


EVERY  QUAIL  HUNTER  SHOULD  READ  THIS  ARTICLE  BY  THE 
FOREMOST  AUTHORITY  ON  BOBWHITE  QUAIL.     SOME  FACTS 

ABOUT  GAME  CONSERVATION 


tween  the  States.  Vast  areas  of 
abandoned  cotton  fields  were  in  the 
early  fallow  stages  so  favorable  to 
quail,  and  quail  shooting  on  the  old 
plantations  was  unsurpassed  and 
largely  unrestricted.  Intestinal  para- 
sites and  diseases  of  poultry  were 
not  widely  distributed  due  to  lack  of 
rapid  transportation  and  shipping 
facilities.  In  recent  years,  a  great 
deal  of  interchange  of  poultry  has 
occurred  and  parasites  have  spread 
to  quail  in  agricultural  areas,  with 
detrimental  results,  naturally. 

Therefore,  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  that  time,  the  leasing  of 
quail  shooting  rights  was  a  per- 
fectly logical  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  landowner  and  that  of  the 
sportsmen  who  could  afford  exclu- 
sive hunting  privileges.  Since  the 
hunting  of  leased  territory  was  car- 
ried on  by  individuals  or  groups  in 
close  touch  with  the  stock  of  quail 
on  the  land,  it  was  easy  to  insure 
leaving  an  ample  breeding  stock  each 
year — one  of  the  essentials  of  quail 
management. 

After  a  generation  or  more  of 
generally  satisfactory  shooting  un- 
der a  rapidly-expanding  lease  sys- 
tem, that  put  ready  cash  into  the 
pockets  of  landowners  and  afforded 
pleasant  shooting  to  those  who  dis- 
liked to  compete  for  their  sport,  the 


lease  system  gradually  began  to  run 
into  difficulties  here  and  there,  and 
this  has  grown  progressively  worse. 
This  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
following  combination  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances: 

(1)  A  forestry  consciousness — 
developed  by  intense  propaganda, 
broadcast  by  official  bodies  and  di- 
rected against  the  age-old  practice 
of  burning  the  woods.  Regardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  fire 
exclusion  as  related  to  forest 
growth,  it  has  caused  a  vast  shrink- 
age and  deterioration  of  quail  range, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
whole  character  of  much  of  the 
woodlands  (outside  of  acreage 
owned  primarily  for  quail  shooting) 
has  changed  for  the  worse  from  the 
quail  and  shooting  standpoints  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
fire  exclusion  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  this  change. 

(2)  An  expanding  livestock  in- 
dustry. Coinciding  with  the  con- 
traction of  acreage  of  herbaceous 
ground  cover  in  woodlands  as  a  re- 
sult of  fire  exclusion,  has  been  the 
increase  of  livestock,  which  means 
more  areas  in  improved  pasture  and 
more  closely  grazed  native  pastures. 
Naturally,  this  causes  a  general  de- 
terioration of  quail  food  and  cover 
on  the  remaining  "native  range." 
Many  of  the  finest  remaining  quail 
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hunting  sections  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  and  neighboring 
states  are  now  facing  this  problem. 
Each  year,  lessees  of  quail  land  are 
losing  large  acreages  to  improved 
pasture  and  are  forced  to  purchase 
and  develop  shooting  ground  or  give 
up  quail  shooting.  Unfortunately, 
the  best  soil  types  for  quail  are 
usually  the  best  for  improved  pas- 
tures. 

(3)  Intensification  of  agriculture. 

With  the  development  of  tractors 
and  improvement  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, have  come  larger  fields, 
more  intensive  fertilization  and 
cultivation,  improved  harvesting 
methods,  mowing  of  ragweed  in 
stubble  fields,  replacement  of  hedges 
and  rail  fences  by  wire,  and  decrease 
of  the  highly  favorable  (to  quail) 
"patch  farming"  and  ox  and  mule 
farming.  While  there  is  an  increase 
of  woodland  acreage,  most  of  it  is 
being  handled  in  a  manner  unfavor- 
able to  quail,  as  mentioned. 

(4)  Development  of  good  roads, 
transportation,  and  firearms.  Coin- 
ciding with  the  general  shrinkage  of 
the  quail  supply,  caused  by  the  above 
environmental  changes,  have  come 
accessibility  of  the  remaining  "game 
pockets"  that  protected  large  reser- 
voirs of  quail  in  isolated  sections  in 
the  "horse  and  buggy  days."  Fine 
roads  and  fast  automobiles  now  take 
the  sportsman  into  the  most  iso- 
lated sections  in  hours,  where  it 
formerly  took  days.  Cheap  ammu- 
nition and  more  efficient  guns  in  the 
hands  of  an  increasing  army  of  gun- 
ners is  only  partially  offset  by  in- 
creased elusiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  quail.  Were  it  not  for  their 
longer  flights,  and  especially  the 
habit  of  ranging  in  swamps  or  low- 


land hardwoods  on  the  part  of  many 
covies  (where  they  are  largely  un- 
available to  hunters),  quail  would 
have  been  still  further  reduced.  But 
this  habit  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  general  decline  in  numbers, 
for  there  are  no  such  refuges  over 
vast  areas  of  fine,  open  quail  shoot- 
ing territory.  This  latter  type  has 
been  "shot  out"  first. 

(5)  Increase  in  quail  enemies. 
With  the  development  of  the  radio, 
motion  pictures,  automobile  and 
other  forms  of  recreation,  has  come 
a  change  in  the  sports  and  habits  of 
country  people.  As  mentioned,  the 
night  hunting  of  raccoons,  opossums, 
and  other  small  furbearers  was  for 
generations  a  major  sport  for  rural 
residents,  as  was  fox  hunting.  Both 
sports  have  declined,  coinciding  with 
the  development  of  newer  forms  of 
recreation  and  of  good  roads  and 
better  transportation.  This  has  per- 
mitted an  increase  of  the  small  fur- 
bearers,  most  of  which  are  serious 
enemies  of  nesting  quail.  Low  fur 
values  have  further  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  small  mammal  ene- 
mies of  nesting  quail  for,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  pelts  of  small  fur- 
bearers  in  the  Southeast  have  not 
been  worth  the  labor  of  skinning  and 
stretching. 

(6)  Poultry  diseases  and  para- 
sites. Most  of  the  poultry  flocks  of 
pioneer  days  were  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  certain  diseases  and  parasites 
that  were  transmitted  to  quail  on 
nearby  ranges,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  transportation  and 
more  interchange  of  poultry,  new 
diseases  and  parasites  have  come  to 
be  passed  on  to  quail.  For  instance, 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Cooperative 
Quail  Investigation  that,  of  four 
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species  of  tape  worms  harbored  by 
quail  of  south  Georgia  and  north 
Florida,  three  were  poultry  parasites 
acquired  by  quail  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts through  contact  with  ground 
fouled  by  ranging  chickens.  A 
round  worm  that  causes  the  dreaded 
"grouse  disease"  of  Scottish  moors 
was  also  discovered  in  quail  in  the 
Southeast;  but  fortunately  not  in 
harmful  numbers.  Spread  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites  to  native  game 
birds  is  also  brought  about  through 
introducing  foreign  game  birds — a 
practice  particularly  popular  with 
overly-optimistic  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations. Just  how  much  of  a 
handicap  parasitism  is  to  the  vigor 
of  native  quail  is  difficult  to  measure, 
but  it  is  considerable. 

With  all  these  unfavorable  trends 
developing  more  or  less  simultane- 
ously, it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
lease  system  of  quail  shooting  has 
gone  into  a  serious  decline.  The 
main  cause  for  surprise  is  that  there 
are  any  good  quail  leases  left.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  gets  more  diffi- 
cult each  year  to  locate  attractive 
ground  to  lease,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain any  sort  of  a  stocking  of  quail 
on  ground  not  managed  primarily 
for  them.  The  return  to  landowners 
has  simply  been  too  small  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  maintain  ground  in 
favorable  condition  for  quail  in  the 
face  of  adverse  forestry,  agricul- 
tural, and  social  trends. 

However,  there  are  bright  spots  in 
the  quail  shooting  picture  and  reason 
for  the  hope  that  quail  will  remain 
the  outstanding  game  bird  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  country — per- 
haps even  that  we  may  ultimately 
produce   all   of   these   birds  that 


sportsmen  and  bird  lovers  of  the 
country  desire — for  the  popularity 
of  the  bobwhite  quail  has  increased 
as  its  numbers  declined  and  in  re- 
cent years  this  fine  game  bird  has 
been  the  object  of  the  most  intensive 
research  and  experimentation  ever 
given  a  game  species.  Methods  have 
been  developed  that  make  it  possible 
to  produce  a  large  annual  surplus  of 
quail  on  lands  where  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  primary  crop,  or  even 
an  important  secondary  crop.  Great 
strides  have  also  been  made  in  work- 
ing out  the  problems  of  reconciling 
quail  production  with  that  of  valu- 
able pine  timber  and  with  general 
farming.  Ultimately,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  leguminous  plants 
and  perennial  grasses  that  evolved 
under  grazing,  and  through  other 
management  practices,  quail  produc- 
tion may  be  combined  with  livestock 
raising  under  certain  conditions — 
although  at  present  this  is  largely 
impractical  and  the  necessary 
studies  and  experiments  have  yet  to 
be  undertaken.  However,  quail  pro- 
duction of  the  future  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  largely  in  the  hands  of  those 
landowners  sufficiently  interested  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  necessary 
technique  and  put  this  into  practice. 
Present  day  legislation,  designed  to 
increase  quail,  usually  consists  of 
shortening  seasons,  reducing  bag 
limits,  and  piling  up  restrictions  to 
save  a  breeding  stock  where  the 
birds  have  been  depleted  by  unregu- 
lated public  shooting.  Almost  in- 
variably, the  measures  have  the 
opposite  effect  from  that  intended ; 
this  because  landowners,  who  con- 
trol the  future  of  quail  shooting  as 
a  sport,  lose  the  incentive  to  produce 
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quail  and  shooting.  We  should  ad- 
mit the  equity  of  landowners  in  the 
quail  crop  and  design  legislation  (at 
least  for  "managed"  lands)  to  give 
owners  the  maximum  inducement  to 
produce. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be 
clear  that  those  who  desire  the 
cream  of  quail  shooting  under  con- 
ditions of  cover  and  terrain  ap- 
proaching the  ideal  from  the  stand- 
points of  fine  dog  work  and  attrac- 
tive surroundings  will  usually  have 
to  purchase  and  develop  their  own 
shooting  lands. 

For  the  great  army  of  sportsmen 
of  limited  means  who  desire  a  few 
days  of  first  class  quail  shooting 
each  year  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  a  new  system  will  develop.  Young 
men — perhaps  from  the  large  crop 
of  game  managers  now  graduating 
from  colleges  and  universities,  will 
lease  potentially  favorable  quail 
range  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
landowners,  develop  large  stocks  of 
the  birds  by  methods  now  becoming 
standardized,  establish  fine  kennels 
and  other  hunting  facilities,  and 
furnish  really  first  class  quail  shoot- 
ing on  a  per  diem  basis  for  those 
who  wish  it.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties in  this  field  on  numerous  old 
southern  plantations  and  consider- 
able development  in  commercial 
quail  production  will  probably  be  on 
such  places.  Since  simple  and  effi- 
cient methods  are  being  developed, 
large  and  small  landowners  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  possibility  of 
creating  and  maintaining  good  quail 
shooting  for  their  enjoyment  and 
that  of  their  friends  in  connection 
with  forestry  and  agriculture. 

However,  the  various  state  game 
departments  are  finding  it  increas- 


ingly difficult  to  provide  any  sort  of 
quail  shooting  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  gunners  when  the  only  funds 
available  are  from  the  inadequate 
license  fees.  Organized  groups  of 
sportsmen,  interested  in  public 
shooting,  are  the  main  source  of 
pressure  for  shortened  or  closed 
seasons  and  similar  restrictions  on 
the  kill.  The  main  interest  of  these 
groups  is  the  constantly  dwindling 
"accidental"  crop  of  quail  being  pro- 
duced in  connection  with  other  land 
uses  by  landowners  not  interested  in 
quail.  Unless  care  and  extraordi- 
nary common  sense  are  used,  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  state  legis- 
latures to  satisfy  vociferous  groups 
(which  represent  many  votes)  in- 
terested only  in  public  shooting  will 
wreck  the  movement  to  produce  an 
adequate  suppy  of  quail  on  managed 
lands  by  interested  landowners.  All 
interested  in  quail  shooting  will 
sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  quail  for 
shooting  under  present-day  condi- 
tions costs  money  and  effort  and 
those  who  provide  the  good  shooting 
will  have  to  be  compensated  ade- 
quately, or  they  will  not  produce. 
There  is  great  need  for  tolerance, 
technical  knowledge,  and  common 
sense  all  around  if  the  situation  is  to 
be  fairly  and  successfully  handled. 
With  huge  acreages  in  the  Southeast 
suitable  and  available  for  quail  man- 
agement, there  is  ample  room  for  all 
systems  of  providing  quail  shooting, 
and  all  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop in  proportion  to  their  worth. 

Recently  I  saw  five  raccoons  (two 
adults  and  three  kittens)  in  one 
maple  tree. 

— D.  G.  McKIXXEY, 

Refuge  Protector,  Hamriek. 
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NEW  WATER  SYSTEM 
INSTALLED  AT  THE 
MARION  HATCHERY 

Recently  a  new  water  system  has 
been  installed  at  the  Marion  Hatch- 
ery. The  new  line  is  approximately 
1,000  feet  in  length,  and  was  laid 
with  transite  pipe  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  line  will  supply 
present  trout  rearing  pools,  the 
hatchery,  and  provides  additional 
outlets  for  future  expansion.  Super- 
intendent Luther  Skaggs  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Lindsey  B.  Hopkins, 
Project  Leader  and  Engineer  at  the 
Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

The  old  water  line  contained  at 
least  three  different  types  of  pipe, 
and  has  reached  a  point  of  disinte- 
gration which  made  further  use 
impossible.  Part  of  the  line  was 
composed  of  wooden  pipe  which  is 
known  to  be  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old. 

In  addition  to  installing  a  new 
water  line,  the  dam  at  the  water 
supply  pond  was  reconstructed  and 
a  flood  spillway  installed.  These 
permanent  improvements  will  great- 
ly facilitate  work  at  the  Marion 
Hatchery. 


DIVISION  EMPLOYEES  NOW  IN 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

FREDERICK  YATES 
C.  P.  PATTON 
TOM  JONES 

CHARLES  IVY  BUNN 
W.  W.  BROUGHTON 
WILLIAM  HAMNETT 
T.  H.  WORLEY 

R.  FRANK  WADE 

EUGENE  SMATHERS 


DEER  HUNTING  AT  HOLLY 
SHELTER 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

average  weight  should  be  slightly 
higher  this  year  as  the  protection 
furnished  them  will  allow  a  larger 
number  of  animals  to  reach  ma- 
turity before  being  killed.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  an  average  in- 
crease in  weight  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  A  total  of  44  deer 
were  killed  during  the  series  of 
hunts  with  one  hunter  in  ten  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  a  buck.  This  is 
an  excellent  average  for  southern 
deer  drives  since  many  older  pre- 
serves average  one  deer  for  every  15 
or  20  hunters. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  first  controlled  hunt  on  State 
land,  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  is  offering 
nine  days  of  hunting  this  year  in- 
stead of  six.  A  deluge  of  applications 
will  doubtless  follow  the  appearance 
of  the  AP  dispatch,  for  those 
hunters  attending  the  first  hunt  are 
anxious  to  attend  again  the  hunts 
that  offer  so  much  hunting  for  so 
little  money. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GAME  LAWS 
OF  200  YEARS  AGO 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

same  is  hereby  repealed  and  made 
void.  And  upon  conviction  hereafter 
for  said  offence  of  fire-hunting,  the 
court  in  which  the  same  is  made,  on 
his  failing  to  pay  the  fine  prescribed 
by  said  recited  act,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
sentence  the  person  or  persons  con- 
victed, to  such  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  may  be  judged  adequate  to 
the  punishment  of  the  offence,  not 
exceeding  two  months. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


I  found  a  covey  of  quail  far  in  the 
woods  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet, 
August  21,  1942. 

— E.  R.  GALLOWAY, 
County  Protector, 
Rosman 

During  the  1942  season  I  checked 
3,089  licenses  on  Glenville  Lake. 

— CLAYBOURNE  BRYSON, 
Special  Protector, 
Glenville 

On  August  25  I  saw  a  big  gobbler, 
a  hen  and  seven  young  wild  turkeys 
together.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of  a  gobbler  be- 
ing with  the  hen  and  young. 

— PAUL  J.  KIKER,  JR., 
County  Protector, 
Wadesboro 

I  have  found  several  sportsmen 
and  landowners  who  tell  of  planting 
extra  food  patches  on  their  farms 
for  quail,  turkey  and  deer.  Turkeys 
have  reappeared  on  some  areas 
after  many  years. 

— E.  W.  WOODELL, 

Bladen  County  Protector, 
Dublin 

Quail  are  abundant  in  Mont- 
gomery County  this  year.  Turkeys 
have  also  increased. 

—GILBERT  HOLT, 
County  Protector, 
Troy 

While  Protector  Rector  and  I 
were  patrolling  in  Mt.  Mitchell  Wild- 
life Management  Area  we  heard  dogs 
which  had  treed  far  below  us.  After 
reaching  them  we  saw  two  300 
pound  bears  in  a  large  hemlock.  The 
dogs  were  brought  in  and  the  bears 
were  left  unharmed. 

— D.  H.  McKINNEY, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hamrick 


From  my  observations,  we  have  in 
this  county  one  of  the  largest  squir- 
rel and  quail  crops  than  for  many 
years. 

— S.  M.  ARMFIELD, 

Game  and  Fish  Protector, 
Marshville 

I  arrested  four  men  on  September 
5  for  hunting  squirrels  in  Beech 
Swamp.  After  taking  nine  squirrels 
from  them,  each  man  paid  $15.00  in 
Court. 

— C.  T.  LAWRENCE, 
County  Protectof, 
Scotland  Neck 

In  early  spring  the  hail  damaged 
the  blooming  oak  and  hickory  trees 
in  a  section  of  the  South  Mills  area. 
In  this  section  there  are  not  any 
nuts  for  the  game. 

— -YARD  GREEN, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Horseshoe,  Route  1 

Aquatic  grasses,  except  wild 
celery,  are  gradually  disappearing  in 
open  waters  and  drifting  ashore 
along  the  shore  line  of  Currituck 
Sound.  Many  people  in  this  section 
are  now  of  the  opinion  that  food  will 
be  scarce  for  the  waterfowl.  From 
my  observations  since  boyhood  these 
same  conditions  have  existed.  Celery 
and  some  of  the  other  grasses  have 
not  matured  and  will  be  more  in 
evidence  in  November.  The  early 
grasses  that  have  matured  and  shed 
tops,  and  washed  ashore,  usually 
grow  in  shallow  water.  The  roots 
remain  which  are  eaten  by  swan, 
geese  and  all  marsh  ducks,  some- 
times by  diving  ducks  and  coots  in 
deeper  water. 

—ST.  CLAIR  LEW  ARK, 
Special  Protector. 
Poplar  Branch 
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On  the  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife 
Management  Area  I  saw  a  herd  of 
five  elk — three  cows  and  two  bulls. 
September  18,  1942. 

— CAL  HALL, 
Refuge  Protector, 
Edgemont 


While  patrolling  on  Black  River  I 
find  certain  sections  teeming  with 
young  shad  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  length.  They  are  on  their  way 
to  salt  water. 

— JEFF  D.  CORBETT, 
Special  Protector, 
Ivanhoe 

Teal  and  Pintails  are  already 
coming  in.  Looks  like  a  good  season 
ahead.    September  7,  1942. 

— PIXTA  D.  WILLIAMS, 
Special  Protector, 
Ocracoke 


We  have  a  very  large  acorn  crop 
in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River — 
more  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

—JEFF  D.  CORBETT, 
Special  Protector, 
Ivanhoe 

Large  droves  of  doves  can  now  be 
seen  throughout  the  county.  There 
appears  to  be  an  unusually  large 
crop  raised  this  year. 

— PAUL  J.  KIKER,  JR., 
County  Protector, 
Wadesboro 

Two  men  have  told  me  of  killing 
two  squirrels,  each  of  which  had  an 
unborn  litter  of  four.  October  3, 
1942. 

—WALTER  F.  EDMISTEN, 
Watauga  Co.  Protector, 
Boone 

After  watching  two  young  quail 
run  through  the  weeds,  I  noticed  a 
large  black  snake  coiled  nearby.  I 
killed  the  snake  and  opened  it  to 
find  two  young  quail  which  the 
snake  had  eaten.  September  9,  1942. 

—WALTER  BRAY, 

Richmond  Co.  Protector, 
Rockingham 


A  REVIEW  OF 

THE  BOOK,  "BIRDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA" 

The  Department  of  Education  is 
glad  to  welcome  the  new  book, 
"Birds  of  North  Carolina"  for  ev- 
eryone interested  in  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  resources.  It  would  be 
a  fine  addition  to  any  library,  pri- 
vate or  public,  and  it  incorporates 
features  that  will  be  especially  use- 
ful in  our  schools. 

The  authors,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson, 
C.  S.  Brimley  and  H.  H.  Brimley, 
are  the  best  authorities  on  North 
Carolina  birds.  In  its  448  pages 
they  have  put  the  scientific  facts 
and  notes  of  popular  interest  about 
all  the  396  different  kinds  of  birds 
that  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
this  State.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. There  are  20  full  page 
color  plates  picturing  85  species,  17 
full  page  black  and  white  plates 
showing  127  species  and  140  text 
figures  for  individual  species.  These 
illustrations  are  by  the  well  known 
bird  artists  Robert  Bruce  Horsfall, 
Rex  Brasher  and  Roger  Tory  Peter- 
son. The  book  is  of  a  handy  size — 
6%  by  9*4 — the  printing  is  pleas- 
ingly clear  and  well  arranged.  It 
has  a  substantial,  fine  looking,  cloth 
binding. 

"Birds  of  North  Carolina"  by  T. 
Gilbert  Pearson,  C.  S.  Brimley  and 
H.  H.  Brimley.  State  Museum  Di- 
vision, North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Raleigh.  North 
Carolina— $3.50. 

— L.  H.  Jobe, 

Public  School  Bulletin. 


Aid  the  tvar  effort — Turn  in  your 
scrap  now! 
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BEAR  HUNTING  —  SHERWOOD. 
N.  C.  &  U.  S.  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

Five  bear  hunts  have  been  sched- 
uled for  the  Sherwood  N.  C.  &  U.  S. 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Management 
Area  on  the  Pisgah  National  Forest. 
Hunting  will  be  permitted  for  two- 
day  periods  as  follows:  October 
30-31;  November  6-7;  13-14;  and 
27-28. 

Checking  Stations: 

1 —  Game  Protectors  Station  at 
Little  East  Fork. 

2 —  Game  Protectors  Station  on 
Big  East  Fork. 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  appli- 
cations will  be  received  than  can  be 
honored  this  season.  If  this  be  the 
case,  successful  applicants  will  be 
determined  through  an  impartial 
public  drawing  to  be  held  in  Ashe- 
ville  by  the  Asheville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  drawing  will  be 
designed  to  select  five  applicants  and 
three  alternates. 

Each  person  participating  in  the 
hunt  may  kill  one  bear.  No  other 
wildlife  of  any  description  will  be 
hunted  or  molested  in  any  manner. 
Hunters  will  be  expected  to  keep 
dogs  from  running  deer. 

Applications  will  be  received  only 
from  persons  who  possess  bona  fide 
bear  dogs  or  who  are  in  position  to 
obtain  such  animals. 

A  successful  applicant  may  invite 
not  more  than  24  persons  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  hunt.  All 
participants  including  the  applicant 


must  possess  a  valid  North  Carolina 
hunting  license. 

A  successful  applicant  may  take 
with  him  not  more  than  ten  dogs. 

All  firearms  except  rifles  using 
rim-fire  cartridges,  shotguns,  smaller 
than  16  gauge,  and  side  arms  may  be 
used.  Shotgun  ammunition  will  be 
limited  to  the  solid-load  type. 

Each  applicant  must  submit  with 
his  application  a  cashier's  check  or 
money  order  in  the  amount  of 
$25.00  which  will  be  returned  if  he 
is  not  chosen  in  the  public  drawing. 

In  addition,  a  fee  of  50^  a  head 
will  be  collected  at  the  hunting  area 
for  each  dog  brought  into  the  area 
for  each  two-day  period. 

The  above  fees  will  be  made  pay- 
able to  J.  H.  Longshore,  Agent,  N.  C. 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, 28  Law  Building,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  to  be  placed  in  a  cooperative 
deposit  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wildlife  Cooperative 
Agreement  between  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

A  successful  applicant  with  his 
party  will  be  permitted  to  hunt  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours  of  one  two- 
day  period.  No  hunting  will  be 
permitted  at  night. 

Smoking  in  the  woods  will  be  per- 
mitted only  when  the  fire  danger  is 
low.  Camp  fires  or  warming  fires 
will  be  permitted  only  in  designated 
camping  areas. 

Participants  are  hereby  notified 
that  the  agencies  conducting  the 
hunt  are  relieved  of  responsibility 
for  injuries,  either  bodily  or  to  per- 
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sonal  propenj^,  which  said  partici- 
pant may  cause  or  sustain  on  the 
hunt. 

The  hunt  will  be  conducted  within 
the  limit  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
laws,  and  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

BEAR  HUNTING  —  DANIEL 
BOONE  AND  MOUNT 
MITCHELL.  N.  C.  &  U.  S. 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas. 
Nine  (9)  bear  hunts  have  been 

scheduled  for  the  Daniel  Boone  and 

Mount  Mitchell  Cooperative  Wildlife 

Management  Areas  on  the  Pisgah 

National  Forest. 

Hunting  will  be  permitted  for 

two-day  periods  on  the  areas  on 

dates  as  follows: 

Daniel  Boone:  October  26-27;  No- 
vember 2-3 ;  9-10 ;  16-17 ;  23-24. 

Mount  Mitchell:  October  30-31; 
November  5-6 ;  12-13 ;  December 
1-2. 

Checking  Stations  located  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mount  Mitchell: 

Field  Office  on  South  Toe  River. 

Carvers  place  on  Curtis  Creek. 
Daniel  Boone: 

Lovings  Hotel  on  Highway  No. 
181. 

Game  Protectors  Station  on  the 
Pineola  and  Edgemont  Road. 
It  is  anticipated  that  more  appli- 
cations will  be  received  than  can  be 
honored.  If  this  be  the  case,  suc- 
cessful applicants  will  be  determined 
through  an  impartial  public  drawing 
to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  at  Marion, 
N.  C.  This  drawing  will  be  designed 
to  select  nine  applicants  and  two 
alternates.     A    separate  drawing 


will  be  held  for  each  unit  depending 
upon  the  preference  expressed  in  the 
application. 

A  successful  applicant  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  with  him  on  his  hunt 
twenty-four  (24)  persons  and  not 
more  than  ten  (10)  dogs.  All  par- 
ticipants in  the  hunt  must  possess  a 
valid  North  Carolina  hunting  license. 

Each  person  participating  in  the 
hunt  may  kill  one  bear.  No  other 
wildlife  of  any  kind  will  be  hunted, 
killed  or  molested  in  any  manner. 
Night  hunting  will  not  be  permitted. 

Applications  will  be  received  only 
from  persons  who  possess  bona  fide 
bear  dogs  or  who  are  in  position  to 
obtain  such  dogs. 

Hunters  will  be  expected  to  keep 
dogs  from  running  deer. 

Firearms  will  be  restricted  to  rifles 
using  center-fire  cartridges  and  shot- 
guns 16  gauge  and  larger.  Ammu- 
nition for  shotguns  will  be  of  the 
solid  load  type,  known  as  "pumpkin 
ball". 

Each  applicant  must  submit  with 
his  application  a  cashier's  check  for 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  which 
will  be  returned  if  he  is  not  chosen 
in  the  public  drawing. 

After  the  drawing,  all  successful 
applicants  will  be  notified  and  each 
applicant  will  then  be  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrangements  of 
his  hunt. 

Applications  will  be  supplied  from 
the  office  of  the  N.  C.  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  City 
Hall,  Marion,  N.  C,  upon  request 
made  in  person  or  by  letter.  No 
applications  will  be  honored  in  letter 
form. 

Persons  may  be  eligible  for  a 
second  hunt  if  not  enough  applica- 
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tions  for  all  the  hunts  have  been 
received. 

The  above  fee  will  be  made  pay- 
able to  C.  N.  Mease,  Agent,  N.  C. 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, City  Hall,  Marion,  N.  C,  which 
will  be  placed  in  a  cooperative  de- 
posit in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wildlife  Cooperative 
Agreement  between  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Upon  checking  into  the  area,  a 
fee  of  .50^  per  head  for  dogs  shall 
be  paid  by  the  successful  applicant. 

Hunters  will  be  permitted  to  camp 
on  the  designated  camp  grounds  on 
the  areas. 

Smoking  in  the  woods  will  be  per- 
mitted only  when  the  fire  danger  is 
low.  Camp  fires  or  warming  fires 
will  be  permitted  only  in  designated 
camp  grounds. 

The  applicant  is  hereby  notified 
that  he  will  conduct  his  hunt  under 
the  rules,  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  hunt  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  any  damages  that  may 
occur  on  his  hunt. 

BOAR  &  BEAR  HUNTING  — 
S  ANTEETL  AH  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA.  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  Coopera- 
tion with  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Nantahala  National  Forest. 

I.  Purpose  of  Hunt 

1.  To  control  increases  of  black 
bear  and  European  wild  boar  so  they 
may  be  maintained  in  numbers  small 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  other 
forms  of  wildlife  and  land  manage- 
ment. 

2.  To  afford  the  citizens  a  form  of 
recreation   that   has   been  highly 


popular  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  a  small  return  on  investments 
in  the  wildlife  management  project. 

II.  Areas  to  be  Hunted 

All  of  Santeetlah  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  which  has  been  divided 
into  three  natural  units. 

Unit  No.  1 — Big  Santeetlah  drain- 
age. 

Unit  No.  2 — Little  Santeetlah, 
Deep  Creek,  and  intervening  drain- 
ages. 

Unit  No.  3 — Slick  Rock,  Bear,  and 
Barker  Creeks. 

HI.  Dates  and  Time  of  Hunts 

1.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  for 
two-day  periods  between  October  26 
and  November  14,  1942,  as  follows: 
(N.  C.  State  Law — open  season  for 
bear  and  boar  is  October  20  to 
January  1). 

Hunt  No.  Dates  Unit  No. 

1  Monday  &  Tuesday,  Oct.  26-27  1 

2  Wednesday  &  Thursday,  Oct.  28-29  3 

3  Friday  &  Saturday,  Oct.  30-31   2 

4  Monday  &  Tuesday,  Nov.  2-3   1 

5  Wednesday  &  Thursday,  Nov.  4-5_  3 

6  Friday  &  Saturday,  Nov.  6-7_   2 

7  Monday  &  Tuesday,  Nov.  9-10   1 

8  Wednesday  &  Thursday,  Nov.  11-12  3 

9  Friday  &  Saturday,  Nov.  13-14   2 

The  plan  provides  for  hunting  the 
outside  units  first  so  there  will  be 
better  chances  for  game  being  driven 
into  the  middle  unit  before  it  is 
hunted.  This  plan  also  prevents  a 
steady  drive  from  one  side  of  the 
area  to  the  other  which  might  re- 
sult in  driving  more  game  out  of  the 
area. 

If  weather  prevents  any  sched- 
uled hunt,  one  alternate  hunt  will  be 
added.   In  such  a  case  the  alternate 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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AT  THE  HOLLY  SHELTER  HUNT  IN  OCTOBER 


Upper  left.  Party  of  seventy-five  deer  hunters  at  the  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Area  Lodge. 
This  picture  was  snapped  in  early  morning,  October  6,  before  the  second  annual 
hunt  got  under  way. 

Upper  right.  This  man  has  dealt  death  and  destruction  to  the  Japs  but  didn't  collect  a 
deer  this  day.  Lieutenant  Commander  Ernest  J.  Davis,  Chief  Gunnery  Officer  of  the 
"Yorktown,"  chats  with  the  fellows  on  night  before  deer  hunt.  Commander  Davis  is 
now  in  a  cast  recuperating  from  a  back  injury  received  at  "Midway."  Four  days  in 
the  water  before  rescue  has  not  caused  this  Carteret  County  man  to  forget  about  the 
greatest  of  spo?'ts — hunting  and  fishing. 

Below.    "Off  to  the  Stands." 


/        A  4  I 

  A  v     ::  ' 


 'As-  "' 
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AT  THE  HOLLY  SHELTER  HUNT  IN  OCTOBER 


Upper  left.  Hinton  James,  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  holds  two  fine  Walker  hounds 
which  will  soon  be  released  to  chase  deer  in  "rough  country."  Owner  of  dogs  and 
old  friend  of  the  Commissioner,  Ab.  Pickett  stands  on  left. 

Upper  right.  Ten  point  buck,  killed  by  Ed  Herring  of  Calypso  who  pulls  his  trophy 
across  canal.    Great  Holly  Shelter  Bay  sprawls  in  the  background. 


Below.  Unlucky  hunters  walk  up  and  pay  with  their  shirttails  for  failing  to  bag  a  buck 
after  shooting.  Hunter,  in  center,  cannot  hope  to  retain  much  of  a  shirt — he  missed 
two  bucks,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  on  afternoon  hunt.  Charles  Johnson, 
State  Treasurer,  left,  and  Frank  Eatman,  extreme  right,  wield  the  knives. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

The  mighty  Yadkin  drains  an 
area  of  about  17,000  square  miles, 
half  of  which  is  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  remainder  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  headwaters  arise  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Wilkes,  Caldwell  and 
Watauga  Counties.  Af- 
ter flowing  nearly  due 
east  and  receiving  as 
tributaries  from  the 
north  numerous  rapid 
mountain  streams,  the 
Yadkin  bends  abruptly 
and  pursues  a  generally 
southward  course  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Survey 
studies  were  confined  to 
the  watershed  above  the 


A  Survey  of  the  F 
Upper  Waters  oil 


By  JOSEPH  KIN0I 


mouth  of  Big  Fisher. 


Reddies  River, 
of  becom 


in  Wilkes  County,  has  the  potentialities 
ing  a  good  smallmouth  bass  stream. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WATERSHED 

Much  of  the  land  drained  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Yadkin  system 
is  under  cultivation  and  conse- 
quently the  lower  portions  of  these 
streams  are  subject  to  heavy  silting 
and  high  temperatures.  Silted 
waters  reduce  the  plant  life  which 
serves  as  habitat  for  fish  food,  and 
many  bottom  inhabiting  organisms 
are  smothered  by  the  large  amounts 
of  silt  deposited  after  heavy  rains 
have  washed  the  loose  soil  from 
cultivated  fields  into  the  streams. 

The  only  seriou's  pollution  problem 
in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yadkin 
is  that  caused  by  the  Ilmenite  mine 
located  near  Richlands  in  Caldwell 
County.  Although  the  washings 
from  the  mine  apparently  contain 
no  chemicals  harmful  to  fish,  they 
bear  a  load  of  fine  particles  which 
discolor  the  water  and  also  silt  the 


stream  so  heavily  that  the  bottom 
dwelling  organisms  are  smothered 
out. 

Another  factor  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  destruction  of  good 
trout  streams  is  careless  and  waste- 
ful lumbering  operations.  When  the 
forest  cover  is  removed  from  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream  adverse  con- 
ditions soon  develop  which  render 
the  stream  unsuitable  to  trout. 
Examples  of  such  operations  which 
have  been  particularly  destructive 
are  found  on  Dugger  and  Garden 
Creeks  in  Wilkes  County.  The 
timber  has  been  removed  to  the 
creek  bank,  and  the  stream  bed  has 
been  filled  with  brush,  slabs,  and 
sawdust.  Here  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  trout  streams  in  the  water- 
shed are  being  destroyed. 

The  forest  fires  of  the  spring  of 
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i  Resources  of  the 
lie  Yadkin  River 


>  DEAN  GROVE 


Bugger  Greek,  also  in  Wilkes  County,  is  a  small  trout 
stream  which  has  been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  logging. 

1942,  on  the  headwaters  of  Dennis 
and  Buffalo  Creeks,  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally disastrous  to  these 
streams,  exposing  them  to  high 
silted  waters  after  freshets,  and 
high  water  temperatures  unsuitable 
to  trout. 

In  general,  the  effects  of  the 
August,  1940,  flood  are  not  as  evi- 
dent on  the  Yadkin  River  system  as 
they  are  on  the  New  and  Watauga 
River  systems  studied  in  the  1941 
survey.  The  results  are  most  strik- 
ing on  Stony  Fork,  Lewis  Fork  and 
Elk  Creek,  all  in  Wilkes  County. 
These  streams  show  flood  effects 
such  as  scouring  out  of  bottom  ma- 
terials, large  depositions  of  silt, 
widening  of  stream  bed,  and  the 
strewing  of  rubble  and  boulders  over 
what  was  once  valuable  meadow 
land. 


FOOD  CONDITIONS 

The  term  "fish  food"  is  used  to 
designate  the  organisms  which 
make  up  the  diet  of  fish.  These  con- 
sist mainly  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
insects,  small  crustaceans,  sala- 
manders, and  minnows. 

The  majority  of  the 
streams  of  the  Yadkin 
system  were  found  to  be 
only  fair  in  fish  food 
present.   Of  37  quantita- 
tive examinations  made 
on  35  streams,  3  were 
characterized  as  rich,  18 
as  medium,  and  16  as 
poor.   Food  at  these  sta- 
tions, as  determined  by 
the  analysis  of  4  samples 
of  bottom  each  1  foot 
square,  ranged  from  7.5 
organisms  having  0.1  cc. 
volume  per  square  foot,  to  91  or- 
ganisms with  1.4  cc.  volume  per 
square  foot.   Factors  tending  to  re- 
duce the  food  supply  in  this  system 
are  recurrent  muddy  waters  and 
heavily  silted  stream  beds. 

Many  streams  of  this  system  are 
still  in  the  process  of  recovery  from 
the  August,  1940,  flood.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  those  streams  which  are 
recurrently  subjected  to  high  waters 
and  have  the  protecting  vegetation 
destroyed  will  ever  regain  their 
normal  food  supply  since  they  are 
continually  scoured  out  or  blanketed 
with  silt. 

TEMPERATURE  DATA 

Water  and  air  temperatures  were 
taken  whenever  possible  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  for  it  is  at 
this  time  that  critical  conditions 
develop     which     may  determine 
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whether  the  stream  is  better  suited 
to  trout  or  warm  water  species.  On 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Yadkin, 
water  temperatures  were  recorded 
varying  from  63°  to  82°  F.,  with 
corresponding  air  temperatures 
from  71°  to  88°  F.  The  trout  water 
averaged  67°  F. ;  the  bass  water 
about  74°  F.  It  is  recognized  that 
good  trout  water  rarely  exceeds  the 
low  70's.  In  order  for  favorable 
temperature  conditions  to  be  main- 
tained, the  streams  are  usually 
above  a  definite  elevation  (about 
1,500  feet  in  the  Yadkin  system) 
and  have  the  headwaters  well 
forested. 

BIO-CHEMICAL  DATA 

Chemical  analyses  were  made  at 
chosen  locations  in  both  trout  and 
bass  water.  The  dissolved  oxygen 
content  was  found  to  vary  from  7.8 
to  8.9  parts  per  million,  which  is 
close  to  the  saturation  point.  The 
free  carbon  dioxide  ranged  in 
amount  from  2.0  to  8.2  parts  per 
million.  The  results  show  that  all 
of  the  streams  studied  have  a  gase- 
ous content  high  in  oxygen  and  low 
in  carbondioxide,  a  condition  favor- 
able to  fish  life. 

The  relative  acidity  in  the  Yadkin 
system  ranged  from  a  pH  value  of 
6.3  (slightly  acid)  to  pH  7.2 
(slightly  alkaline).  As  trout  and 
bass  tolerate  a  rather  wide  range  of 
acidity  and  alkalinity,  their  distri- 
bution in  these  waters  is  not  limited 
by  this  factor.  It  was  found  to  be 
generally  true  that  the  headwater 
streams  are  more  acid  than  the 
lower  waters.  In  all  the  streams 
surveyed  the  carbonate  content  was 
low,  varying  from  11.3  to  19.6  parts 
per  million  and  present  only  as  bi- 


carbonates.  This  factor  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  fish  life,  but 
limits  the  distribution  of  Crustacea 
and  molluscs. 

PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  STATUS  OF  GAME  FISH 

There  are  approximately  234  miles 
of  stream  suitable  for  management 
in  the  upper  Yadkin  drainage.  Of 
this  number  133  miles  are  classified 
as  trout  water,  56  smallmouth  bass 
water,  and  the  remainder,  45  miles, 
is  best  suited  to  small  warm-water 
fish,  such  as  green  or  long-eared 
sunfish.  Not  included  in  this  table 
are  many  miles  of  marginal  water 
of  doubtful  value  for  stocking  pur- 
poses. These  streams  may  contain 
a  few  trout  or  other  game  fish  at  the 
present  time  but  are  not  considered 
worthy  of  management. 

In  Surry  County  trout  were  found 
only  in  tributaries  to  Fisher  and 
Mitchell  Rivers.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  latter  stream  is  on  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  estate  and  not  open  to 
public  fishing.  Saddle  Mt.  Creek,  a 
small  stream  below  the  Reynolds' 
estate  provides  some  brook  trout 
fishing.  Big  Fisher  River,  Car- 
son Creek,  Roaring  Gap  Creek  and 
Endicott  Creek  are  brook  trout 
streams;  Merritt,  Cooper  and  Mary 
Dickens  Creeks  are  better  adapted  to 
rainbow.  There  are  about  22  miles 
of  potentially  good  smallmouth  bass 
water  on  the  lower  portions  of  Big 
Fisher  and  Mitchell  Rivers  although 
bass  are  only  occasionally  taken 
from  these  streams. 

In  Wilkes  County  the  trout  water 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
tributaries  of  Roaring  River.  Bull- 
head, Rich  Mountain  and  Cove 
Creeks  are  ideal  brook  trout  streams. 
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Basin  Creek  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  East  Fork  of  Roaring  River 
are  well  suited  to  rainbow.  Before 
lumbering  operations  got  under  way, 
Garden  Creek  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trout  streams  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians.  Now 
the  stream  is  filled  with  slabs,  saw- 
dust, and  other  logging  debris  and 
cannot  possibly  ever  recover  its 
former  productiveness.  Dugger 
Creek,  a  tributary  to  Elk  Creek,  is 
in  a  similar  state.  The  only  small- 
mouth  fishing  in  Wilkes  County  is 
found  on  Elk  Creek.  However, 
there  are  16  to  18  miles  of  stream 
on  the  lower  portions  of  Roaring 
River  and  Reddies  River  which  ap- 
pear capable  of  supporting  bass  and 
worthy  of  stocking. 

In  Caldwell  County  rainbow  trout 
are  found  in  fair  numbers  on  Joe's 
Fork  and  Buffalo  Creek  above 
Buffalo  Cove  and  on  the  Yadkin 
River  above  Richlands.  In  the  lower 
3  miles  of  Buffalo  Creek  smallmouth 
bass  and  green  sunfish  are  common 
but  not  abundant.  About  10  miles 
of  trout  water  on  the  Yadkin  above 
Patterson  have  been  destroyed  by 
pollution  from  the  Ilmenite  mine 
near  Richlands.  Despite  its  un- 
favorable condition,  the  Yadkin  con- 
tains a  few  smallmouth  bass  and 
sunfish  below  Patterson.  The 
stream  is  improved  by  the  incoming 
clear  water  of  Buffalo  Creek,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  smallmouth  from 
this  point  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wilkes  County  line  (a  distance  of 
about  8  miles). 

The  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin  lie 
in  Watauga  County.  There  is  some 
rainbow  fishing  here  but  the  streams 
have  been  severely  damaged  by 
forest  fires  of  this  past  spring.  At 


lower  elevations  (below  North 
Wilkesboro)  the  main  river  offers 
little  to  the  sport  fisherman.  Its 
waters  are  always  muddy  except  for 
a  short  period  in  the  fall  when  in 
some  localities  largemouth  bass  are 
reported  to  be  taken.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  fishing  is  confined 
to  the  taking  of  catfish  and  carp. 

Summary 

The  Upper  Yadkin  system  pro- 
vides the  sportsman  with  a  variety 
of  fishing,  although  within  recent 
years  the  ravages  of  fire  and  flood 
have  rendered  unfit  many  miles  of 
game  fish  water.  Damage  to  trout 
streams  has  been  particularly  severe 
but  there  still  remain  many  streams 
that  have  potentialities  of  providing 
excellent  smallmouth  bass  fishing. 

From  the  confluence  of  Big  Fisher 
River  with  the  Yadkin  westward  to 
its  head,  the  sport  fisherman  will 
find  approximately  234  miles  of  fish- 
able  water,  101  miles  of  which  are 
favorable  to  smallmouth  bass  and 
other  warm-water  fish,  and  133 
miles  suited  to  trout. 

Survey  data  show  that  many 
streams  which  originally  supported 
trout  have  become  so  modified  that 
now  they  are  best  adapted  to  warm- 
water  species. 


GEESE  AND  PINTAILS 
FLOCKING  TO  MATTAMUSKEET 

Oscar  Chadwick,  Refuge  Protector 
at  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  reports  that 
during  the  week  of  October  5  geese 
and  pintails  were  arriving  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  have  for  several 
years.  Food  and  water  conditions 
are  better,  and  Chadwick  forecasts 
a  good  season  for  goose  shooting 
ahead. 
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BIG  GAME  HUNTING 
INFORMATION  FOR  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1942 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

hunt  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  18-19.  The 
permittee  for  such  an  alternate  hunt, 
if  weather  conditions  made  it  neces- 
sary, may  have  a  choice  of  areas  to 
be  hunted,  provided  officials  in 
charge  of  the  hunt  have  no  good 
reasons  why  the  area  chosen  should 
not  be  hunted. 

IV.  Number  of  Hunters 

Nine  periods  of  two  days  each 
have  been  set  up.  Only  one  party  of 
twenty-five  hunters  will  be  permitted 
within  the  wildlife  management  area 
at  a  time.  The  unit  assigned  to  each 
new  hunting  party  will  be  rotated  so 


that  each  party  starting  a  two-day 
hunt  will  begin  in  a  fresh  unit.  Nine 
two-day  periods  with  twenty-five 
hunters  each  will  provide  225  man- 
days  of  hunting. 

V.  Allowable  Kill 

Each  person  participating  in  the 
hunt  may  kill  one  bear  and  one  boar. 
No  other  game  of  any  kind  may  be 
killed  on  the  game  management 
area.  Owners  will  be  expected  to 
keep  dogs  from  running  deer. 

VI.  Selection  of  Applicants 

1.  Applications  will  be  received 
only  from  persons  who  possess  bona 
fide  bear  or  boar  dogs  or  who  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  such  animals. 

2.  As  it  is  anticipated  that  more 
applications  will  be  received  than 
can  be  honored  this  season,  success- 


Tame  geese?  In  this  scene  Canada  geese  show  no  fear  of  man.  On  the  Pee  Dee  River, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  these  same  geese  are  as  wild  as  any  which  come  South.  Mr. 
Lockhart  Gaddy  of  Ansonville,  annually  feeds,  protects,  and  closely  observes  the  geese 
which  visit  his  very  small  pond.   Some  geese  in  this  picture  have  returned  each  fall  over 

a  period  of  several  years  to  see  Mr.  Gaddy. 
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ful  applicants  will  be  determined  by 
the  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  an  impartial  public  drawing 
to  be  held  in  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina. This  drawing  will  be  designed 
to  select  nine  applicants  and  five 
alternates,  there  being  a  separate 
drawing  for  each  unit  depending  on 
the  wishes  of  the  applicants  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  application.  If  less 
than  three  of  the  nine  successful 
applicants  are  legal  residents  of 
Graham  County,  drawing  will  con- 
tinue until  three  are  obtained. 

3.  A  successful  applicant  will  be 
permitted  to  invite  not  more  than 
24  persons  to  accompany  him  in  his 
hunt.  All  persons,  including  the 
successful  applicant,  must,  however, 
possess  a  valid  North  Carolina  hunt- 
ing license. 

4.  In  the  event  of  insufficient  ap- 
plications for  all  units  during  the 
second  and  third  periods,  a  per- 
mittee from  the  first  period  shall  be 
eligible  again  for  the  hunt. 

5.  A  successful  applicant  may 
take  with  him  not  more  than  10 
dogs. 

VII.  Fees  and  Length  of  Privilege 

1.  Each  applicant  must  submit 
with  his  application  a  postal  money 
order  or  cashier's  check  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  which  will  be 
returned  if  he  is  not  chosen  in  the 
public  drawing.  In  addition,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  hunt,  each  successful 
applicant  will  pay  to  the  designated 
hunt  officer  on  the  ground  a  $.50 
per  head  dog  fee  which  will  cover  the 
two  day  hunt. 

2.  The  above  fees  will  be  made 
payable  to  J.  H.  Longshore,  Refuge 
Supervisor,  Law  Building,  Asheville, 


North  Carolina,  to  be  placed  in  a 
cooperative  deposit  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wildlife 
Cooperative  Agreement  between  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 

3.  Participants  will  be  notified 
through  applications  supplied  them 
that  the  agencies  conducting  the 
hunt  will  be  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility for  injuries,  either  bodily  or  to 
personal  property,  which  said  par- 
ticipants may  cause  or  sustain  on 
the  hunt. 

4.  A  successful  applicant  with  his 
party  will  be  permitted  to  hunt 
during  the  daylight  hours  of  one 
two-day  period.  No  hunting  will  be 
permitted  at  night. 

HOG  HUNTING— FIRES  CREEK 
WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
AREA.  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Cooperation  with  U.  S* 
Forest  Service,  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest. 

I.  Purpose  of  Hunt 

1.  To  eradicate,  so  far  as  possible, 
hogs  which  are  adversely  affecting 
the  successful  management  of  de- 
sirable wildlife  on  the  management 
area. 

2.  To  afford  residents  surrounding 
the  management  area  opportunity 
to  retrieve  hogs,  dead  or  alive, 
which  have  strayed  into  the  Manage- 
ment Area. 

3.  To  afford  the  citizens  a  form 
of  recreation  that  has  been  highly 
popular. 

II.  Areas  to  be  Hunted 

All  of  the  Fires  Creek  Drainage 
of  Government  land  within  the  Man- 
agement Area  is  included  in  the  area 
proposed  for  hunting. 
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III.  Dates  and  Time  of  Hunts 

Hunting  will  be  permitted  be- 
tween daylight  and  dark  of  each  day 
from  November  9  to  November  14, 
1942,  inclusive. 

IV.  Waiver  of  Responsibility 

Participants  will  be  advised  that 
neither  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  nor 
the  United  States  will  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  determination  of 
ownership  of  the  animals  hunted,  or 
for  liability  for  damage  resulting  to 
such  animals  or  to  the  person  or 
property  of  hunters  participating. 

V.  Allowable  Kill 

No  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
number  of  hogs  any  one  individual 
may  remove. 

VI.  Method  of  Qualification  for  the 
Hunt 

1.  Individuals  participating  will 
report  morning  and  evening  to 
checking  stations  to  be  established 
at  the  Refuge  Protection  Station  at 
the  mouth  of  Fires  Creek  and  at  the 
Bristol  Cabin. 

2.  Before  admittance  to  the  area 
applicants  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce valid  North  Carolina  hunting 
license. 

3.  Overnight  camping  will  be 
allowed  only  at  the  designated 
checking  stations. 

4.  .22  calibre  fire  arms  will  be 
barred. 

DEER  HUNTING— MT.  MITCHELL 
COOPERATIVE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA. 

1.  Deer  hunting  will  be  permitted 
on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  N.  C.  and 


U.  S.  Cooperative  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  on  dates  as  fol- 
lows :  November  16,  17,  20,  21, 
23,  24,  27,  and  28. 

2.  A  person  may  participate  in  the 
hunt  if  he  possesses  a  valid 
North  Carolina  hunting  license 
and  a  valid  permit.  The  fee  for 
permit  is  $2.00  per  day. 

3.  November  16  and  17,  a  person 
may  obtain  a  permit  only  for  one 
day  unless  the  total  of  150  per- 
mittees a  day  are  not  filled  by 
other  applicants.  Applications 
for  November  16  and  17  must  be 
made  on  the  standard  form  and 
submitted  with  a  cashier's  check 
for  the  amount  of  $2.00,  made 
payable  to  C.  N.  Mease,  Agent, 
N.  C.  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  City  Hall, 
Marion,  N.  C.  After  such  appli- 
cations have  been  made,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  of  the 
date  he  will  be  permitted  to 
hunt.  Application  forms  are 
available  at  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
offices  in  the  City  Hall,  Marion, 
and  28  Law  Building,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

4.  After  November  17,  a  person 
may  obtain  a  permit  for  as  many 
as  two  days  at  a  time  for  any  of 
the  two-day  open  periods,  pro- 
vided that  the  quota  is  not  filled 
with  new  applicants. 

5.  After  November  17,  a  permit 
may  be  obtained  at  either  check- 
ing station  which  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Field  office  on  South 
Toe  River  or  near  the  forks  of 
Curtis   Creek.     Fees   may  be 
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paid  in  cash  or  cashier's  check 
at  checking  stations. 

6.  Persons  may  return  for  addi- 
tional periods  on  any  date  during 
the  hunt,  provided  the  daily 
quota  has  not  been  filled  by  new 
applicants,  and  the  person  wish- 
ing to  return  has  not  already 
obtained  his  limit  as  prescribed 
in  the  State  laws. 

7.  Each  person  must  check  in  and 
out  of  the  area  each  day. 

8.  Firearms  will  be  restricted  to 
rifles  using  center-fire  cartridges 
and  shotguns  16  gauge  and 
larger.  Rifle  ammunition  will  be 
of  the  soft  point  or  hollow  point 
bullets,  and  shotgun  ammunition 
will  be  of  the  solid  load  type, 
known  as  "pumpkin  ball".  Fire- 
arms will  remain  unloaded  ex- 
cept when  actually  hunting. 

9.  Hunting  or  discharging  of  fire- 
arms will  not  be  permitted  with- 
in 100  yards  of  any  building  or 
other  improvements  or  across 
roads.  Target  and  spot  shooting 
will  be  absolutely  prohibited  on 
the  area. 

10.  Each  permittee  will  be  required 
to  wear  a  sufficient  amount  of 
red  on  his  body. 

11.  No  wildlife  of  any  kind,  other 
than  buck  deer,  will  be  hunted 
or  molested  in  any  manner. 

12.  Intoxicated  persons  will  not  be 
permitted  on  the  hunting  area. 

13.  Once  a  hunter  checks  out,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  area  without  a  new  per- 
mit. 

14.  Dogs  will  not  be  permitted  on 
the  area  under  any  circum- 
stances. 


15.  All  regulations  governing  Na- 
tional Forest  land  will  be  in 
effect. 

16.  Smoking  in  the  woods  will  be 
permitted  only  when  the  fire 
danger  is  low.  Camp  fires  or 
warming  fires  will  be  permitted 
only  in  designated  camp 
grounds. 

17.  No  refunds  of  any  nature  will 
be  made  after  a  permit  has  been 
issued.  A  permit  is  automatic- 
ally cancelled  for  the  period  of 
successive  days  when  the  kill  is 
made.  Any  unused  privilege  is 
forfeited  without  refund. 

18.  Daily  hours  of  hunting  will  be 
between  7  a.  m.  sunrise  and  6 
p.  m.  sunset,  EWT. 

DEER   HUNTING— PISGAH  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST. 

The  annual  Pisgah  hunt  will  be 
conducted  from  November  16-28, 
inclusive. 

Permits  good  for  3  days. 

Buck  deer  only  may  be  taken. 

Fees:    Main  hunt— $5.00 

Wilderness  hunt — $7.50 

Send  application  to  J.  H.  Long- 
shore, Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 


Recently  I  have  seen  Boomer 
squirrels  in  the  Buck  Creek  section 
where  they  have  been  almost  extinct 
for  two  years. — P.  C.  SCROGGS,  Clay 
County  Protector. 


Game  protectors  from  Currituck 
Sound  report  an  average  southward 
migration  of  ducks  and  geese. 
October  10,  1942. 


Obey  the  game  laivs  and  observe 
the  bag  limits.  Aid  conservation! 
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Releasing  deer  in  Montgomery  County.    Between  the  Uharrie  and  Pee  Dee  Rivers  five 
deer  were  tagged  and  released  in  a  large  area  of  forest.   From  left  to  right  are  District 
Protector  Max  Capel,  Dr.  G.  W.  Watson,  Pittman-Rooertson  Regional  Inspector,  Mr.  Gillis, 
and  George  Davis.  Superintendent  of  the  Fayetteville  Game  Farm. 


21  DEER  RELEASED 


Mr.  R.  H.  Gregory  of  Rocky  Mount 
contributed  seven  doe  deer  to  the 
Division  of  Game  for  restocking  de- 
pleted areas  of  the  State  suitable  for 
deer.  Starting  with  four  adult  deer 
in  1937,  Mr.  Gregory  had  success- 
fully increased  his  herd  to  28  in 
1942.  The  deer  have  been  kept  in  an 
eighty  acre  fenced  area  of  woodland 
and  pasture.  Different  from  most 
pen-raised  deer,  the  animals  were 
wild  and  presented  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  trapping.  These  deer  with 
two  bucks  from  the  Fayetteville 
Game  Farm  were  released  in  the 


mountainous  sections  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Randolph  Counties  on 
October  28. 

On  November  3,  four  deer  from 
the  Fayetteville  Game  Farm  were 
released  in  the  Irish  Creek  section 
of  Burke  County,  and  three  others 
transferred  to  the  Mt.  Mitchell 
Game  Farm  which  will  later  be  re- 
leased in  McDowell  County.  Four 
does  and  one  buck  were  sent  to 
Avery  County  for  release  on  an  area 
adjoining  the  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


A 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Gregory  of  Rocky 
Mount  feeds  his  pet  doe.  This 
was  one  of  the  original  deer 
from  which  a  herd  of  28  was 
raised.  All  of  the  younger 
deer  are  wild. 


NOTES  and  NEWS 


In  checking  the  licenses  and  bag 
limits  today  three  hunters  had 
killed  four  Brant.  This  is  some- 
thing which  doesn't  happen  often. 
Brant  seldom  fly  over  Currituck 
Sound,  especially  in  daylight.  No- 
vember 7,  1942. 

—ST.  CLAIR  LEWARK, 
Special  Game  Protector. 
Poplar  Branch 


In  this  section  I  have  seen  deer 
this  year  on  areas  where  none  have 
been  noticed  before.  There  is  also 
a  large  increase  in  Fox  Squirrel. 

— JEFF  D.  CORBETT. 
Special  Game  Protector, 
Bladen  &  Sampson  Counties 


The  deer  which  have  been  killed 
around  Mt.  MitcheM  Refuge  have 
been  fat  and  healthy. 

—GEORGE  S.  CRAWFORD. 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hamrick 


I  have  four  children  in  school  who 
collected  5,710  lbs.  of  iron.  They 
used  my  team  to  drag  it  out  of  rivers 


or  wherever  it  could  be  found.  This 
makes  an  average  of  over  700  lbs. 
for  each  member  of  my  family  of 
eight. 

—WALTER  F.  EDMISTEN, 
Watauga  County  Protector, 
Boone 


Ducks  and  geese  have  not  arrived 
in  numbers  as  large  as  that  of  past 
seasons.  Hunters  are  lucky  who  get 
a  shot  in  range.  November  11, 
1942. 

—J.  C  WEBB. 

Rowan  County  Protector, 
Salisbury 


We  have  plenty  of  bear  but 
hunters  had  poor  luck  this  week. 
Oct.  31.  1942. 

— B.  If.  RECTOR. 
Refuge  Protector, 
Hamrick 


Several  deer  have  been  seen  in 
Polk  County.  Before  this  year  the 
only  deer  seen  was  an  occasional  one 
dogged  out  of  other  counties. 

— ARTHUR  PACK. 

Polk  County  Protector, 
Tryon 
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BEAVERS  IN  YANCEY 

There  are  several  colonies  of 
beavers  on  Cane  River  near  Pensa- 
cola.  The  sportsmen  and  the  people 
in  the  County  who  know  about  them 
welcome  their  presence,  as  it  is 
understood  there  are  only  two 
colonies  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
However,  two  or  three  farmers  ob- 
ject to  them  because  they  destroy 
quite  a  bit  of  corn.  In  one  case  I 
had  several  of  my  leading  sports- 
men to  contribute  to  pay  for  the 
damage  they  had  done.  But  I  could 
not  get  the  landowner  to  agree  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  and  not  request 
that  I  try  to  move  them.  A  short 
while  after,  they  naturally  moved  on 
up  the  stream  where  they  were 
welcome.  I  have  no  reports  of  them 
being  molested,  with  the  exception 
of  two  being  run  over  by  cars,  when 
they  were  trying  to  cross  the  road 
from  an  orchard  where  they  were 
feeding.  I  investigated  both  cases 
and  found  them  to  be  entirely  un- 
avoidable. 

— John  C.  English, 

Yancey  County  Protector. 


YOUNG  SQUIRRELS  ARE 

SEEN  IN  LATE  SEPTEMBER 

During  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember I  found  two  adult  squirrels 
and  six  young  less  than  half -grown 
which  were  feeding  in  one  hickory 
tree 

—WALTER  F.  EDMISTEN, 
County  Protector, 
Boone 

One  of  the  very  few  truly  wild 
herds  of  buffalo  in  North  America 
is  one  that  was  transplanted  to 
Alaska  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  increased  from  23  in 
1928  to  more  than  200  in  1941. 


Triple  threat  dog. 


AN  EASY  KILL 

Last  year  with  this  dog  (in  picture 
above),  my  boy  Cameron  Waddell 
Lee,  Victor  Weaver,  a  Mr.  Stines  and 
myself  were  hunting  quail  in  Madi- 
son County.  The  dog  is  well  trained 
for  quail  and  grouse,  but  will  point 
a  rabbit  once  in  a  while ;  this  time  he 
was  pointing  a  rabbit  up  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  near  Marshall.  My 
son  and  I  were  above  the  dog,  while 
Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Stines  were 
about  thirty  feet  below.  We  planned 
to  shoot  if  we  got  the  chance,  since 
birds  and  other  game  had  been 
scarce  that  day.  The  rabbit  jumped 
up  and  Victor  yelled  "Ouch!"  No 
shot  was  heard  but  the  rabbit,  with 
a  broken  neck,  was  dead  at  Victor's 
feet  after  running  into  his  leg. 

— Ralph  E.  Lee, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


In  patrolling  the  county,  I  have 
seen  more  young  quail  than  in  any 
year  since  1937. 

—GRADY  C.  GREENE, 
Stanley  Co.  Protector, 
Stanfield 
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FARM  PONDS  FOR  FOOD  AND  FUN 

By  Verne  E.  Davison* 


Boys  have  no  corner  on  the  sport.    Girls,  too,  outivit  the  wary  fish. 


^  fish  pond  or  two  is  likely  to  ap- 
pear on  tens  of  thousands  of 
North  Carolina  farms  in  the  next 
few  years  and  there  are  some  very 
good  reasons  to  expect  them.  Most 
encouraging  is  the  promise  that 
ponds  can  be  managed  to  assure 
good  fishing.  Fish  that  can  be 
caught  in  numbers  are  really  "finny 
friends." 

Swimming  and  fishing  are  out- 
standing sports  in  the  memories  of 
men  who  were  lucky  enough  to  live 
as  boys  near  a  "swimmin'  hole"  or 
fishing  waters.  Hardly  anyone  ever 
outgrows  the  fever.  Fishing  is  just 
naturally  one  of  the  things  a  man 


has  to  do.  We  would  do  a  lot  more 
of  it,  too,  if  the  fish  were  right 
handy  nearby. 

Women  folks,  even  more  than 
men,  lack  a  convenient  place  to  go 
fishing  in  their  leisure  but  I  never 
saw  anyone  enjoy  fishing  more  than 
my  mother.  I  guess  the  endurance 
it  took  to  raise  us  kids  is  pretty 
much  akin  to  the  patience  that  it 
takes  to  wait  for  the  cork  to  start 
bobbing.  At  any  rate,  both  take  a 
lot  of  persistence  and,  while  they 
have  their  disappointments,  a  suc- 


*Chief,  Regional  Biology  Division,  U.  S. 
Soil   Conservation   Service,  Spartanburg, 
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cessful  outcome  in  either  venture  is 
a  satisfying  reward  for  the  efforts. 

Several  farm  owners  have  re- 
marked that  the  best  way  to  keep 
Negro  tenants  on  the  place  year 
after  year  is  to  have  a  place  for  the 
family  to  fish.  Unfortunately  only 
a  few  farmers  can  boast  of  a  fish 
pond  for  themselves  or  for  those 
they  wish  to  entertain  by  fishing. 
Why? 

Few  folks  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
build  a  GOOD  pond,  in  fact  it 
WASN'T  EASY  until  recently.  A 
few  simple  steps  in  protection,  con- 
struction and  management  will  as- 
sure a  satisfactory  fishing  pond  on 
thousands  of  sites  that  have  not 
been  recognized  before.  As  surpris- 
ing as  it  may  sound,  it  is  literally 
true  that  about  half  of  th,e  more 
than  200,000  farms  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  one  or  more  sites  for  a 
nice  pond.  It  isn't  much  of  a  trick 
to  adapt  pond  construction  to  the 
lay  of  the  land  when  we  become 
familiar  with  simple  designs  that 
make  a  pond  easy  to  manage  and 
protect. 

A  good  pond  is  one  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  produces  not  only  fun 
and  recreation  but  also  contributes 
substantial  amounts  of  food  an- 
nually for  family  health  and  econ- 
omy. Fish  is  an  excellent  source  of 
proteins  and  supplies  valuable 
quantities  of  fats,  phosphorus,  cal- 
cium and  vitamins. 

In  choosing  the  place  for  a  pond, 
the  way  it  fits  into  the  rest  of  the 
farm's  use,  particularly  the  fields 
above  the  pond,  is  important.  The 
water  supply  may  be  a  small  spring 
or  it  may  be  only  the  runoff  water 
from  pasture  land,  woodland,  or 
even  cultivated  land  if  soil  conserva- 


tion practices  are  followed  to  pre- 
vent erosion.  In  other  words,  the 
protection  of  the  hill  land  against 
erosion  changes  many  a  poor  site  to 
an  excellent  place  for  a  pond.  This 
protects  the  pond  from  filling  up 
with  silt  and  the  waters  from  be- 
coming cloudy  with  every  rain. 

How  to  make  a  safe  dam  and  spill- 
way and  how  to  deepen  the  edge  to 
reduce  the  shallow  water  are  simple 
but  important  things  to  learn  to  do. 
Small  ponds  are  particularly  safe  as 
a  low  dam  will  impound  the  water 
and  a  small  spillway  will  protect  the 
dam.  When  I  suggest  small  ponds, 
I  mean  a  surface  of  only.an  acre  or 
two  (not  more  than  4  or  5)  includ- 
ing one-quarter  acre  and  half-acre 
ponds,  too.  Small  pond  sites  are 
found  below  small  acreages  of  water- 
shed where  flood  danger  is  slight 
and  may  be  reduced  still  further  by 
erosion  control  measures  above  the 
pond.  Two  or  three  small  ponds,  one 
above  the  other,  are  really  much 
nicer  and  can  be  impounded,  usually, 
at  less  cost  than  one  large  pond. 
(A  20-foot  dam  is  about  4  times  as 
expensive  as  a  10-foot  dam  because 
a  high  dam  must  have  a  great  wide 
base  to  set  the  top  10  feet  upon.) 

Pond  waters  produce  fish  which 
must  be  reckoned  in  pounds  and 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of 
the  water.  Soil  conserving  farming 
contributes  to  fish  production  by  in- 
creasing the  fertilizer  elements  irt 
the  runoff-waters  that  enter  the 
pond.  Still  greater  production  of 
fish  can  be  assured  by  fertilizing  the 
pond  at  intervals  throughout  the 
summer  but  fertilization  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  certain 
amount  of  good  fishing. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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LAKE  MATTAMUSKEET 


Typical  shore  blind  in  ichicli  hunters  re-     A  pair  of  "honkers"  swing  low  over  the 
main  from  sunrise  to  sunset  matching  their     decoys  but  not  low  enough.    Many  geese 
wits  with  the  gamy  ducks  and  geese.  are  shot  out  of  range. 
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HUNTING  BETTER  AFTER 
FIRST  DAY  OF  SEASON 

Fewer  geese  were  killed  at  Matta- 
n.uskeet  on  the  opening  day  of 
season  (Nov.  2)  than  for  any  pre- 
vious first  day's  shooting.  However, 
before  the  week  ended  thousands 
more  geese  had  arrived  and  good 
shooting  was  enjoyed  by  most 
hunters. 

Hunters  visiting  Mattamuskeet 
today  look  forward  to  the  duck 
shooting  as  well  as  the  bagging  of 
"honkers."  The  most  abundant  spe- 
cies of  duck  there  is  the  Pintail.  The 
Elack  Duck,  Mallard,  and  Teal  are 
also  present  in  appreciable  numbers. 

Water  level  of  the  Lake  is  more 
than  one  foot  above  the  level  during 
last  season.  This  increased  amount 
of  area  covered  by  water  has  at- 
tracted many  ducks  to  shore  blinds. 


Above,  Oscar  Chadivick,  Chief 
Refuge  Protector  at  Mat- 
tamuskeet, directs  the  hunt- 
ing activities  on  the  Refuge 
in  cooperation  with  the  Re- 
fuge Manager  of  the  U.  8. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Left,  Lemmie  Cahoon,  guide 
at  Neio  Holland,  shows  Verne 
Davison,  SCS  Biology  Chief, 
some    entertainment    at  his 
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FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIRD  CLUB 

By  Roxie  Collie  Simpson 


r\N  Friday  afternoon,  October  30, 
members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bird  Club  assembled  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Agricultural  Building 
for  their  fall  meeting.  During  the 
business  session  H.  H.  Brimley  of 
the  State  Museum  was  elected  Pres- 
ident to  succeed  Miss  Grace  Ander- 
son, resigned.  Also,  it  was  voted 
that  the  present  officers  should  hold 
their  offices  until  the  next  meeting. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  by 
H.  H.  Brimley,  Odds  and  Ends 
about  Birds,  C.  S.  Brimley,  Eggs  of 
Birds,  and  Coit  Coker  of  Chapel 
Hill,  How  the  list  of  Birds  of  Chapel 
Hill  came  to  be  Published. 

William  Craven  discussed  Bird 
Banding  as  a  local  Club  project. 
Mrs.  Roxie  Collie  Simpson,  Perrin 
Gower,  Jr.  and  Ernest  Mitchell,  Jr. 
told  about  the  field  trips  being  taken 
at  Raleigh  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Robert  Wolff,  Assistant  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive of  Greensboro,  discussed  the 
value  of  such  trips  for  other  local 
clubs  and  that  a  great  deal  could  be 
accomplished  in  bird  conservation  if 
every  bird  club  undertook  to  sponsor 
field  trips  for  the  Scouts,  thereby 
helping  them  in  the  study  of  birds 
for  their  merit  badges. 

Mrs.  Jensen  noted  that  material 
on  birds  could  be  available  if  we 
knew  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
Visual  Aid  Extension  Service  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  a  number  of  16  mm 
films  on  birds,  both  sound  and  silent, 
which  it  rents  for  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
film.  The  Charlotte  Public  Library 
has  a  16  mm.  film,  "Birds  and  their 
Young,"  which  it  lends  to  various 


organizations  and  this  was  shown 
that  afternoon.  Mrs.  O.  F.  Jensen 
of  Chapel  Hill  secured  these  films 
from  the  Visual  Aid,  "Some  Friendly 
Birds,"  "Thrushes  and  their  Rela- 
tives," and  "Birds  of  Prey,"  which 
were  also  shown. 

By  this  time  the  Banquet  hour 
was  approaching  so  every  one  made 
haste  to  meet  again  in  the  Ballroom 
of  the  Carolina  Hotel.  Mr.  Willis 
G.  Briggs  was  toast-master.  W.  Kerr 
Scott,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
welcomed  the  group.  Then  Mr. 
James  R.  Sydnor  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, gave  a  delightful  and  en- 
lightening talk  on  bird  songs,  using 
the  Bird  Song  records  and  the  State 
Museum  Kodachrome  slides  of  the 
Birds  of  Massachusetts  to  illustrate 
it.  He  stated  very  few  could  go 
about  analyzing  the  song  of  a  bird 
as  A.  A.  Saunders  does,  whose  book, 
"Field  Guide  to  Bird  Songs,"  Mr. 
Sydnor  recommended  to  all  inter- 
ested in  bird  study  from  this  angle. 

Saturday  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
fifty-eight  "birders"  showed  up  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  D.  L.  Wray  for  an 
out-door  breakfast  and  thence  to 
Lake  Raleigh  for  the  field  trip.  A 
total  of  thirty-eight  species  of 
birds  were  seen.  Song  sparrows 
were  singing.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
killdeer  were  flying  about  the  lake; 
a  red-tailed  hawk  on  a  distant  power 
tower  coaxed  one  group  through  the 
wet  grass  and  weeds;  meadowlarks 
were  flying  up  from  the  fields.  Too 
soon  the  time  was  up  so  the  group 
came  into  town  to  see  a  short  film 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FISH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UPPER 
WATERS  OF  THE  CATAWBA  RIVER  SYSTEM 

By  Joseph  King  and  Dean  Grove 

Physiographic  Features 

The  Catawba  River  rises 
in  McDowell  County,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  near  Swanna- 
noa  Gap.  It  first  flows 
easterly  for  about  80  miles 
then  turns  abruptly  and 
flows  almost  due  south  for 
about  215  miles  to  its 
junction  with  the  Conga- 

ree  River  in  South  Caro-  Mackeys  creek,  near  the  National  Forest  Boundary  in 
lina.  Its  course  in  North  McDowell  County,  is  an  ideal  trout  stream.  Low  cas- 
Carolina  is  about  180  miles  cades  deep  pools,  overhanging  vegetation  and,  shelving 

rocks  make  an  ideal  habitat.    Photo  Aug.  11,  1942. 

long  and  it  drains  an  area 


of  more  than  3,000  square  miles. 

Tributaries  to  the  Catawba  above 
Lake  James,  and  those  lying  north 
of  the  River  between  Lake  James 
and  Rhodhiss  were  covered  by  the 
survey. 

Many  of  the  headwaters  are  lo- 


cated in  Pisgah  National  Forest  and 
are  of  fine  recreational  value  not 
only  for  fishing,  but  for  scenic 
beauty.  Numerous  high  falls,  ac- 
cessible only  by  trail,  occur  on  Upper 
and  Steeles  Creeks,  Linville  River, 
Buck  Creek  and  the  main  head  of 
the  Catawba. 


Wilson  Creek,  just  below  Bill  Crump's  mill,  Avery 
County,  shows  the  effect  of  the  August,  1940,  flood. 
Note  the  size  of  the  boulders  moved  by  the  flood,  and 
the  piles  of  brush.  The  stream  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
almost  throughout  its  course.    Photo  July  23,  1942. 


Condition  of  Watershed 

The  headwrater  streams 
of  the  Catawba  are  com- 
paratively free  from  silt 
and  mud,  largely  because 
their  watersheds  are  for- 
est covered.  As  one  de- 
scends lower  on  these 
streams,  where  cultivated 
fields  border  the  banks, 
the  silting  becomes  evi- 
dent. 

Damage  from  August, 
1940,  flood  was  most  se- 
vere in  this  system  on  four 
streams :    Wilson  Creek, 
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Big  Lost  Cove  Creek,  Gragg  Prong, 
and  the  North  Fork.  Wilson  and  Big 
Lost  Cove  Creeks  were  badly  scoured 
out  due  to  the  tremendous  amount 
of  water  which  flowed  through  them 
during  the  flood.  Rocks  and  boulders 
were  dislodged  and  swept  for  several 
miles  down  stream,  crushing  and 
grinding  everything  in  their  path. 
In  some  sections  of  Wilson  Creek,  as 
at  Bill  Crump's  place,  the  entire 
stream  course  has  been  changed,  and 
even  where  the  stream  was  well 
bordered  with  vegetation,  it  is  now 
completely  open  to  direct  sunlight, 
with  boulders,  rubble,  and  gravel 
spread  out  over  an  area  several 
times  the  width  of  the  stream  on 
both  sides.  This  same  type  of  dam- 
age can  be  seen  on  Big  Lost  Cove 
Creek  below  the  mouth  of  Sassafras 
Creek.  Although  the  heads  of  these 
streams  are  well  covered  with  forest, 
their  high  gradient  causes  flood 
waters  to  scour  out  the  stream  beds, 
destroying  plant  and  animal  life  so 
necessary  for  good  trout  water. 

Food  Conditions 

Fish  food  in  the  Catawba  system 
was  found  to  be  present  in  only 
medium  quantities.  Quantitative 
examinations  of  26  streams  showed 
3  to  be  classified  as  rich,  12  medium, 
and  11  poor.  The  number  of  or- 
ganisms ranged  from  14  per  square 
foot,  with  a  volume  of  .05  cc,  to  155 
per  square  foot,  with  a  volume  of 
1.90  cc.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  amount  of  food  present  was 
governed  in  most  cases  by  the  sup- 
ply of  aquatic  vegetation,  the  degree 
of  silting,  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
water. 

Bio-chemical  Data 

All  the  waters  of  the  Catawba 


system,  when  chemically  analyzed, 
proved  to  have  a  gaseous  content 
quite  characteristic  of  turbulent 
mountain  streams.  The  dissolved 
oxygen  content  was  high  (7.28  to 
8.5  parts  per  million),  and  the  free 
carbon  dioxide  was  low  (2.3  to  4.9 
parts  per  million).  The  relative 
acidity  ranged  from  pH  5.9,  which  is 
rather  acid,  to  pH  7.1,  slightly  alka- 
line, with  more  acid  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  headwaters.  All  the 
waters  analyzed  were  low  in  carbo- 
nates, with  amounts  from  11.1  to 
31.2  parts  per  million  being  recorded. 
The  above  data  reveal  water  condi- 
tions well  within  the  range  tolerated 
by  trout  and  bass. 

Temperature  Data 

Water  temperatures  on  streams  of 
the  Catawba  system  ranged  from 
60°  to  82°  F.  The  trout  water  had 
an  average  temperature  of  66°,  while 
an  average  of  75°  F.  was  recorded 
for  streams  inhabited  by  bass  and 
other  warm-water  fish.  Air  tem- 
peratures were  found  to  vary  from 
67°  to  87°  F.  All  temperatures  were 
taken  as  nearly  as  possible  during 
the  warmest  time  of  the  day  because 
it  is  at  this  time  that  critical  tem- 
perature conditions  may  develop 
which  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween a  trout  stream  and  one  best 
suited  to  warm-water  species. 

Present  Distribution  and  Status  of 
Game  Fish 

The  best  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
to  be  had  in  the  Catawba  system  is 
found  in  the  Johns  River  in  Caldwell 
and  Burke  Counties.  On  the  Johns 
and  its  tributary,  Wilson  Creek, 
there  are  approximately  32  miles  of 
stream  well  adapted  to  smallmouths. 
The  smallmouth  bass  has  extended 
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its  range  up  the  Johns  River  and 
Wilson  Creek,  and  is  invading  por- 
tions of  streams  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  trout  water.  Small 
bass  were  observed  in  pools  on  the 
head  of  Johns  River  even  above  the 
mouth  of  Phillips  Creek.  They  were 
accompanied  by  several  species  of 
minnows.  As  these  smaller  waters 
have  become  unfit  for  trout,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  higher  water  tem- 
peratures following  the  1940  flood, 
the  warm-water  species  have  moved 
in.  Long-eared  sunfish  also  occur  in 
the  Johns  River  and  in  Wilson  Creek 
quite  abundantly  and  are  occasion- 
ally taken  on  plugs  while  casting  for 
bass. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Catawba 
system  in  Caldwell  County,  Laurel 
Creek  and  the  main  head  of  the 
Johns  River  contain  brook  trout. 
Rainbow  occur  on  Anthony  Creek 
and  Gragg  Fork.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  stream  is  controlled  by  the 
Gragg  Fork  Fishing  Club,  and  a  fee 
is  charged.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stream  is  open  to  public  fishing, 
however. 

Wilson  Creek  is  the  only  tributary 
of  the  Catawba  River  which  arises 
in  Avery  County.  Previous  to  the 
flood  of  August,  1940,  this  stream 
and  its  tributaries  were  all  excellent 
trout  water,  and  they  still  provide 
much  good  fishing.  This  entire 
drainage  lies  within  the  Daniel 
Boone  Cooperative  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  where  streams  are  under 
joint  State-Federal  control. 

In  Burke  County  there  are  over  30 
miles  of  trout  water  within  this 
Management  Area.  Steeles  Creek 
and  its  tributaries  are  noted  for 
their  excellent  brook  trout  fishing 
and  great  natural  beauty.  Both 


rainbow  and  brown  trout  are  taken 
from  Upper  Creek.  The  latter  is  a 
very  wild,  rugged  stream  dropping 
fast  over  high  falls  and  cascades. 
The  Linville  River  is  noted  for  its 
magnificent  gorge  and  for  the  large 
rainbow  trout  which  it  has  produced 
in  the  past.  In  recent  years,  due  to 
changing  stream  conditions,  the 
trout  have  been  replaced  by  small 
bass  for  which  the  stream  is  not  well 
suited,  being  too  fast  and  not  pos- 
sessing enough  of  the  type  of  food 
needed  by  smallmouth  bass.  As  a 
result,  the  bass  are  stunted  and  are 
of  little  value  as  game  fish. 

The  better  trout  streams  of  Mc- 
Dowell County  lie  within  the  Mt. 
Mitchell  Cooperative  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  and  are  subject  to 
joint  State  and  Federal  control. 
Among  these  are  Curtis,  Mackeys, 
Buck,  Little  Buck,  and  Armstrong 
Creeks.  The  lower  portions  of  these 
streams,  however,  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Management 
Area,  and  here  fishing  is  permitted 
according  to  State  laws.  The  head- 
waters of  Armstrong  Creek,  Little 
Buck  and  Buck  Creeks  contain  good 
numbers  of  brook  trout.  Rainbows 
are  most  abundant  in  the  Mackeys, 
Curtis  and  Mill  Creek  drainages  and 
in  Armstrong  Creek  below  the 
mouth  of  Bee  Rock  Creek.  Brown 
trout  are  occasionally  taken  in  the 
lower  sections  of  Mill,  Curtis  and 
Mackeys  Creeks.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Catawba  is 
so  badly  flood  damaged  that  it  does 
not  provide  very  favorable  habitat 
for  trout,  nevertheless  a  few  rain- 
bows are  present.  Smallmouth  bass 
occur  in  fair  numbers  in  the  North 
Fork  between  Sevier  and  Lake 
James  and  extend  up  Armstrong 
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Creek  for  a  short  distance.  A  5-mile 
portion  of  the  Catawba  River  be- 
tween Old  Fort  and  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Creek  appears  to  be  well 
suited  to  smallmouths,  but  in  these 
waters  this  species  is  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  numbers  by  the  large- 
mouth  bass.  Between  this  junction 
and  Lake  James  the  river  is  usually 
muddy,  making  bass  fishing  difficult, 
but  here  catfishing  yields  good  re- 
turns. 

Summary 

The  upper  Catawba  drainage  is 
rich  in  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  Much  of  the  region  lies 
within  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
and  consequently  the  excellent  trout 
streams  within  this  area  are  assured 
of  the  proper  protection. 

Survey  records  indicate  that  the 
upper  Catawba  includes  about  257 
miles  of  fishable  water;  167  miles 
being  suited  to  trout  fishing,  and  90 
miles  being  adapted  to  smallmouth 
bass  and  other  warm-water  species. 


FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BIRD  CLUB 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

on  Bird  Banding  at  the  Ambassador 
Theatre.  After  that  some  saw  the 
bird  exhibits  and  skin  collection  of 
the  State  Museum;  others  visited 
the  Art  Museum  and  the  State 
Library  to  see  Aubudon's  original 
paintings  of  birds.  Thus  brought  to 
a  close- another  inspiring  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club. 


Food  conditions  are  good  for  quail 

in  this  county.    There  seems  to  be 

an  increase  over  last  year. 

—j.  w.  MOSS, 

Rutherford  County  Protector, 
Forest  City 


Dr.  Clarence  W.  Watson. 


WATSON  SUCCEEDS  GRESH 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Watson  is  now 
the  Regional  Inspector  for  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Program  in 
Region  4,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Dr.  Watson  suc- 
ceeds Walter  A.  Gresh  who  was 
transferred  to  Chicago,  the  main 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Dr.  Watson,  experienced  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  administration  and 
management,  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  North  Carolina  game 
program. 

We  wish  Mr.  Gresh  the  best  of 
success  with  his  new  assignment  and 
hope  he  continues  to  visit  this  State. 


DOVES  PLENTIFUL 

Large  flocks  of  doves  are  here 
now.   October  31,  1942. 

—WALTER  BRAY, 

Richmond  County  Protector, 
Rockingham 
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FARM  PONDS  FOR  FOOD  AND 

FUN 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
A  common  fault  with  most  ponds 
is  an  overstocked  condition — too 
many  mouths  to  feed.  Bluegill 
bream  should  grow  to  one-fourth 
pound  (a  nice  pan  size)  and  bass 
should  reach  nearly  a  pound  in  a 
twelve-month  period.  Failure  to  do 
so  is  proof  of  too  many  fish.  • 

An  average  of  3  or  4  thousand 
young  are  produced  yearly  by  every 
female  fish  but  there  is  little  need 
for  new  ones  except  to  replace  the 
number  of  fish  that  have  been  re- 
moved— perhaps  6  or  7  hundred  per 
acre  if  the  pond  is  fished  heavily. 
Largemouth  bass  are  carnivorous 
fish,  suitable  for  small  ponds,  and 
must  be  stocked  along  with  bluegill 
or  other  sunfish  to  eat  the  many 
thousands  (in  fact,  a  few  million) 
surplus  fish  that  will  otherwise  over- 
populate  the  waters.  The  greatest 
number  of  pounds  and  the  most 
hours  of  successful  fishing  in  farm 
ponds  are  produced  by  members  of 
the  sunfish  family. 

These  principles  of  fish  pond  man- 
agement are  rather  new  and,  there- 
fore, not  widely  understood.  Sin- 
cere arguments  occur  as  to  the  exact 
numbers  of  fish  and  what  kinds 
should  be  placed  in  a  new  pond,  also 
what  kinds  of  fertilizer  are  best.  If 
you  are  confused  by  divergent  ad- 
vice about  stocking  and  managing 
fish,  just  put  a  pipe  beneath  the  dam 
so  that  the  last  bucketful  of  water 
can  be  drained  out  of  the  pond.  Then 
you  can  drain  the  pond  if  fish^ig, 
becomes  poor.  You  can  always  fiave ; 
good  fishing  in  a  single  year  afjtei': 
restocking  again.  . 


i  emphasize  the  above  paragraph 
because  I  expect  refinements  in  pond 
recommendations  as  the  years  go 
by.  Meantime,  however,  the  16 
North  Carolina  soil  conservation 
districts  are  following  these  recom- 
mendations in  their  work  with 
farmers  who  wish  to  build  fish  ponds 
and  enjoy  good  fishing  within  a 
relatively  short  period. 

Pond  construction  will  increase 
rapidly  as  the  new  demonstrations 
prove  that  fish  from  farm  ponds  is 
one  answer  to  the  old  jingle:  "10 
cent  cotton,  40  cent  meat,  how  in 
the  world  can  a  poor  man  eat?"  The 
fun  of  harvesting  this  crop  will  add 
contentment  to  the  rural  dweller's 
life  and  make  fishing  a  fuller  reality. 
Urban  dwellers  who  have  farmer 
friends  will  also  find  farm  ponds  of 
value. 


ACTION  AT  DAVIS 

Hunters  visiting  Core  Sound  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  November 
found  plenty  of  ducks.  The  Lesser 
Scaup,  commonly  called  "black- 
head", or  "bluebill",  outnumber 
other  species  of  ducks  visiting  the 
waters  around  Davis. 


FIRST  DAY  AT  PISGAH 

Twenty -six  deer  were  killed  on 
the  opening  day  of  hunting  in  Pis- 
gah  Forest.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  hunters  participating 
were  non-residents  of  the  State. 


I  saw  one  doe  deer  on  Little  River, 
■  aboat:  two*  male's ;frsm  where,  it  was 
/released  "one  week  age-. !  !  v 

•••  •    J*        ;       ;  "    IiaridGlp^i  '>oanV  Pr 
*      "  '      r '      »».....  Ashetforcl  [  \  ■■ 


Protector, 


WHAT  COULD 
WE  DO  TO 
HELP? 


GET  READY 
TO  GIVE 
THE  BOYS 
RECREATION 

AFTER  THEY 
WHIP  THE 
AXIS- 


MCTORY 


BUY 

UNITED 
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